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OVERSIGHT ON THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
EDUCATION 



Part III 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

New York, NY. 

The committee met. pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in the audito- 
rium, Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers, New 
York City, NY, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hav.kins, Biaggi, Owens, 
Haves, and Jeffords. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel for education; Nancy L. 
Kober, legislative specialist; and Andrew Hartman, minority legis- 
lative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee is called to order. 

At this time, I would like to get a few of the preliminaries out of 
the way. We do have a group of panels that have been put together 
from persons representing several States, obviously including rep- 
resentatives from the city of New York. 

I would like to introduce the members of the panel from the very 
beginning. To my right is Mr. Charles Hayes, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois; and to my direct left is Representative 
Manor Owens from the State of New York; and being interviewed 
ana standing up, but who will soon join the panel, Mr. Mario 
Biaggi, a member of the committee and a Representative from New 
York. 

The hearing today is the final day of three hearings that have 
been held across the country in various p^ces, beginning in New 
Orleans. We have heard from parents, students, teachers, school 
administrators, superintendents, public officials, and community 
leaders. I think that overall it can be truthfully said that we have 
yet to locate a credible defender of the proposed cuts in education. 
At least we have not been able to find a person who would be will- 
ing to testify before an official body of legislative inquirers concern- 
ing the proposed cuts. We will be listening to Secretary Bennett a 
week from Thursday. We hope at that time to ask the Secretary his 
own views concerning the proposed cuts, and npt necessarily his 
views that have been discussed in the media. 

We feel that the reasons for this lack of defense for the proposed 
cuts, although often cited in rhetoric, are rather clear, that is that 

(1) 
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the American public is being seriously misled concerning the 
budget cuts. Overall, the impression is given that defense as well as 
domestic programs is being cut. This obviously is untrue. Next, the 
public is not being told the real causes of the deficits. Although 
they are serious, and this committee is totally aware of the serious- 
ness of the deficits, the real causes of the deficits are being con- 
cealed while education and other domestic spending, already drasti- 
cally cut, are being blamed. 

We never hear, for example, about the drastic tax give-aways 
that have been made since 1981, which has given rise to a loss in 
revenues. We never hear about the military weapons and the cost 
of those or who is going to pay for them, even though they are ex- 
cessively high. We never hear about the interest payments due to 
high interest rates, and we never hear anyone mention the losses 
we have suffered as a result of the 1981-82 recession. But more spe- 
cifically on education, we have seen in this committee the Federal 
support for elementary and secondary education drastically re- 
duced. It was $7 billion in 1980; currently, while it is $7.3 billion in 
current dollars, if you adjusted, those dollars for inflation in just 
the same way that defense dollars are adjusted, the support now 
has been reduced from $7 billion to $5.1 billion in constant fiscal 
year 1980 dollars, a 28-percent loss. This loss would have been 
greater had Congress had approved all of the Reagan cuts in the 
past that were advocated. 

Now the National Commission or Excellence in Education, the 
President s own commission, warned us of a rising tide of mediocri- 
ty in education. They said that this threatened our very future as a 
nation and as a people. With the proposed cuts on top of the other 
cuts since 1981, the threat of illiteracy is even worse than the 
threat of mediocrity, and it may be that as a nation we might be 
willing to settle for mediocrity, because the rate of illiteracy, more 
rno ^ hon l* 1 " 80118 a y ear > is being heaped on top of a number 
of 16 million Americans being functional illiterate and 70 million 
Americans on the borderline of functional illiteracy. 

It is obvious, I think, from the hearings which we have had cov- 
ering the 10 States in the deep South and the three States in the 
far West that the budget cutters are not eliminating waste, that 
the 25 percent cut in education is a lot more than cutting out fat. 
They are not eliminating unnecessary programs, but programs that 
have been proved to be cost effective and sound from an education- 
al point of view and programs that have themselves been the 
means of reducing the only reductions in deficits that we have had. 
I think it was made well clear also that they are not helping the 
taxpayers, but only shifting the load from the Federal Government 
to State and local taxpayers as well as to parents and to local char- 
ities. 

The best description that we have heard, in the opinion of the 
Chair, is that the real objective is contained in the observation of 
the mayor of New Orleans, Ernest Morial, who said this: "They are 
not only eliminating programs, but targeting the public school 
system for annihilation as well." We who believe in public educa- 
tion are thus being pushed into a more aggressive role by the 
Budget Director who would stifle equity and quality in education, 
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and a Department of Education Director acting more like an Office 
of Management and Budget Director. 

These hearings in New York are not the end of the line for this 
committee. We will be traveling to other places. Mr. Hayes of Chi- 
cago has already moved ahead to make arrangements in the Mid- 
west for another hearing, and we will go just as far and as often as 
possible to put education at the top of the Nation's agenda and to 
discuss specifically its role in eliminating the deficits and in push- 
ing this Nation ahead for excellence. 

At this time, the Chair would like to welcome again Mr. Biaggi 
of New York. I am sure that he, as well as our local Representative 
from Brooklyn, Major Owens, would like to have some expressions 
as well. Mr Biaggi, we are delighted to welcome you, and we would 
like to hear from you at this time if you have some comments to 
make. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In return, I would like to welcome you to the great city of New 
York, which has a great deal in common with your own constituen- 
cy. You are talking about urban areas in the mcyor cities of our 
country where the impact is most substantial and where these 
hearings, I am sure, will prove to be essential in addressing the 
President's budget proposal, a proposal which I believe, frankly, is 
DO A. As a former police officer, that is very significant, and most 
people know that it means dead on arrival. A practical assessment 
of his proposals tells us that there arc ones that will not be accept- 
ed by the American people as represented by the Members of Con- 
gress. 

But the importance of these hearings is to determine really what 
the impact or these proposals would be and just how we can recon- 
cile the national interest in reducing deficit spending with an 
equally important national interest of preserving and enhancing 
the educational opportunities that the young folks and all people in 
our Nation should have. Clearly New York State would be affected 
to the tune of some $567 million in relation to higher education 
and elementary and secondary, as well as library services, refugee 
assistance and nutrition programs. 

Under the proposed cuts of nutrition programs, there will be 
224,000 young folks dropped from the program, a program that has 
been determined to be important and beneficial. Also, the cuts pro- 
posed for the student loan program, calls for a reduction of some 30 
percent, which strikes the heart of the middle-income people in our 
country. 

I served on this committee, as you did, Mr. Chairman— and you 
recall full well— when President Carter signed that legislation in 
West Virginia which put in place that last tile of the great mosaic 
which made it possible for every aspiring student to go to college 
and postgraduate school, something that was denied to contempo- 
raries of ours in the early years. In the city of New York it was 
only City College that provided free education, and that had a lim- 
ited accessibility. Others were required to forego that education 
perhaps until later year« or to never get it at all. That legislation 
was one of the signal events in our Nation's history. 

Now under the President's proposals there would be a substan- 
tial cut in the eligibility and the numbers would diminish. It is re- 
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gression, it is backing away from what we thought we had complet- 
ed, and we take a dim view. I am sure my colleagues here, Mr. 
Owens and Mr. Hayes of Chicago, take a dim view of dismantling 
programs that we had worked so hard for and have served so well. 
In the end we are talking about developing the national resources 
of the American mind. 

The President speaks, Mr. Chairman, of a freeze, and I think you 
made reference to it in your comments. A freeze across the board, I 
think, would find some reception in the American public in the 
sense of fairness, understanding that there is another national pri- 
ority, the deficit. But this is not so. It is selective. Many programs 
are being eliminated entirely. Not simply in education, but across 
the board, programs that have been helpful are just being eliminat- 
ed entirely. Other programs are, in fact, being cut as these educa- 
tion programs are being cut. At the same time we have the en- 
hancement by some 12 percent of the defense budget. I don't quar- 
rel with the need for defense. I am sure none of my colleagues do 
either, nor do any Americans. But if we are going to talk about 
equality and fairness, then let's supply it universally. I am sure we 
will be able to do that. 

I know that the President argues that it is important that we 
have this 12 percent increase for defense in order to have military 
readiness. At the same time we are declaring war on the very 
system that will ensure civilian readiness. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a larger statement which I will submit for 
the record. But more importantly, let me once again congratulate 
you for your leadership and the time that you have taken away 
from your family in having these hearings across the country. They 
are critical, and it is important that we hear not simply from the 
education cor Tiunity— people will discount that. They say there is 
a self-interest. Well, be as it may, that is an important area to hear 
from. 

But we must hear from the parents and the young folks. I have 
already spoken to a number of students that aspire to have college 
education, some who are in college now, and they are terribly excit- 
ed about what is about to happen, if we permit it to happen. We 
were able to thwart the interest of the administration in the last 
Congress when they made another effort to cut student loans and 
Pell grants. I am sure that, working all together and obtaining the 
facts and determining a real responsible assessment of the impact 
of these proposals, we will be able to, in the end, craft a piece of 
legislation that will be palatable. It may not be all that we like, but 
it would certainly be a substantial improvement over what the 
President proposes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Mario Biaggi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Mario Biaggi a Representative in Congress From 
the State of New York 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome the Subcommittee here to my home City of 
New York today as part of its regional hearings on the federal role in education— 
and the impact of the President's education budget for 1986. 

I wish to especially welcome the Chairman of this Committee— Mr. Hawkins— 
who hails from the metropolitan area of Los Angeles and shares my concern not 
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only about this education budget but the budget* of the past four years which have 
attacked cities and services they provide to their citizens. 

We also welcome our other colleagues from the Committee, Jim Jeffords, our new 
senior Republican member of the Committee — Bill Goodling, our senior Republican 
on this Subcommittee— and Charles Hayes— from the City of Chicago. 

I am also pleased thr.t we will be able to hear— for the first time before this Com- 
mittee—our Chancellor Nathan Quinones. I am sure that his comments will give us 
a thorough snapshot of the role of the federal government in New York City's 
schools. 

We will also hear from a number of other distinguished leaders in the educational 
community today and I welcome their testimony which will lend depth to our ef- 
forts to paint a national picture of the dismal impact of the Administration's budget 
proposals for education. 

we see once again our priorities terribly distorted. We see an unabashed effort to 
trade educational opportunity for an expansion of an already-bloated defense 
budget 

This budget says that it is okay to spend $600 for toilet seats— and only spend 60 
cents for a child's lunch. 

I find it ironic that this budget proposes a 12 percent hike in spending for de- 
fense — in the name of military readiness. At the same time we are essentially de- 
claring war on the very system that assures civilian readiness. 

It was a little over two weeks ago today that this budget was delivered to Con- 
gress. The term that was given 'u> it— which is just as applicable then— as it is 
today— was "D.OA."— or— "Dead on Arrival." 

It is a deceptive and dangerous budget— that will do little to relieve the deficit— 
but do a great deal to mortage our future. 

Under this budget, programs for elementary and secondary education would be 
cut by $357 million— almost 5 percent from current funding levels. The budget for 
postsecondary programs would be slashed by over one-quarter— 28 percent or $2.5 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman— I did not join you in New Orleans or in Los Angeles— but I bet 
that I can predict that you heard the same comments you will hear today. The fed- 
eral role in education must be maintained— if we are to preserve and promote edu- 
cational opportunity for all citizens. 

It is said that the President proposes— and Congress disposes. 

We should dispose of this budget— once and for all. 

We should continue to hammer the message that these cuts— especially those in 
student aid— seek to close— not open — the doors of opportunity for students. 

Let us be clear— that the priorities in the President's education budget must be 
considered— at the very least— an all-sides attack on programs which wili result in 
an estimated $567 million loss to New York State alone. 

What does this translate into? 

Without a doubt— the largest impact will be felt in the postsecondary programs 
where New York students would lose $496 million in aid dollars. 

In the Title I program for disadvantaged— we would lose $1.7 million. 

In the Impact Aid program— which would be eliminated— we would lose $9.3 mil- 
lion. 

In special education and rehabilitation dollars— we would lose $2 million. 
In emergency refugee funds— we would lose $4.2 million. 

In library programs— which also would be eliminated— we would lose $7.6 million. 

And finally, in the school lunch programs— which propose elimination of subsidies 
to middle income students— we would lose $41 million wnich would drop 244,247 stu- 
dents from the program. 

Mr. Chairman, f hope that as we complete these coast-to-coast hearings today— 
that we can return to Washington with a loud and clear message to those in the 
Administration who think that these proposals have even a remote chance of pas- 
sage in Congress. The case will be made for unilateral rejection of this budget— and 
the misguided sword of economy that has guided its development 



Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Owens has been with us throughout the hearings and, I sup- 
pose, this presents an opportunity for him to return home and hear 
more directly from those surrounding the city of New York as well 
as those within. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, let me join Mr. Biaggi in welcoming 
the members of the committee to the world's greatest city and the 
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Nation s largest school system. As an expression of our gratitude, 
we have rolled out our best weather. We can't compete with Los 
Angeles, but I assure you that 47 degrees in February in New York 
is quite a commitment. 

I am grateful to the committee for holding the hearings here in 
New York City because, whatever the problems we have heard 
enumerated from these representatives of the 10 States, I assure 
vou I ] have heard I nothing that does not exist to some degree in 
New York City. We have every kind of problem. The acute bilin- 
gual education problem of Los Angeles is probably matched only by 
the bilingual education problem in a place like New York 6ty 
Certainly all of the problems that our New York City school 
system experience are not due to Federal budget cuts, but a large 
number of these problems are greatly aided and the solutions to 
those problems are greatly enhanced with the aid of Federal 
money. The Federal budget cuts under the Reagan administration 
have placed a lot of pressure on our schools and exacerbated and 
worsened many of the problems that do exist. Some of our worst 
schools had been steadily improving in their reading and math 
scores until the impact of the Reagan budget cuts came home. Now 
we see some of those gains are being lost as a result of the kinds of 
pressures experienced by those cuts. 

We here are convinced that education is as important to the na- 
tional security of this Nation as any dollar spent for defense. We 
don t think you can separate the defense dollars from the educa- 
tion dollars or the education dollars from the defense dollars. We 
are locked in a long-tenn conflict, whether it is with the Soviet 
Union in terms of hostile conflict, or friendly conflict with the Jap- 
anese or the Europeans in commercial competition. It is a long- 
term conflict which requires that we have the best educated popu- 
lation possible. 

It is shortsighted and represents Neanderthal thinking to assume 
that we can spend less for education than we spend for defense or 
that our educational expenditures should not be increased or 
should not have been increased over the years to match the gigan- 
tic increases that we have had in other areas, such as defense. I 
think we are like Sparta and Athens, :wo ways of life locked into 
conflict. The Soviet Union recognizes the value of education. Along 
with everything else they do, they have monumental expenditures 
for education. If we continue to insist on placing our heads in the 
sand and taking a Neanderthal and obsolete approach to our ex- 
penditures for education, our national security will be greatly 
harmed. Certainly the quality of life in our city suffers greatly as a 
result of failure to address the problems of education properly with 
the right amount of money and the right kind of management and 
the right kinds of attitudes. 

We in this city would like to applaud the kind of school repre- 
sented by the one we are sitting in, the kind of approach to educa- 
tion represented by this high school. The Murry Bergtraum High 
School is one that I have passed numerous times, because anyone 
who lives in Brooklyn and comes across the Brooklyn Bridge 
always sees this school. This is the first occasion that I have had to 
be in it. However, I did read at its inception about the kind o' ex- 
periment that would be undertaken here. This is an academic high 
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school with an emphasis on business education. It is the kind of 
model that we would like to see replicated all over the city in that 
it recognizes the need for a basic fundamental academic education 
for every person who is educated and, at the same time, it recog- 
nizes the practical need for having some kind of orientation and 
training towards a career. So we applaud what Murry Bergtraum 
signifies in this city, the kind of example it has set. 

Again, we are quite grateful for the committee appearing here in 
New York. This is a dialog that we hope will be stimulating. We 
hope that the dialog will be spread to more people and mat a 
greater amount of pressure will be brought upon representatives at 
every level— at the State level, at the city level, as well as the Fed- 
eral level— to do more for education and to do more to stop the 
kinds of budget cuts that we are about to experience. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You and my other colleague have, I think, said adequately our 
purpose for being here. Therefore, I am not going to use up time so 
that we can hear our witnesses. 

I am sure that today's session in our Nation's number-one city 
will be as the other two in the first series of hearings, that it will 
be both informative and productive. If the Congress of which I am 
a part has a receptive ear and is encouraged *o do what is right for 
our leaders of tomorrow, we will eliminate and restore some of the 
devastating cuts proposed by our President, thereby giving the dis- 
advantaged and the have-nots of our society an equal opportunity 
for an education that will prepare them to protect and expand and 
defend our democratic system without the usage of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Thank you very much. 
Chairman. Hawkins. Thank you. 

The committee will be pleased to hear the first panel, Chancellor 
Nathan Quinones, Chancellor of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation; and Mrs. Barbara L. Christen, principal, Murry Bergtraum 
High School for Business Careers. We are pleased to have both of 
you. Certainly, Mrs. Christen, the committee is deeply indebted to 
you personally for the hearing being held in the Murry Bergtraum 
High School for Business Careers. 

I see we also have some of the students present in the audience, 
and it is possible that at the conclusion of this panel you may want 
to ask one or two of the students to have something to say if they 
are so inclined to do so. We are always pleaaed tr hear from stu- 
dents as well as from those who are administrators in education. 

At this time, Chancellor, we look forward to your testimony. All 
of the testimony will be printed in the record, and at this time you 
may address the committee in such form as you may select. 

STATEMENT OF NATHAN QUINONES, CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK 
CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Quinones. Good morning, Congressman Hawkins, Congress- 
man Hayes, Congressman Owens, and Congressman Biaggi. Mem- 
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bers of the House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Educational, thank you very much for inviting me to 
testify here this morning. 

Before I go on with my printed remarks, may I say very clearly 
that I am here to be one of those who has argued already before 
you in terms of the projected budget cuts. I want to dispell any pos- 
sible doubts that might be lingering. 

Beyond that, may I say that just to look at the budgetary record 
over these last 4 years, certainly from 1980 to 1984, wfll reveal that 
it is the urban areas that you well represent that have suffered a 
disproportionate amount of reduction, not only to our school sys- 
tems but beyond our school systems. And it is that erosion from the 
Federal Government that I am here to argue against simply with 
one theme, that education is our best defense. 

You will all receive copies of the board of education's Federal 
legislative agenda which contains a variety of specific proposals. 
Rather than discuss all of these, I would like to focus my remarks 
on what I believe to be the overriding problem that faces our 
Nation with regard to its youth, the increasing and alarming rate 
at which students drop cut of school. As members of an important 
congressional subcommittee, I urge you to focus your attention on 
this problem, too, as you decide what legislation to support and ini- 
tiate this year. 

Before I go further, let me make one thing clear. I believe firmly 
in a strong Federal role in education. You and I both know that 
this position is opposed by the present administration. Nonetheless, 
I believe that the Federal Government has a responsibility to those 
who have historically not been served or have been underserved by 
our public institutions. When it exerts this responsibility, progress 
is made. Look at Head Start. Look at title I. Progress has not been 
automatic or smooth. There have been difficulties in implementing 
these programs as intended, but there has been progress. 

We simply cannot abandon the need for equity in favor of the 
current for excellence. True excellence will embrace equity, too. 

Last year Secretary Bell released a report with which I am sure 
you are all quite familiar. In it he put the national dropout rate at 
27.2 percent. Think about it for a moment. That means that, na 
tionwide, nearly one out of every three students does not complete 
high school. For minorities and for big cities, the rates are much, 
much higher. 

Students drop out of school for an amalgam of reasons, low 
achievement, personal crises, financial needs, and ^amil problems. 
Not all of these can be addressed by school systems alone, although 
the schools must lead. They must assemble the forces to ensure 
that every student has a chance to reach his or her maximum po- 
tential. 

We as a nation pay enormous costs when students drop out of 
school. We cannot estimate the cost of wasted potential, but it is 
clearly too high. The related costs of welfare, unemployment, and 
youth crime are more obvious. For example, a 1977 study by the 
Economic Development Council calculated that youth crime, most 
So n 1 "* . occurs during school hours, costs New York City alone 
$329 million a year. Also unacceptable are the costs of a growing 
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illiterate adult population. Clearly, a concerted and focused effort 
must be made to keep students in school 

In New York City, and in other big cities, reducing the dropout 
rate is compounded by many other problems. One of them is sheer 
numbers. In New York City, for example, our public school popula- 
tion is nearly 1 million. This population is a needy one by almost 
any measurement. For example, wc educate almost half of the 
State's handicapped pupils, more than three-quarters of the stu- 
dents with limited English proficiency, and half of the students 
with basic educational nee&. In addition, more than one-fourth of 
the city's children are supported by public assistance, one-third live 
in single-parent families, and well over half of th^ mothers with 
school-aged children work. Between 1970 and 1^80, minorities 
became the majority in the city's 5-to-17 age group. Our population 
is richly diverse, yet often underprivileged or unsupervised at 
home. The education of our children presents unique challenges 
and difficulties. 

Despite these difficulties, I am happy to report that student 
achievement in New York City has steadily improved in recent 
years. This is proof of our conviction that every child can learn. 
Thanks in part to Federal support such as title I/chapter 1, our 
students now perform above national norms on reading and mathe- 
matics tests. Despite more stringent promotional criteria, more and 
more of our students in grades one to ni^e are promoted each year. 
The percentage of high school seniors who graduate continues to 
rise, and the percentage of them receiving our highest diploma has 
increased substantially over the past 5 years to more than 40 per- 
cent of the graduating class last year. Our June 1984 graduates 
raised their average scores on the SAT by seven points over the 
previous year. Nationally the average rose by only four points. In 
addition, more students of varying achievement levels have taken 
the most academically rigorous courses and New York State Re- 
gents examinations. Certainly the school in which you are in is a 
marvelous example of what we are able to accomplish. 

I could go on. There are many, many compelling statistics about 
the New York City school system. Let me leave you with one final 
contrast. Out of 300 Westinghouse science scholarship finalists in 
the Nation, 101— more thin a third— are from New York City 
public high schools. But these honor students attend only 19 of our 
llO high schools, and meanwhile our citywide dropout rate is exces- 
sive. New York City's school system is indeed a system of extremes. 

What must be done to reduce the dropout rate? Like the problem 
itself, the solution must be multifaceted. There is no single answer, 
and there is no quick fix. We must take a number c* approaches 
simultaneously, some dir* ,ted at students who are \i t "*«H some 
directed at long-term prevention. Let me describe r i.j H \nk you 
should support. 

First, we must identify and meet children's needs before they 
become critical. This means that our efforts must reach fill the way 
down to the earliest grades, where patterns of attendance and 
achievement are often set. 

Educational research confirms the belief that quality early child- 
hood education makes a lasting and significant difference in stu- 
dents' lives. The recently published report of the High/Scope Edu- 
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cational Research Foundation in Michigan demonstrates this even 
more convincingly than the previous Head Start studies. As you 
kiiow, this report is the latest in a series that follows the progress 
of a group of poor minority children who participated in preschool 
education. Its conclusion that the early childhood experience led to 
markedly greater success in school and in employment for these 
young people is not surprising to you or to me. But the cost-benefit 
anrlysis is striking. The report estimates that the economic bene- 
fits to society and to these students, over the course of their life- 
times, may be more than seven times the cost of operating the pro- 
gram for 1 year. This is power ammunition indeed. Not only will 
good early childhood education help to create better lives for indi- 
vidual students, but it will benefit society as well. 

We must also provide extra support services in junior high and 
high schools for our students most at risk of d x>pping out. We can 
identify these students. They have poor attendance records, have 
fai ted repeatedly in school, and are often overage for their grade 
levels. These students usually need many kinds of support: basic 
skills remediation, personal counseling, health services, employ- 
ment counseling, family counseling, and sometimes just personal 
attention, a sense that someone cares if they do not show up at 
school. 

All of these support services cannot be offered by the schools, al- 
though this is the logical place to coordinate them. In New York 
City we have a pilot project, Operation Success, in which an out- 
side agency works with students in school to identify their needs, 
refer them to appropriate service agencies, and help them negoti- 
ate through the bureaucracies of those agencies. This program is 
quite successful and should be expanded. 

The transition from junior high to high school is often critical for 
at-risk youngsters, a time when they can get lost between the 
cracks. We are just beginning another pilot program, Project Con- 
nect, that will provide extra support services to help ease this tran- 
sition. 

In addition to working with at-risk students, we must also pro- 
vide extra support and incentives for troubled schools. We know 
that failing schools can be turned around. Our school improvement 
project and local school development project, both based on Ron 
Edmonds' principles of effective schools, have had marked success 
with individual schools, and there are other examples. 

Samuel Gompers Vocational-Technical High School in the Bronx 
is one of these. In 1979, this school was in serious trouble. Fewer 
than 500 of its 1,500 students attended classes regularly, and only 
45 percent of them read at or above grade level. Violence was 
rampant, with daily cafeteria riots, gang wars, and assaults on 
teachers and students. So we hired a new principal. In about 3 
years he turned the school around. Last spring, 5,000 students ap- 
plied for only 500 places in Gompers' entering class. Attendance 
has improved dramatically, and 67 percent of the students read at 
or above grade level. Let me cite that that school is located in the 
south Bronx. 

These dramatic results were obtained by a combination of efforts 
much like what I have advocated here. In fact, I expect to an- 
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nounce soon a msgor new dropout prevention program in New 
York City that is aimed at high schools with accute need. 

There is still more that we must do. I referred earlier to statis- 
tics about single-parent families and working mothers These grow- 
ing numbers have combined to create a phenomenon called latch- 
key children. According to published reports, there were 7 million 
latchkey children in 1983. Although research on this group is 
scanty, it indicates that many of these children exhibit academic 
and behavior problems in school. Our dropout prevention efforts 
must, therefore, take into account the special needs of children 
who are unsupervised before and after school. 

I urge you to push for funding of last year's bill directed at latch* 
key children. W , must initiate a variety of measures, including 
school-based child care, to provide support for working parents and 
their children. 

Another effort related to dropout prevention is the improvement 
of our school buildings and facilities. Educational research has con- 
sistently demonstrated that the school environment has a direct 
impact on student achievement. And die physical plant comprises 
an essential part of the environment in which children learn. 

In urban areas these facts take on added importance. In New 
York City, for example, over half of our school buildings are more 
than 50 years old. That fact, combined with a pattern of deferred 
maintenance and repair since the 1975 fiscal crisis, has resulted in 
serious deterioration throughout the city. We cannot expect stu- 
dents to learn or teachers to teach in a classroom where the roof 
leaks, paint chips off, and windows are broken. Nor can we expect 
to achieve excellence in schools with out-of-date and broken down 
equipment or with one computer for 500 students. 

My final recommendation for reducing the dropout rate is one I 
urge you to consider most seriously. 

I believe that we must stress employment preparation if we hope 
to keep students in school. By employment preparation, I mean a 
range of activities including career \wareness, job survival skills, 
specific vocational skills training, mentoring experiences with job 
role models, work experience, summer and after-school jobs, and 
subsidized employment. 

In New York City we are fortunate that local businesses and uni- 
versities recognize their own need for well-prepared high school 
graduates. They have joined with the school system in a number of 
collaborative efforts to keep students in school and to prepare tl em 
well for either employment or postsecondary study. Many of these 
are very promising, though they do not yet begin to reach all stu- 
dents. 

But a large problem remains. Although unemployment is drop- 
ping in general, youth unemployment, particularly for minorities, 
remains distressingly high. How can we nope to encourage students 
to stay in school when they find that the high school diploma 
doesn't, after all, get them a job? 

In an ideal world, this is where the Federal Government would 
step in with subsidized employment. I urge you to think about this 
idea. Don't just dismiss it as unrealistic. On the one hand, we tell 
our young people that they need education to Ret ahead; on the 
other, we tell them that we can't help them find jobs. Isn't it our 
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responsibility— and by our, I mean all of us, public and private 
sector alike—to help these young people find productive, satisfying 
places for themselves? Whatever it costs to do this, it would be less 
than the costs of welfare, unemployment, and crime. 

Higher education throughout the country has already done some- 
thing analogous to what I am suggesting. Community colleges in 
New York State, California, and other States have opened their 
doors with open admissions policies, in effect, saying to students 
that a high school diploma guarantees them a place in college, 
bhouldn t we guarantee them a job as well? 

Brief as my remarks have been, out of necessity, I hope that they 
have given you a sense of the massive, complex effort needed to 
reduce the dropout rate. Last year the New York State Legislature 
enacted an extraordinary piece of legislation, the Attendence Im- 
provement and Dropout Prevention Program. This legislation tar- 
geted funds for exactly the kinds of efforts I have described. But it 
has only scratched the surface. 

The time has come for all of us to join forces: the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local governments, business and industry, col- 
leges and universities, advocacy groups, community organizations, 
and the school system. The national call for reform has focused at- 
tention on our schools, and the recent national reports have made 
many suggestions for improving our educational system. Some of 
these are very useful. But very little attention has been given to 
funding the resources for reform. And, in fact, President Reagan's 
proposed budget will have devastating effects on New York City's 
schools and, I suspect, other dependent urban school systems. 

That is why I say that we must join forces. Children are our most 
precious national resource. Any mvestment we make in them is 
also an investment in our Nation's future. If we try to save money 
today, our children will pay for it tomorrow, and so will we all. 

lhank you v.- y much for your attention. 

Chairman IiaWkins. Thank you, Chancellor. 

We will call on Mrs. Christen, and then we will ask questions of 
the two witnesses. Mrs. Christen, we welcome you as a witness to 
the committee. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA L. CHRISTEN, PRINCIPAL, MURRY 

BERGTRAUM HIGH SCHOOL FOR BUSINESS CAREERS 
Mrs. Christen. Good morning. 

Congressman Biaggi, Congres man Owens, Congressman Haw- 
kins, Congressman Hayes, on behalf of the students, the staff and 
the administration of this school, I want to welcome you to the 
Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers. I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to address you this morning, to talk 
about the problems of education on the secondary school level as 
we view them from the field, to tell you about some of the good 
things that your Federal moneys have done for the school, and to 
talk about the areas of concern that I, as a secondary school educa- 
tor, have for the education of the young people who are my respon- 
sibility. r 

First of all, I would like to tell you something about our school. I 
am delighted that Congressman Owens knows so much about it al- 
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ready, and I am going to fill you in on the details that he knows 
but hasn t explored for you at this time. 

First of all, we are a school of 2,700 students. We are a very spe- 
cial school. We are very special, I think, in a way that will please 
you very much. In the 10 years of our existence as an institution, 
we have proved that you can indeed have a school of inner-city, 
largely minority students which prepares students successfully for 
both college and entry-level positions in the business community. 

We graduated our first class in 1978, and in the years since then 
we have seen these young people move on to college and move back 
into industry, into the business community, in very successful and 
rewarding positions. It is a heart-warming thing. 

There are, I think, four reasons why this school has been able to 
do what it has done. First of all, it does educate young people for 
both college and work. And from the moment that the young 
people come into the school, from the moment that they apply, 
they know that these are the dual objectives of the school. They 
can see our seniors working in part-time and cooperative jobs. Now 
they are beginning to meet alumni. They hear from our advisory 
board that indeed success can be theirs if they will take advantage 
of the opportunity that is presented to them. 

We are an educational option school, 1 of the 110 high schools 
that Chancellor Quinones has spoken about. This means that we 
have no district. Nobody has to come to this school. That is rather 
a scary thought for the administration of any school. However, stu- 
oq rJ5r° want t0 come * ^me by application. Last year we had 
38,000 applications for admission to this school. Of those young- 
sters, we were able to take approximately 850 in our entering 9th 
and 10th year classes. 

Our students then come from all over the city. It is an integrated 
school, but largely minority— black, Hispanic, Oriental and white. 
About two-thirds of our students qualify for free or reduced lunch. 
Almost all of them travel to school via the subway, and they have 
many trials and tribulations getting here. But they do indeed come. 
Our attendance record this semester is running between 90 and 93 
percent. That is among the highest attendance rates in the city. 

We select our students, those 850 who do gain entrance, with the 
assistance of the office of high school admissions of the central 
board. We select them on a basis of 25 percent below grade level in 
basic skills at the time of application, 50 percent on grade level, 
and 25 percent above grade level. We are in no sense, thus, an eli- 
tist school. The student population of this school is a cross-section 
of the student population of the city. They come because they 
choose to come, they come because they see goals at the end of 
their 4 years which are capable of achievement, and they come 
every day. 

The third reason, of course, why the school is successful, I be- 
lieve, is because we do have a very intense concentration in busi- 
ness education. Through this concentration, students become aware 
of the value of basic skills. They see the practical application as 
they move through our programs of study of the skills which their 
English teachers and social studies teachers and mathematics 
teachers talk about and help them to gain. 
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A fourth reason why we are very successful, in my belief, is that 
we have had the opportunity to develop many liaisons with the 
business community here in downtown lower Manhattan. Since our 
earliest days, we nave been sponsored by the Downtown Lower 
Manhattan Association. We have developed an advisory board 
which helps us with the formulation of our curriculum, which 
helps us to keep up to date with events and trends in the business 
community, and which very, very generously assists us in the de- 
velopment of internships, of work-study programs and job place- 
ments, through which our youngsters can move into the productive 
economic community. 

I would like to take a few moments -now to tell you something 
about how the Federal programs which are already in pkk have 
affected our school in very positive ways. The first program, of 
course, I don't think I need to say much about, and that is the food 



of them. But there is no question that the federally sponsored 
breakfast and lunch programs are very helpful in giving our stu- 
dents the kind of start and little interruption in the day, which en- 
ables them to carry on through the day and to do their very best 
possible work. 

Beyond that, a very significant area in which Federal funds have 
helped us is in the area of actual classroom instruction remedi- 
ation. And the third area is in the area of equipment, and we will 
come to that. 

Let's look first at instruction remediation. In this school we have 
four chapter 1 teachers. These positions enable us to set up very 
small classes, 15 to 20 youngsters to a class, and a paraprofessional 
teacher. I agree completely with Chancellor Qumones that the 
degree of personal attention that a student gets in a school is a sig- 
nificant contributory factor to his success in school. Recognizing 
that many an urban youngster has a very high degree of anonymi- 
ty in his day, from the time he or she leaves his apartment in the 
morning through h:s travel on the subways, through his travel 
through the city streots, it is quite possible that no one knows his 
name, and that is not a good thing for an adolescent. When he gets 
to school, if someone knows his name, if someone cares— and our 
teachers do care, our staff does know his name — then he is in a far 
better position to benefit from the instructional programs that the 
teachers have developed than if he continues to be anonymous. The 
chapter 1 classes give us an opportunity to give to those children 
who are most in need of this personal contact the kind of support 
and the kind of individual instruction that is going to enable them 
to develop their potential. 

In addition to the chapter 1 regular classes through the academic 
year, we have a very strong summer remediation program. It rec- 
ognizes the plight of the incoming 9th and 10th grader. It recog- 
nizes that the adjustment from the lower school to the high school 
can be a very tough adjustment. It recognizes that traveling 
through the city can really be a rather traumatic experience for a 
youngster when first he undertakes it. 

Through the Summer Remediation Program, we have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce some of cur incoming students to the nature of 
the school, to the location of the school, to the area in which the 
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school is located, to the resources of that area, and also to intro- 
duce him to some of the teachers who are going to be his teachers 
through his academic career in the school. We found in the course 
of the past 8 years that we have had this summer remediation pro- 
gram that the students who participated in it really do significant- 
ly better academically than their predecessors who had no opportu- 
nity to participate in that way. 

In addition to the remediation school in the summertime, the 
board of education has sponsored at this school summer compute- 
camps. These are wonderful things, absolutely wonderful. It is not 
just for students of this school, although many of our students are 
able to participate. But the summer computer camp brings togeth- 
er students from schools all over the city, gives them an opportuni- 
ty to take subjects which perhaps they cannot take at their local 
school and, at the same time, develop job skills which ultimately 
enable them to gain entry into the business community. The reme- 
diation programs then enhance instruction and help the youngsters 
very, very much to take advantage of the high school subjects, the 
regular program of instruction, which will ultimately lead them to 
that diploma and to college and to work. 

Come back to the fact that this is an educational option school 
aBd that our option is business education. In order to carry out 
that option, in order to train youngsters for entry-level jobs, we ab- 
solutely must have equipment. And we do— not as much as we 
would like to have, not as much as hopefully we are going to have, 
and perhaps not as much state-of-the-art as it should be. But we do 
have a good bit of equipment that has been funded through Federal 
funds which enables us to bring our youngsters up to date in skills 
which they can then transfer when they move into the business 
community. 

We have about 50 Radio Shack microcomputers. These are used 
to teach computer applications in accounting, to teach computer 
literacy, COBOL, and word processing. They are distributed among 
three classrooms. The classrooms are used all day, every day, and 
the youngsters really do build skills in using this equipment, skills 
which are salable even while they are in high school. We have 
about 600 students in our junior and senior classes who are out 
there working in the afternoon in organizations in this downtown 
lower Manhattan area. They are very much in demand. We have 
more positions than we can fill, which is a wonderful thing for an 
inner-city school. 

In addition to the computers, the Radio Shack micros, we recent- 
ly received two rooms of new Smith-Corona typewriters, helping us 
to develop the program of instruction in the basic entry-level skill. 
If a youngster can type, we can get that young person a job. So 
every student who comes to this school takes typewriting upon 
entry, whether it be in the 9th or the 10th grade. It takes them a 
little while to realize that indeed everybody can learn to type. To 
some it is a struggle, but they do, and that becomes their readily 
salable skill. 

Other Federal equipment that we have are 6 IBM display writ- 
ers, 16 Adler text writers, and we have just received two rooms full 
of Tandy 1000 machines. These are being used in our secretarial 
studies program for the teaching of word processing, and they will 
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be the nucleus of the equipment which will enable us to develop a 
whole program beginning next year in information processing and 
office assistanceships. And we hope through this to enable even 
more youngsters to go out prepared to cope with the vicissitudes of 
life. 

There are, however— and I would like you to know about this— 
certain problems with categorical funds. One of the problems has 
to do with flexibility. The remedial class carries no credit towards 
the high school diploma. Because it carries no credit, there is a cer- 
tain degree of resistance on the part of the youngster to taking 
that class. Now we recognized — very, very definitely we recognize 
as educators— that Federal funds cannot in any sense supplant 
State or local funds. We have no question about that. We recognize 
that they must indeed supplement. However, I think that we can- 
work out procedures which are a little more common sensical in 
terms of motivating the youngster to take full advantage of these 
funds. 

The classes which are remedial, because they deal only with 
skills and not with the true application of these skills, present to 
the youngster a situation in which he is less likely to apply himself 
with the same intensity. It, therefore, leads the youngster to think 
this course does not count, a remedial reading class does not count 
as much as an English class, a remedial math class does not count 
as much as a math class. I think we have to take a look at ways in 
which we can utilize these funds just a little bit more effectively. 

A particular problem arises through what we can double funding 
of targeted youngsters. If a child needs remedial reading and also 
needs remedial math, it means that two out of his seven periods a 
dav are moved to another point in time. A ninth grader coming in 
will then only be taking five credit subjects towards his diploma. 
As we move towards the implementation of the regent's action 
plan, it is not inconceivable that a child could need remediation in 
three, or even four, subjects. And the ultimate result might be that 
the high school diploma would be deferred to the point where it 
would become very difficult for the youngster to obtain just be- 
cause of the overfunding. 

Again, I think we can devise different ways to do this. And let 
me suggest just one just to give an indication of the kind of think- 
ing that can go in here. If the guidelines of the Federal funding 
were such that we could take 60 students who are in need of reme- 
diation in English, create the two tax levy crosses which we would 
normally create for them, and then supplement those two with an 
additional class for credit which would be federally funded, we 
could put those 60 youngsters into classes of 20 each. In such small 
classes, they could work intense ly on the development of skills at 
the same time that they were working towards tno mastery of sub- 
ject matter. The motivation for the youngster would be far greater. 
The achievement, I believe very firmly, would be in direct propor- 
tion. So we would be maintaining that principle of supplementing 
at the same time that we would oe responding to the needs of the 
child in perhaps a more practical way. 

I note in reading the proposed American Defense Education Act 
and the Secondary Schools basic Act as it is proposed that each of 
these addresses this kind of flexibility and seems to offer to the 
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school the opportunity to create the kind of program that will re- 
spond directly to the needs of its children without destroying that 
principle of supplementing. 

Mr. Hawkins Effective Schools Act recognizes very clearly that 
one of the most significant components in the success of the school 
is the level of leadership of the principal and the staff in the set- 
ting of instructional objectives for that particular school. And I 
would suggest, gentlemen, that if we really think highly of the 
judgment of the educational staff, it might be a good idea for us to 
place a little bit more faith in their ability to create the kind of 
program that will respond to the needs of the children. 

Flexibility in equipment, this is another thing that perhaps we 
might like, again carrying out this idea of flexibility. When we got 
the new typewriters, we really wanted one kind of typewriter to 
ease the program of instruction across the board. Instead, we got a 
different kind of typewriter. When we go* computers, we wanted 
several kinds of computers so that we could set up several different 
kinds of programs; rather than that, we got one kind of computer 
Again, understanding the needs of the individual school and calling 
into play the judgment of the administration and the teaching staff 
could perhaps make the utilization of Federal funds a little bit 
more effective. 

A second area that we would like to see Congress address atten- 
tion to is the need to drive the maximum amount of money down 
into the classroom. As someone in the field, I have a very strong 
feeling that a great deal of money is being spent in the name of 
education, but that there is a great deal of it that is not coming 
into the classroom to educate the children directly. Very often we 
get the feeling in the field that far more is going for teams and 
conferences and convocations and task forces and staff cmts., and 
all of that sort of thing, and that the amount of money that is 
coming down to actually place a real teacher in a real classroom 
teaching real children with real resources, that money is dimin- 
ished by some of the administrative costs. 

Talking about real teachers brings me to the next area that I 
would like to address, and that is the concerns which confront the 
secondary schools today. 

A primary concern of all administrators in this city at this time 
is the shortage of teachers. Right now in New York CSty, we do not 
have available any high school teachers. We have programs which 
are uncovered. We have vacancies in some of our schools. Either 
we are going to put unqualified people into those vacancies, or, as 
has happened already in some instances, we are going to cancel the 
classes, thus depriving the children of the opportunity for this kind 
of enrichment in their education. 

It has been my experience when I have gone to nationwide con- 
ferences that the problems that beset New York City, beset areas 
outside the city— we have a very strong feeling that the crisis in 
numbers of teachers available which has now hit New York City is 
going to be a nationwide crisis very shortly. 

A second area that the Congress might like to address is the area 
of the education of the minimal achiever. This is not in any way to 
say that we should turn away from the education of the child who 
is economically deprived or educationally disadvantaged. But there 
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are in our schools a vast number of youngsters who are probably 
part of this rising tide of mediocrity, who can read but just barely 
at grade level, who can write minimally, whose speech patterns are 
really those that we hear on television sitcoms, whose basic skills 
will enable them to get through the competency tests, but will not 
enable them to do a great deal more. This minimal achiever really 
needs to be reached through a variety of different kinds of courses. 
The courses we have here at Bergtraum present simply one way of 
reaching this youngster, by showing him the relevance between the 
classroom and the workplace, between the classroom and the col- 
lege, and ultimately between the classroom and the kind of inter- 
esting life to which he or she really aspires. 

There are many, many ways that this kind of program could be 
set up in other schools. It can be done, as Chancellor Quinones has 
indicated, through cultural resources, through additional guidance 
counselors, through the utilization of local resources, local talents, 
through the utilization of arts, or through the utilization of music. 
Whatever area will cause a child to respond is an area through 
which we can reach him to enable him to become truly interested 
in his education. Again, the American Defense Education Act 
offers this possibility. It offers the chance to develop in the schools, 
to bring money to the classroom and to supplement. 

One need that I think really has to be addressed is the area of 
special education. I will limit my remarks on it, but there are two 
things that are very important to recognize. All educators applaud 
the concern of the Nation now for the education of those who are 
handicapped. There is no question that the Nation will be far 
better off if the talents and abilities of everyone are brought to the 
highest possible level. We recognize that the cost of educating the 
handicapped child or the child with special needs is a cost that 
runs to almost three or four times the cost of the average child. We 
would ask the Federal Government look closely at the needs of the 
child who has special problems and special handicaps and address 
its attention to that. 

In summary, from the point of view of the field, Federal moneys 
that have already come into the schools have been very, very pro- 
ductive. They have been invaluable in helping us to meet the needs 
of all of our children. We would ask for a greater degree of flexibil- 
ity, we would ask that there be more money brought into the class- 
room directly, and we would ask that the needs created by a teach- 
er shortage, by the needs of the minimal achiever in the schools 
and by the demands of special education receive your attention in 
coming days. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to address you today. 
I again welcome you to our school, and hope that your day here is 
as productive and as responsive as you would have it be. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Christen. 
[Prepared statement of Barbara Christen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Barbara L. Christen, Principal, Murry Bergtraum 
High School for Business Careers 

f rf^mSra: *\ T r Ch S ir ? mn ' 1 ******* L Christen, Principal of Murry Berg- 
before £u toSy Buwne88 Career8 ' Thank y° u for the opportunity to testify 

nrllim! £ ®2? 8ke !2 1 J a ? rofl1 ® of L m y 8011001 for you, then discuss how federal 
p^paiM benefit our students and what we would like to see in the way of federal 

w JkilL? a J!3 8 Pecial school. It's special because, in the ten years of our existence, 
we have proved something important, something that I know will be of interest to 
this committee. We have proved that a largely minorty inner-city student popula- 
tion, functioning on all academic levels from low to high can be prepared for coUare 
and also can be prepared for entry level positions in tlie busfoesTco^^ 
toF^A^^" 6 !? 1 ^ on lthatis85% mmority-black, Hispanic, andTOrien- 
to^rtl^*^ 80% go rkht to college. ThoWwho do not go 

^mediately have little difficulty getting jobs. Many of these go on to college later, 
with tuition being paid by their employers. 

f^T 8 ™" * one of U0 public high schools in New York City. It is an educational 
option school, a magnet school, with 2,700 students. We have no district Any eight 
£ ™ ^ S 1 "*? 6 *W m <?* <** ** admiSrion. Last X, 

^^r^ ii « aPP tT' of , whom we could accept approximately 860. Our students 
come from all five boroughs. About two thirds of them qualify for free or reduced 
price lunch. Most travel to school by subway. reduced 

Four aspects of our school in particular make us special and have contributed sig- 
nificantly to our effectiveness. D * 

1. We Prepare studente both for college and for work in the business community. 

2. We deliberately select 26% of our students on the below grade level in readiii 
50% on grade level, and 25% above grade level. reaamg, 

3. Our magnet, or educational option, is business education. We have the strong- 
est programs in the nation, in computer science, accounting, marketing, secretarial 
studies, and securities and finance at the secondary k vel 

f/ i^ e have developed many liaisons with the business community here in Down- 
town Lower Manhattan Our Advisory Board works with us on curriculum and on 
™.w^ Internship grains. Through these, we place students in supervised 
work/study situations. We participate vigorously in the life of DowntownLower 
agencies ito the area* ° our 8tudente to Positions in many corporations and 

JT^J 0 ^J 90 !* of ^ Committee, let us look briefly at how federal 
money helps the students in this school. It happens in three important ways- 
through the food program, by providing remedial instruction, and by jwvidin* cap- 
ital equipment which is the basis of our educational option program in business edu- 
cation. 

About the first, the food program which provides both breakfast and lunch, I 

™? w ?- need *** }} ttIe more than that it certainly responds very effectively to real 
needs. It is an excellent program. 

Let's look specifically now at classroom instruction. In this school, we have four 
Chapter One teachers, three in remedial reading and one in mathematics. These 
enable us to put students into small classes with a nonprofessional as well as a 
XnfirX^^I J" 1 ? 8k i^ up level necessary for hirii school work. 

Oiapter One is of great value because it gives the student personal attention in a 
critical area with materials adequate to his needs. 

In addition to remedial classes in our regular programs, federal funds have sup- 
ported summer remediation programs for low-achieving students prior to their 
entry into the ninth grade. Federal funds have also supported summer "Computer 
Camps" for students from many schools, including this one. p 

The summer remedial program is wonderful. It enables children to work in small 
groups with some of our regular teachers whom they will continue to know and 
work with in the regular academic year. The students become familiar with our 
building, the area, their trip to school, and our personnel. They receive instruction 
lnbasic skills men J groups, have an opportunity for cultural development, and 
begin to get a feeling for our magnet, business education. It's a wonderful program. 
We nave found that students who have participated in the summer remediation uro- 
gram have a greater academic success as a result of it. 

The summer Computer Camp program is equally wonderful. It gives students a 
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Moving from remediation to equipment, I can tell you that federal funds have 
provided much of the recent capital equipment that we have in this school which 
enables us to prepare students for employment. Our fifty Radio Shack microcomput- 
ers and printers are distributed among three classrooms and are used daily in teach- 
ing computer applications in accounting, computer literacy, and Cobol. They are 
also used to teach word processing. We recently received two rooms of new SCM 
typewriters, which help to teach the whole incoming class the fundamental entry 
level skill of keyboarding. 

Our six IBM display writers and sixteen Adler Text Writers are the basis of our 
word processing component for our senior secretarial studies majors, and, with the 
two new rooms of Tandy 1000's, will enable us to have an Information Processing/ 
Office Assistant major next year. Because these students are well taught in the aca- 
demic area as well as well-trained in their business skills, they have many opportu- 
nities open to them for employment upon graduation. They are in great demand 

I think you can see readily that federal funds are well invested in this school 

There is always room for improvement in education, though, and I know that 
you're interested in how we might use federal moneys even more effectively. It can 
be summed up in two phrases: flexibility and greater application to the cl assroom . 

Categorical funds create some problems in the high schools. Greater flexibility in 
the regulations might dimininh these. 

1. Remedial classes carry no credit towards the high school diploma. Therefore, 
the eyes of many students, they "don't count" Sometimes students resist being 
placed in such classes; they see them as "kid stuff." 

2. Because in a remedial class the skill is disassociated from its purpose — e.g., the 
purpose of reading is learning a body of subject matter or it is recreation— the stu- 
dent often does not apply himself as intensely to the acquisition of the skill as he 
would in a subject area. To put the child in a very small social studies of English 
class, where reading skill as well as subject matter could be pursued, or in a small 
mathematics class where basic computation can be pursued, would be a more effec- 
tive use of dollars and time. Reading, writing, and computation are tools and will 
develop best when used as tools and not as ends in themselves. 

3. Chapter One creates a problem in the high schools by slowing a student's 
progress toward the diploma. A ninth year student in this school, for example, 
should be taking seven subjects for diploma credit With lunch, that's a full day: 
8:05 to 2:20. If he has a remedial reading class, he must defer one of his seven re- 
quired subjects, usually foreign language. If he is eligible for a remedial math class 
as well, he will have to defer another diploma course, but he cannot defer English 
or mathematics, he should not defer social studies or typewriting or science, and he 
cannot defer physical education. Many times a school will turn down a federally 
funded program because it is targeted to students who are already in such pro- 



I recognize and applaud the concern of Congress that federal funds not supplant 
local funds in education. I agree completely that they must supplement, I think, 
however, that we can address the needs of educationally deprived students in more 
commonsensicial ways. What we need is flexibility at the bunding level. 

If, for example, the principal could take sixty students in need of language arts 
remediation, create the two tax levy credit classes to which these students would 
normally be assigned, add one Chapter One class for credit and distribute the sixty 
students in three classes of twenty each, reading skills could be developed while 
being applied. It would be effective, it would be for credit, and it would not supplant 
locafmoney. 

Applying the concept in this school, basic skills could be very effectively developed 
in very small secretarial studies classes as well as in small social studies classes or 
career exploration classes. If the principal had the flexibility to use the resources of 
his teaching staff and the particular elements of his school, he could, within the lim- 
itation of supplemental money, develop an effective program based on the tea rhing 
of basic skills. The proposed American Defense Education Act and the Secondary 
Schools Basic Skills Act seem to provide this opportunity. 

Mr. Hawkin's Effective Schools Act recognizes as the most important criteria for 
an effective school one in which there is "strong and effective administrative and 
instructional leadership ..." If you really believe that the judgment of the principal 
and staff are important, try to work out a procedure which allows for its exercise. 

This flexibility should extend also to the selection of equipment As it is, we have 
little choice: in -he case of typewriters, we got different kinds, but for the most ef- 
fective instruction we really wanted all the same kind. In the case of the VIP com- 
puters, wc really wanted 8 different kinds to provide for different subjects and pro- 
grams, but had to take 8 rooms of the same equipment 
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Furthermore the distribution of equipment to schools should be based on whether 
"km? ^ ""I? lively, that clause in the AmericaTStoe Bd^ 
twnArt which gives additional money when and if the goals are reached, atlewt 
recognizes the issue and addresses it. 

t^.ri "f lnemen * *fi 1 88 a Principal would seek for the use of federal funds 
"la 1 *e money willbe driven down into the classroom. I have 
1L!X^~ a great deal of money is being spent in the name of education, but 
that far too smair a proportion is actually going into classrooms to educate children 
Far too much goes into teams of researchers, evaluators, roving supervisors writere 

iM^T' and number » ?f Personnel who n3i^ deaTwrth 
children. The only way we're going to educate children is to put real teachere into 
real classrooms with real resources. wacners into 

That brings us to the areas of great concern in the high schools today which Con- 
gress should" be looking at The fir* of these is the shortagVrfleS Wefa« a 
crisis. In New York City now there are no high school teachers avSte in any st£ 
jert area. There are high schools in which a number of positions arevacant 

This means of course that some of the people that are presently filling positions 
are unqualified and really incompetent, but they will stay on be4useiybSy at 
SbteLth? H« e ™T m W ^ thannobody-usualJy.In the case ofWetective 
SS^LSfciSf? "Ku" < ? n f! 11 - ed - A, whole generation of teachers is now missing 
and something drastic has to be aone if elementary and secondary education istobe 



Another area that the Federal government should address is the education of the 
minimal achiever: the student who doesn't qualify for remediation; who pom the 
competency tests, but just barely; who is just on gYade levelT^'bJl^X^ay 
not 'be "economically deprived" but whose home and backgound^rein no way 
geared to educational achievement. ° way 

Jj£* jf. t^ student who reads, but neither well nor of his own volition; who can 
write, minimally; whose speech is patterned on the televison sitcoms and whose 
grasp of history and science would eliminate him on round one the locaTquU 
fc»^!i 8 ° f £ at W « de of mediocrity" that the National (fcmniiasion 
hf^i lie can be reached, but not in classes of 34. His interest in learingcan 
be sparked, but not unless subjects and courses are offered through which it can 
oXnlJ W^T' W ! d ° '* though business education, and through op- 
^^".ty Jor the student to participate in the business world while still in schbol, to 
seeand to hear educated people at work in interesting jobs and with interesting 

to any school, programs to enrich the curriculum through the arts, through occu- 
pational education or through the development of local resources can «N aX 
ewn fuS^an be" rm8e ^ ^ucationaf sights. School should be interesting and 

A^n ^"i?" ^ fel T Education Act seems to offer the possiblity of doing this. 
Again I would want to be sure that the money it would provSewould come directly 
™m . » aat J? channeled into offices and task forces and committees. 1 

would want teachers and technology and communication skills and to have the time 
mthe.r day to do it. That's how the best and the most enthusiastic te^^ takSe 

A final area for Congressional attention is that of Special Education. While educa- 
tors applaud the emphasis of the courts on the rights of the handicapped to full edu- 
SS^-Tr™* ^ nt ™ " nder .t he costs and the restrictions of obeySgcourt orders 
and guidelines- Special Education costs easUy three times as much singular educ- 
tion; these costs are born by the local taxpayers. The number of Special Education 
students in New York makes these costs very high. In fairness to^lhe PedereJ 
Government should look at ways to help with the problem 

to summary, the federal funds provided for direct classroom instruction and for 
acpnpnwnt a» of great value to thjs school. Greater flexibility for the buUdmgprin- 
«n£ 8n< ? We must always recognize that these fund? must 

supplement and not supplant local funds. Procedures should be developed to insure 
that a maximum proportion comes directly to the classroom. It is the teacher who 
makes the difference in the education of the child, not the headquarters team or the 
report-writer. ule 

Jurther areas of concern that, the Congress might wish to address are the short- 
Ifucation n ' aS81St the minimal achiever, and the needs of Special 

*£riL t ^iS?3 e £2 te \ he opportun i ty to appear here today and discuss the ben- 
efits and results of federal programs. As you can see, federal dollars have made a 
very positive and critical contribution to the educational successes of many of our 
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students. We are grateful for the continued tuppcrt and interest you have shown in 
the federal role in education. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee has been joined by Congress- 
man Jim Jeffords, the ranking Republican member on the full com- 
mittee. Mr. Jeffords, we are delighted to have you. At this time, we 
will question the witness, but if you care to have an expression at 
this time, we would be very delighted to hear your comments, if 
the witnesses would yield for the purpose of this introduction. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a statement, which I would like to put in the record. 

I am just pleased to be here, and say that I was here several 
years ago on similar hearings in Now York City, and I will be in- 
terested in finding out what progress or what direction things have 
moved since that time. So I am looking forward to the questioning. 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here. Certainly I want to com- 
mend you for holding these hearings around the country and for 
your deep interest in the very difficult problems wv face aa we go 
forward trying to redefine— or perhaps hold— the present definition 
of the Federal role in education. These are very critical hearings, 
and I appreciate very much the witnesses who are here to testify to 
guide us in this difficult time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. James Jeffords follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jambs M. Jeffords, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Vermont 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to say I am pleased to be 
here in New York and be able to participate in this, the third and last, field herring 
of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. 

As the new ranking member of the full Education and Labor Committee I am 
looking forward to working with the Chairman and other members of the committee 
on the important task of improving; education in this country. 

I have just come from two days of hearings in Vermont held to discuss the Higher 
Education Act While the process of examining that legislation and reauthorizing its 
important programs is high on the agenda of the committee, the national concern 
about elementary and secondary education mandates that we pay close attention to 
the early educational years as well. 

Todays hearing comes at a time of great concern over the burgeoning federal def- 
icit. The Administration, many members of Congress and the American people rec- 
ognize the danger inherent in $200 billion federal deficits. The atmosphere in which 
we hold these hearings is one of controlling the federal budget by limiting spending. 

If this hearing is to be truly productive in improving the condition of elementary 
and secondary education then we will have to talk about how we can better utilize 
the resources at hand, and not just about more funding. While adequate funding for 
education i' important, we must keep in mind our economic responsibilities. Federal 
resources are not limitless. While impro nng the quality of education and control- 
ling the federal r^ficit seem to be conflicting objectives, we must work together to 
achieve both the goals. 

State and local education agencies have heard the call for improvement in the 
educational system which serves our young people. The initiatives and reforms 
which have resulted vary from place to placo in response to the specific problems 
being addressed. I believe that these state and local efforts must be the heart of true 
educational reform. 

This is not to say that the federal government doee not have an important and 
essential role in this process. It doee. What we need to learn today is how best might 
this role be carried out. What should be the limits of federal involvement in educa- 
tion? I look forward to hearing from the professional educators and concerned citi- 
zens gathered here today on these questions and the many others which I am sure 
will be raised. 
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In closing, I would like to thank Chairman Hawkins for allowing Maida Town- 
send and Dr. Robs Brewer to participate as witnesses at today's hearing and to pro- 
vide us with a Vermont perspective. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair would like, first of all, to ask 
Mrs. Christen in connection with your statement on page 5 about 
the shortage of teachers, what suggestions you might nave as to 
what at the Federal level can be done in connection with this seri- 
ous problem that we have heard about across the Nation. Appar- 
ently you indicate there is an extreme shortage, many positions are 
vacant, which seems to suggest that testing or even raising the 
standards would not, as such, deal with this problem, but would 
probably even make it worse in that if you attempted to eliminate 
what one would look upon as incompetent teachers, vou would 
have still fewer. Just what suggestions would you have for offering 
some solution to this problem? 

Mrs. Christen. Congressman, the first suggestion I have is that 
the salary scale be raised. There is no question, particularly here 
in New York City, that the starting salary of young teachers is just 
so low, in the area of $14,000, that we cannot begin to attract the 
young people of ability that we need. We cannot begin to attract 
anyyoung people. I think that is the first thing. 

The second thing is a little bit more difficult to achieve, and that 
is an elevation of the orestige of the teaching profession. Many 
teachers do not feel that they have the level of respect, the level of 
appreciation, that members of other professions have from the pop- 
ulace at large. And whatever we can do to raise that status, that 
prestige, is going to be of value. 

Some of the things that can be of value are the kinds of recogni- 
tion programs that New York City has already begun for its teach- 
ers, the kinds of treatment in the programs through press, through 
publicity, through public relations that might bring before the 
public recognition of the diffic dties of teaching, of the rewards of 
teaching, and of the achievem' n s of specific teachers. 

I think, for example, of a small but wonderful thing that was 
done a number of years ago at Georgetown University. I under* 
stand they do it every year, but it had an impact upon New York 
City 3 or 4 years ago. 

Every year when the incoming class gets to Georgetown, the uni- 
versity asks the students to nominate for an award an outstanding 
high school teacher, who could in some way be responsible — who 
has been in some way responsible— for that youngster's getting to 
Georgetown. And about 4 or 5 years ago, the name of a teacher of 
English at the Bronx High School of Science came before the com- 
mittee, and had come before the committee over a period of years. 
And that teacher was brought to Washington in June, granted an 
honorary doctorate, and I think every teacher in the New York 
City Public School System felt good because of it. It was a recogni- 
tion well deserved. 

In addition, quite possibly programs through which the universi- 
ties work directly with the schools in the training of teachers to a 
degree that has not yet occurred, perhaps such a program would 
help. For example, the real training of a teacher occurs in the 
classroom. A certain amount of theory has to be imparted, a gener- 
al knowledge of how you approach the breaking up of a subject into 
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its segments so that it can indeed be imparted. A certain amount of 
knowledge of how you set the stage so that skills can be developed, 
this knowledge is necessary in the days before a beginning teacher 
walks into the classroom. But it is in the classroom, under the su- 
pervision of experienced teachers, that young teachers learn their 
skills and begin to taste the rewards— and they are indeed many — 
of teaching. 

In some countries, that I am aware of, beginning teachers are 
given not a full program, but a half program. I was visiting one 
school system last summer where the vocational education teachers 
particularly came into the school directly from industry, but were 

S'ven just a half a day's teaching program. The other half of the 
ly they worked under the supervision of other teachers. They 
worked at honing their skills, tney worked at planning their les- 
sons, and learning about the skills of pedagogy. That system works 
very well. It is certainly something that we might look at. Whether 
the Federal Government could set up a program or participate in 
such a program in some ways so that people could be brought into 
the teaching profession with a greater degree of ease than we are 
now able to do it is something, I think, for us to consider. 

Right now a person comes into the school system and immediate- 
ly is teaching in the high schools five subject classes, probably has 
an official class and probably has a building assignment. It is a 
very rigorous day. It is exhausting, and it leaves little time for the 
kind of thoughtful discussion with one's peers that would help a 
teacher to develop skills. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I think there is a recognition that we have to in- 
crease the effort in education. The question is: From whence should 
the money come? The Administration feels very strongly that we 
ought to reduce the Federal role in providing funds. The pressures 
on the cities, especially in the property tax area, indicate that we 
ought to give further assistance there. The States feel that they 
don't have the wherewithal to do it. 

Mr. Quinones, let me ask you, is there a possibility in New York 
City for the city to pick up increased costs of education and, if so, 
how much? What do you feel the Federal role should be and what 
should the State be aoing? If you can answer all of those in one 
minute, you are doing well. 

Mr. Quinones. Let me put this in the context of Vermont, be- 
cause when we look at the needs of students in urban areas, they 
are not too dissimilar from students in rural areas. The disaffec- 
tion, the sense of lack of purpose, indeed truancy and dropouts we 
see more uncommon between urban areas and rural areas in this 
country. 

More to your point is that, if anything, we can't even think of 
applying the notion of freeze to students' needs, because their 
needs continue to increase, not even to stay at the status quo. We 
look at the divorce rate in this country and the issues of abandon- 
ment, of illigitimate births — out-of-wedlock births— we look at the 
instances of child abuse. All of these are focused where it is the 
young who are the recipients of brutality, physical as well as psy- 
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chological. So to say that we should now increase the amount of 
contribution from only one source of our society, I think, is grossly 
unfair, particularly when it is the urban areas of this country that 
have disproportionately absorbed reductions. 

Having said that, we are also not precedent-setting here. When 
we go back to Sputnik, if you recall, back around 1957-1958, we ral- 
lied this country with almost national alarm that we had a lot of 
catching up to do in the area of education, and we did that fairly 
successfully. We certainly recognized the need to provide our re- 
turning veterans with schooling. All of those factors reaped bene- 
fits not just to New York City and not just to Los Angeles, they 
reaped benefits to the country as a whole. 

So the issue is one here that there is a role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has to be borne in a much more aggressive manner 
than has taken place, certainly over the course of these h * few 
years. 

Mr. Jeffords. Let me follow that up with one additional point. 

We are entering an age where the modern technology may assist 
us m educational fields. What concerns me is the point that you 
made, the areas that may benefit tremendously from it are subur- 
bia, and the urban and rural communities may be left in the dust 
by the inability to provide the capital necessary to take advantage. 
Do vou feel that is a real problem? 

Mr. Quinones. I think that when you are having a bifurcated so- 
ciety, clearly we are again— the communities that we normally as- 
sociate with surburbia are fairly affluent and well established. Cer- 
tainly they have their own amount of social instability also. But in 
terms of relative comparison, that certainly is so. And we see that 
our schools nationally in the urban areas are receiving more mi- 
nority students, more impoverished students, more students suffer- 
ing from family breakups, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Very quickly, Mrs. Christen, in relation to respect for teachers, I 
think you will find that the salaries clearly are important, especial- 
ly the starting salaries. Salaries are disgraceful in this town, and 
dearly that contributes to a great deal of the shortage of teachers. 
They are inextricably interwoven with respect. I think you will 
find a whole change in attitude with the improvement of the 
svstem, parents will feel better about the system and the teachers, 
there will be greater participation, and they will see a better prod- 
uct and respect will go up. 

I don't tlunk that the teachers don't have respect today. I think 
teachers have always had respect and will continue to have it. I 
know there are pockets and areas where respect is partial— partial, 
not universal. And you will have in many schools, little pockets in 
all different schools, where there are criticipms. But I think the 
criticisms are founded on the product, on w^at has happened to the 
system. But the reports, and Chancellor Quinones' statement clear- 
ly shows that there has been an increase in the New York City 
School System as far as effectiveness is concerned. And I think you 
will find that developing. 
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One question, Mrs. Christen, that is very important. You say 
money should be driven down. Clearly money should be driven 
down. We believe that When we appropriate funvs at the Federal 
level, I am sure the State and the city would liKe to have that 
money driven down to the classroom. It is an ideal objective. Now 
how do you do it? What are the difficulties? What are the obsta- 
cles? 

Mrs. Christen. I think vou do it by setting the guidelines in such 
a way that percentages for administrative costs come off the top, 
but are limited to a greater degree than perhaps they are. I think 
you do it by recognizing that within the school, the development of 
the program can be achieved much more successfully for the stu- 
dents who are to be served— that development can be achieved 
more effectively within the school than it can from without. 

The programs which we have developed in this school have been 
developed with our students in mind. There are things which we 
would like to do. There are kinds of classes we would like to set up. 
There are programs which we would like to initiate, but for which 
we do not nave the funds. If Federal funds could be made available 
in such a way that this school would be able to exercise its initia- 
tive in these areas—and that has to be done through the guide- 
lines—then I think that the moneys could be a little more success- 
fully used. 

Mr. Biaggi. Excuse me. But moneys are coming through now. 

Mrs. Christen. Yes, no question about it. 

Mr. Biaggi. Are they being driven down? Apparently thejr are 
not being driven down universally. From what I understand, vou 
are saying that each school, the administration of each school, is 
responsible for that money being driven down. Do I understand you 
correctly, Mrs. Christen? 

Mrs. Christen. I am sorry? 

Mr. Biaggi. Do I understand you correctly? 

Mrs. Christen. I am saying that not enough of the Federal 
moneys are coming into the classroom, that a greater percentage of 
the Federal moneys could come directly in to be used for the chil- 
dren in the classroom. There ought to be more teachers and fewer 
administrators. There are administrators outside of the school. 

Mr. Biaggi. I think you will find a large body of support for that 
thinking. 

Chancellor Quinones, at the outset you made a statement which 
I think should be focused on for a little while so we will under- 
stand the true nature of what is happening in Washington. The 
Federal Government wants to get out— at least this administration 
wants to get out— of the business of education, fliev want to get 
out of the people's business generally as a matter of policy. There 
are people who support that, and there are others who disagree. 

Now if we permit that to happen, we will find ourselves confront- 
ed with a situation in this country where some States will attempt 
to compensate for the removal of funds, and some localities will do 
that. But I think that, on the most part, though a void will be cre- 
ated, in the end the education system will be deeply affected. So I 
think we should talk in terms of that philosophy and address our- 
selves to it and not lose sight. I also believe that Secretary Bennett 
shares that philosophy, and that kind of frightens me. 
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On page 8 you talked about the environment, the impact of the 
physical plan. I know that Chairman Hawkins introduced legisla- 
tion in the last Congress, the Community Renewal Employment 
Act, which would address itself to that, and he has done it again in 
this Congress and I cosponsored it. It also would permit the com- 
munity to get involved and create some jobs. 

How much money do you think would be necessary to rehabili- 
tate the schools in the city? If you have that figure offhand, fine; if 
you don't, we would appreciate 

Mr. Quinones. We don't, but we could certainly provide that for 
you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. OK. On page 9 you make reference to a collaborative 
effort between school and business. The Murry Bergtraum School 
is ideally situated, but I think it is unique. I think we must talk in 
terms of a general application. Is the curricula today geared so that 
you are talking about vocation as well as the academics? Is it tied 
up with industry? We know there are certain school systems in the 
country that have a direct relationship with large industries, and 
they gear their curriculum so that the student is involved and is 
learning with the machines that the company provides, so that, 
when he graduates, he can go right into the industry that has jobs 
available. Do we have it here? 

Mr. Quinones. We have some. Certainly a marvelous example of 
that is right here in this school, and the Norman-Thomas School 
has a similar program to this school, but insufficiently. 

By the way, there are two elements involved here. One is the 
cost of the equipment, and certainly the dramatic changes that 
take place just in computer education. Not only is it costly m terms 
of obtaining that equipment, but in terms of maintenance as well. 

Beyond that is that most of the individuals who come into our 
vocational and occupational programs do so as a second career. By 
and large, their average age is in the high 50's. The last time we 
did an analysis, I believe that the average age was about 57. Now 
many oi those individuals are very reluctant to come into a school 
system where the rate of pay is at such a level that— you know, 
you talk about a former plumber coming into our school system or 
an electrician. We are not even competing with unskilled labor in 
terms of cost when it comes to attracting teachers. 

Mr. Biaggi. We are familiar with the general problem. 

You make reference to latch-key children. Wiiat have you done 
locally with the funds that you have in that connection? 

Mr. Quinones. Practically every community school district has 
some after-school program. In some instances the parents have to 
pay a portion of that money. In a number of other instances, what 
you have is a combination of school funds matched with communi- 
ty-based organizations also contributing, as well as city agencies, 
the Youth Bureau. 

However, this is still a small proportion of children. It should not 
be based solely on cost and whether a parent should afford it, and 
our programs should be expanded so that they are just are not cus- 
todial care. They should provide enrichment, and they should cer- 
tainly also provide remediation. It is dear that many of these 
youngsters go home to an empty apartment, watch TV passively, 
have no other interrelationship with an adult and, when the adult 
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or adults do come home, they are tired and they have to prepare 
dinner. So the youngster is now shunted more to an existence of 
isolation. 

Mr. Biaqgi. What you are proposing is the optimum, but we 
haven't even reached the first step universally, not even custodial 
care. 

Mr. Quinones. Yes. 

Mr. Biaggi. You and I know that we have so many working 
mothers out there in single-parent families who are concerned 
about what happens to their children. Oftentimes they can't main- 
tain employment. 

Mr. Quinones. That is right. 

Mr. Biaqgi. So it is a circle. It is a circle you just can't get away 
from. 

But I think chat, initially, the custodial care should be expanded. 
Mr. Quinonks. Exactly. 

Mr. Biaggi. That should have a great impact on the economy. It 
should be consistent with this administration in the ability to get 
people working, get revenue into the government and, at the same 
time, they can be comforted in the knowledge that their children 
are in school, in a sense. 

Of course, to have the optimum, the thing you are seeking, would 
be the ideal. 

Mr. Quinonks. You should know also, Congressman, that we pro- 
vided day-care facilities in a number of our high schools for those 
young women who have given birth and then don't have anyone to 
take care of the child. Were we not to do so, we would be having 
these young women remaining at home, probably on welfare, and 
not being educated. Here we are at least providing them with an 
opportunity for day care that is within the school site itself and 
giving them an opportunity to get a high school diploma* 

Mrs. Christen. May I add something? 

Mr. Biaggi. Yes, sure. 

Mrs. Christen. May I return to what Chancellor Quinones said 
about the schools which have successful business programs and to 
the Question that you raised? 

I think that what we do here is a very good example of this sort 
of driving down of moneys that I am talking about What we do 
with the business community in this school we have done out of 
our own resources. We have staff whose job it is to develop the liai- 
sons with the business community for this school. We have teach- 
ers whose job it is to not only teach classes, but also to supervise 
the youngsters who go out to work, to see that they are evaluated, 
to see that their needs or their deficiencies are addressed when the 
evaluations are not satisfactory. 

There is a discretion which I as principal have with the advice of 
my staff in the use of my own resources within the school. And it 
has been a conscious decision on our part to place the greater por- 
tion of those resources— because they are indeed limited— into this 
area. And as a result of that decision, we have been able to develop 
the fine liaisons winch we have. Had we more money, we would be 
able to do more of it, as well as to do some of the things we don't 
do, in the area perhaps of art or music or areas which are very, 
very necessary for the success of an excellent high school. 
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But this is the sort of thing that I am talking about. The oppor- 
tunity for a school to design its programs to meet the needs of its 
children as they are known to the school is an opportunity that I 
think could be expanded. 

Mr. Biaggi. Clearly you are doing it here. I am talking about as 
a matter of policy in all the schools. 

Mrs. Christen. Yes. 

Mr. Biaggi. I think that is something we should work on. 

Mrs. Christen. I believe firmly, though, that every school exists 
within a community which offers very specific resources. They may 
not be the same resources as those which we have, but they are 
resources that can be developed. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chancellor, I clearly believe that we should be 
spending far more in education at eveiy level, starting with the 
Federal Government. I think our peiceptiou of what needs to be 
spent for education lags far behind our perception of what needs to 
be spent in other areas, like defense and business. There has been 
an enormous increase in the kind of expenditures we make, say, for 
fighter planes. The first fighter planes the United States ever con- 
tracted for cost less than $100,000, and now they cost around $18 
million or $19 million. An aircraft carrier will cost $3.5 billion. We 



world make it necessary to require better expenditures in these 
areas. But in an area like education we have Neanderthal thinking 
that goes back to the 1940's and to the early 1950*8. So we are 
spending far too little. 

However, one argument that the President will use— he has al- 
ready used it and he will use it even mor .— is that the commit- 
ment at the local and the State levels are not great enough. We 
have an acknowledged surplus in New York City. We acknowledge 
that our surplus for the last fiscal year is $500 million. And when 
we admit that we have $500 million, my experience in city govern- 
ment lets me know that we have far more than that as a surplus. 

What commitment has the city made, additional commitment, to 
education? These are funds that may not be there continuously, so 
you can't slot them into your operating budget, but for equipment 
and capital expenditures for the kind of equipment that is needed, 
a school like this could be the beneficiary of this surplus. I also 
think our State will definitely have a surplus and we are, of course, 
giving tax cuts, et cetera. 

The President is going to score when he says that we are not in- 
terested in education at the New York City and New York State 
level if we don't allot considerable percentages of our surpluses 
toward education here. 

Am I wrong? Have we done it already? Has the city made a com- 
mitment, some special commitment, out of the surplus? Has the 
State made some new commitments to education? Could you tell us 
and bring us up to date on that? 

Mr. Quinones. We are just in the process of that negotiation 
right now. The executive budget of the Mayor has made some com- 
ments, but not as specific as 1 am sure that they will be, and ones 
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that we will be pressing for. The Governor of the State of New 
York has made some specific recommendations in terms of the im- 
provement of the moneys coming increasingly into impoverished 
areas, by the way, which is, I think, a breakthrough of the kind of 
grandfathering that has existed heretofore. 

But let me say that just as our press is before you in increased 
moneys from the Federal Government, I am fully in accord with 
you that that can[t now leave the municipal and the State govern- 
ments satisfied with, whatever their contributions may have been 
in the past, even as being sufficient for the needs of education. 

Mr. Owens. Could you be a bit more specific, Mr. Chancellor? I 
am told that some adjustments were made on some aid formulas 
from the Federal Government to the city a few months ago, and 
that New York City got more money from the Federal Govern- 
ment. And I am told that the Mayor then pulled out some city 
funds of equal amounts, so we had no gains. I would like to hear 
more about that. I am told that for certain funds that do come into 
the city, like the Truancy Prevention Funds, the formulas are such 
that for one-fourth of the city's population that are on public assist- 
ance, the poorest areas of the city— and I represent one of those 
areas— there is no channeling of funds directly into those areas to 
compensate for the tremendous problems tha* they have. In fact, 
the Youth Board had a formula for summer pi igrams that I think 
the Board of Education chose to allocate strictly on a per capita 
basis instead of leaving the allocation to go to the poorest areas as 
it has in the past. 

So I am concerned about how we are handling funds, and I would 
like for you to be more specific. Did we, upon receiving more Feder- 
al funds as the result of adjustment, have a pull-out of city funds? 

Mr. Quinones. I think you raised issues both on the State level, 
as well as on the municipal level. 

Let me say that, as 01 last year, the amounts of money that we 
received from the State, or that were allocated by the State, in 
terms of education for the city amounted to just about 30 percent. 
Recognize that just on the basis of numbers, our school system rep- 
resents 34 to 35 percent of all of the students in the State of New 
York, so that just in terms of proportion, we did not and have not 
been receiving the due amount. 

Beyond that, just as I have indicated here, we do have 81 percent 
of the limited English proficient students in our schools of all of 
the schools in New York State. More to the point that you raised, 
we have presented our budget, and the Board of Education is now 
reviewing it— but the Chancellor's budget, as it was presented by 
December 15, indicated that we have a need of $477 million more 
for this next academic year. We will be pressing aggressively before 
the municipal government for those moneys to be addressing the 
very issues that I raised here this morning. 

Mr. Owens. So you say you have indicated the need, but you 
have no commitment? 

Mr. Quinones. That is right. 

Mr. Owens. Mrs. Christen, may I ask you a couple of questions? 

First, could you be a little more specific about the number of stu- 
dents who go to college? What is that percentage for a school like 
this? 
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Mrs. Christen. About 80 percent of our students go immediately 
into college. 
Mr. Owens. About 80 percent. 

Mrs. Christen. About 80 percent. The 20 percent who do not go 
immediately have no difficulty for the most part finding positions 
in the business community. And we are finding, as I had thought 
we would, that a number of them go to college after 1 year or 2 
years, because they very often take positions with concern* which 
pay their tuition. They will go with one of the investment houses 
or one of the banks or one of the insurance companies who pay 
their tuition for part-time attendance in college. 

It just hasn't been long enough yet for us to get a total ultimate 
figure there because our first class graduated in 1978. But I would 
suspect that the figure is between 85 to 9C percent. Incidentally, 75 
percent, I believe, is the figure across the board for the city; is it 
not, Chancellor? Seventy-five percent of all the graduates of the 
city high schools go on to some form of higher education. Of course, 
that varies from one school to another, but in a school such as this, 
it would 

Mr. Owens. Seventy-five percent of all graduates go on to higher 
education? 

Mrs. Christen. All high school graduates in New York City. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. That is a statistic that I have 
never heard before. 

Mrs. Christen. It is a statistic that astonishes my surburban 
friends, but it is a very real one. 

Mr. Owens. You mean, after the high dropout rate, those who do 
remain actually go into higher education? 

Mrs. Christen. That is right. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. 

Could you give us for the record a few more details about the 
costs of a school like this, the costs of your computer program and 
your business education program? Again, I think that our percep- 
tion of what it costs for education lags behind our recognition of 
what other areas of business and defense, et retera, cost. Your com- 
puter program, for instance, how old is the equipment? Just what 
is the gap between the state-of-the-art equipment and the equip- 
ment that you are training the youngsters on, and what kind of ex- 
penditures would be necessary to update it and for technicians to 
maintain it? You said earlier that that is one big problem, the 
maintenance of the equipment and the technicians needed. Tell us 
for the record a little bit about of what is involved. 

Mrs. Christen. All right. Let me separate it into two parts, the 
instructional program and equipment. 

We receive no additional funds for the management of our in- 
structional program, no extra funds, no more funds other than 
those which any city high school would get. All of the high schools 
receive their funding on an across-the-board formula basis which 
takes into consideration the unique nature of each school. So we do 
not receive extra monies for the management of our instructional 
program. 

The cost of equipment is something else. But because we are an 
educational option school, the investment in equipment is in busi- 
ness education. We have no shops, we have no woodworking shops, 
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no home economics program. We have a minimal music program, a 
minimal band, that sort of thing. The cost of the equipment is ex* 
tremely expensive. 

When we opened in 1975, the board of education provided us 
with an IBM System III computer which costs at that time approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars, and we began at that time 
also with about nine rooms of electric typewriters. We were a 
brand new school, and this was fine equipment at the time. 

The replacement of those typewriters has become a very, very se- 
rious problem. We have students in our school now— we have class- 
es in which as many a 4 10 or 12 students are unable to type be- 
cause the equipment is so badly worn by now that, even with con- 
stant repair, it is constantly going out of service. The cost of main- 
tenance contracts is extremely high. It is up now to about $70,000 
or $80,000 a year for all of the equipment that we have in the 
school. It is now, to a large degree, borne by the Board of Educa- 
tion. They have assumed the costs of maintenance. But this year, 
so many schools have so much equipment to maintain that I think 
they are funding about one-third of the total cost of repairs. The 
other two-thirds comes out either from the instructional budget if 
we are allowed to convert funds to carry the service contracts. If 
we are not allowed convert funds to carry the service contracts, 
then either the teachers themselves repair what they can or it goes 
unrepaired. And there are many situations in this city in which 
equipment is not being used because it is not repaired and we do 
not have the funds to do so. 

The cost of new equipment is prohibitive. Our IBM diplay writers 
cost about $50,000 each. The computers, the Tandy 1000 -iputers 
that we are getting, probably cost about $1,000 each. I an )t sure, 
but I think that is the number that was being talked about. But 
that has been coming through Federal funding. 

We are still teaching computer science using keypunch ma- 
chines, and that is becoming a very negative element. For a few 
years there, we felt strongly that there were enough companies out 
there still using keypunch machines and that it was justified. Now 
we justify it on the basis on the fact that the kids learn to pro- 
gram, they learn the basics of the language, they learn to do every- 
thing that you have to do using the keypunch and then, when they 
get out into industry, they can transfer their skills, and indeed 
they do. But things would be so much better if we had up-to-date 
equipment and they could really learn right here. They have 
learned a great deal here, a^d their motivation and their skills are 
high, so they do make the transfer. But it is nowhere near so good 
as if we had the stuff to start with. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. 

No further questions, Mr. Chainnan. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have two questions for Chancellor Quinones, one which re- 
quires a brief answer, and two for Mrs. Christen. 

The first question is that I notice in your statement you men- 
tioned— which I think is commendable— the record that you were 
able to achieve here in New York City. And out of the 300 Westing- 
house college scholarship finalists of our Nation, 101 or one-third, 
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or more than one-third, are from New York City. But you men- 
tioned also that only 19 were from the 110 high schools. 

My question is: Can you give me a description of the socioeco- 
nomic districts from which these 19 students came? 

Mr. Quinones. They run the gamut. 

Let me also say that that becomes rather difficult, without evad- 
ing your question, because schools such as Murry Bergtraum and 
the Bronx High School of Science and some of the others draw 
from a very wide geographical area. So those schools are not just 
from the immediate locale. 

However, let me cite a number of schools that do come to mind. 
Newtown High School is a neighborhood high school in Queens. It 
had six Westinghouse semifinalists. Reflecting the gamut, it is 
probably one of the best integrated schools in all of the United 
States, having Korean, Vietnamese, Colombian, Hispanic students, 
black students. You name it, and that school does have it 

One student, a handicapped student from Frances Louise High 
School, is, I believe, the first handicapped student in all of the 
United States winning a prize. We have a student who has been in 
this country less than 4 years being a Westinghouse winner. 

What I am saying is that if you were to look at— by the way, 
Mayor Koch is hosting all of the Westinghouse semifinalists at 
Gracie Mansion this evening — you will find that that group of 
youngsters represents a cross-section of our student*, possibly with 
a higher representation — not possibly, but with a higher represen- 
tation of Asiatic students. 

Mr. Hayes. And blacks? 

Mr. Quinones. And blacks, and Hispanics. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. 

You raised what is a very critical problem which I share, and it 
is very important, youth unemployment which adds to the whole 
dropout ratio. You point out the lack of hope and opportunity for 
employment being contributing factors. My specific question is — 
you mentioned subsidizing employment, the Federal Government 
should begin to give consideration to that— are you prepared to 
elaborate on what you mean by subsidizing employment? 

Mr. Quinones. Yes. We have initiated a program in New York 
City— I would add, by the way, by saying that we have a coopera- 
tive education program in our high schools where last year we had 
17,000 youngsters employed. Those youngsters go to school for 2 
weeks, and then they are employed full-time for 2 weeks in the 
major companies of this city. The attendance and the retention 
rate of that program is close to 95 percent. It is extremely success- 
ful. 

What it really reflects is that many of our youngsters drop out 
for a variety of reasons, and one of them is economic. We have poor 
students attending our schools. More to your issue is that there has 
been a program where companies have been partially subsidized 
for the number of youngsters whom they hire. This makes it even 
more appealing for those companies who at times may be some- 
what reluctant not only to hire young people, but to hire young 
people from minority groups where they nave traditionally not 
done so before. 
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Mr. Hayes. Being more specific, could you see the possibility of 
some of the programs that were put into effect during the Roose- 
velt era and updated by our own Congressman Hawkins here and 
the late Senator Hubert Humphrey as being an aid to the reduc- 
tion in some of the unemployment problems that we face? 

Mr. Quinones. If we go back to the days of yesteryear, we cer- 
tainly had the CCC, the Civilian Conservation Corps. We certainly 
know that there are more than enough projects in terms of the en- 
vironment that need attending to. We recognize what that program 
did in terms of espirit and self-discipline, as well as in becoming 
contributors to the betterment of the environment of this country. 
That is just one. 

We indicated the need for just the improvement of our school 
system, of our physical plants, and what that could do to employ- 
ment in the immediate neighborhood for those subcontractors and 
contractors who want to get a foot ahead and for the opportunity 
that that could provide in terms of our young people having oppor- 
tunities for apprenticeships with them. 

Mr. Hayes. Mrs. Christen, you mentioned your summer remedial 
program. Could you see, even with the suggested changes that you 
make, an end to this kind of program once you propose budgetary 
constraints and reductions that the administration is now coming 
forth with? 

Mrs. Christen. I think, actually, that is a question that Mr. 
Quinones could answer more effectively than I. 

I certainly see it as being one of the areas that the board might 
consider having to cut. I don't know whether they are or not, but it 
is an extra program which could very easily come under the ax if 
funds are cut, yes. And if it were cut, it would be very sad indeed. 

Mr. Hayes. You mentioned something about the lack of high 
school teachers available here in New York City. 

Mrs. Christen. I am sorry? 

Mr. Hayes. The lack of available teachers here in New York 

City. 

Mrs. Christen. All right. 

Mr. Hayes. You said there were none available, as I understood 
you. 

Mrs. Christen. That is right. 

Mr. Hayes. Would you be in favor of federally enacted beginning 
salary levels for teachers? 

Mrs. Christen. I believe I would be. I would be in favor of any- 
thing that is going to up the salary level and attract the kind of 
people to teaching that we need. I don't know what the difficulties 
would be, but I certainly would favor something of that sort 

Mr. Hayes. Just one final comment I think that, if I understood 
the statistics that are contained in your statement, two-thirds of 
the students that enter into this high school are either at or above 
the grade level; is that right? Twenty-five percent 

Mrs. Christen. Seventy-five percent, actually. 

Mr. Hayes. Three-quarters then. 

Mrs. Christen. Three-quarters of them. 

Mr. Hayes. This, I think, is a contributing factor to that great 
number you say enter into institutions of higher learning. Do you 
think it would be a contributing factor? 
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Mrs. Christen. It certainlv is a contributing factor, but that is 
the distribution of at, on and above grade level students across the 
city— quite clo«e to it, at any rate. And remember that the number 
of students, the percentage of students, city-wide who enter higher 
education is 75 percent. That is pretty high. I think that is marvel- 
ous testimony to the effectiveness of these schools of the city, even 
with the difficulties that they have with regard to resources. 

Mr. Hayes. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Christen, what is the class size in the school? Did you say 
something about 20 in a class? 

Mrs. Christen. No. By contract and by fiat now, class size in 
the— the great majority of classes, almost all classes now, is at a 
maximum of 34. That is very large. The remedial classes 15 and 20, 
and thank God for them. 

Mr. Biaggi. What is an ideal size? 

Mrs. Christen. An ideal size is about 25 for a normal class. 

Mr. Biaggi. Actually, I am setting the groundwork up for 

Mrs. Christen. You are setting me up? 

Mr. Biaggi. I am using you to zing into my good friend, Mr. 
Quinones. 

Mrs. Christen. Oh, dear, I am not that close to retirement, Mr. 
Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Well, you are the innocent bystander. 
Mr. Quinones. We have a ricochet. 

Mr. Biaggi. Chancellor, there are plans to close a school up in 
Co-op City. I am told that one of the reasons is the class size is 
about 20 or thereabouts. We are looking for an ideal situation. We 
have two schools up there and one of tnem has an ideal situation, 
and we are told that it is underpopulated because it has smaller 
classes. I thought that was our objective. 

Mr. Quinones. You are quite right. 

By the way, notice that here we are talking about high schools 
where we are imposing a maximum of 34. We have overall, wheth- 
er it is elementary, middle or senior high schools, the largest ratio 
of students to teachers in all of New York State. 

More to your point, I don't know of any school— and I am not 
saying that that might not be so— that is earmarked for closing in 
the north Bronx or anywhere else in the city. We don't envision— I 
don't envision closing any school because the needs both— you take 
district 10 in the Bronx. It is severely overcrowded and sorely in 
the need of space. District 6 in Manhattan, the needs of special 
education are still ones that need more space than an average 
class. 

Mr. Biaggi. Can I make you an ally to keep the school open? 

Mr. Quinones. I can give you a guarantee that we will not be 
closing a school and giving it over to anybody. We may have to 
have more shared facilities in terms of some of these programs, but 
in no way do we 

Mr. Biaggi. We made progress. We made considerable progress. I 
am going to hold you to that guarantee. 

Mr. Quinones. Absolutely. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Chancellor and Mrs. Christen, 
for your testimony. I think the questions indicate how well a job 
you actually did. We appreciate your presentations, thank you. 

Mr. Quinones. Thank you all very much. 

Mrs. Christen. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next panel will consist of Ms. Maida 
Townsend, president of the Vermont National Education Associa- 
tion; Thomas E. Harvey, president of the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion; and Ms. Edith Fulton, president of the New Jersey Education 
Association. 

We will call on the witnesses in the manner in which they were 
listed. Ms. Townsend, we will hear from you. Ms. Townsend is 
President of the Vermont Education Association. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Cnairman, may I have a brief word? 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. I want to welcome you here, Maida. I just arrived 
myself. Of course, one of the reasons I came is knowing you would 
be here. I wanted to hear your testimony. I also knowthat you just 
led a very successful demonstration in the State Capital of Ver- 
mont. I think you had some 2,000 people appear. I think that that 
kind of interest demonstrates the problems that a rural State is 
having, as well as some of the urban areas, in facing the problems 
of education. You have been an outstanding leader of our teachers* 
and I know they are all proud of you for being there Saturday, and 
I am very proud of you for being here today. Welcome to the com- 
mittee. 

Ms. Townsend. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mb. Townsend said some very fine remarks 
about you also yesterday, Mr. Jeffords. 
Mr. Jeffords. Wonderful. 

Chairman Hawkins. Which I was privileged to hear. 

STATEMENT OF MAIDA TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT, VERMONT 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Townsend. T vrg just about to say we are very proud of you, 
too, Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the panel, I am Maida 
Townsend, president of Vermont NEA. As such, I represent 5,900 
public classroom teachers and education support personnel in Ver- 
mont. As such, as Congressman Jeffords has made mention of, I 
come to you fresh from a demonstration, unprecedented in its mag- 
nitude, in support of a major boost in State aid to education as well 
as relief for the overburdened local property taxpayer. 

The 2,000 taxpayers, parents, educators, and children gathered in 
Montpelier represented those who had to deal firsthand with the 
results of our State's not doing its fair share for public education, 
the results of our Federal Government's not doing its fair share for 
public education. The fact is that as Federal funds have shrunk 
and as our State's contribution through general State aid has hov- 
ered around the 25 percent mark—this, by the way. despite an in- 
crease in 1982 in both our sales and income taxes for the purpose 
of education— the local property taxpayer in Vermont has been 
asked to pickup well over 60 percent of the cost of public education. 
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The historic commitment of Vermont's taxpayers has been im- 
pressive, with impressive results. We have managed to retain aver- 
age per-pupil expenditures equivalent to the national average. This 
year Vermont students achieved the second highest average SAT 
scores in the Nation. Vermont had the fifth lowest high school 
dropout rate in the Nation. Hazen Union High School in Hardwick, 
VT was chosen as one of the outstanding secondary schools in the 
Nation. 

Yet> despite Vermonters' historic support for our schools, very 
clear danger signals cropped up as we entered the current school 
year. And I would share those with you briefly to set a context. 

In West Rutland, VT, the school budget went to a fourth vote. 
There was a 30-percent turnover in the teaching staff, and classes 
began a week late. 

In Colchester, VT, the school budget went to a third vote. Ele- 
mentary music and art were cut, as were four department chair- 
persons, and a new math/science position was eliminated. 

In Springfield, VT, the school budget went to a third vote. The 
budget passed was less than the budget for 1983-84, which was es- 
tablished at the budget level of 1982-83. District funds for supplies, 
books and equipment were cut approximately 28 percent Eliminat- 
ed were an elementary physical education position, the high school 
woodworking program, the positions of audio-visual director and 
reading director for the district, two elementary schools were 
closed and, at any one time, at the beginning of the school year in 
Spnngfield, over 200 elementary students were on an asphalt play- 
gr. -nd. 

In Milton, VT, the school budget again went to a third vote. Cut 
was one-half of the entire elementary program in art, musk, li- 
brary and physical education. Also lost at the elementaiy level 
were one-half of the nursing services and two special educ tion 
aides. One elementary school was closed. In the high school, gone 
were one home economics position, one and a half industrial arts 
positions, one physical education position, one library position, and 
one-half of a nursing position. All junior high intramural sports 
were eliminated, as were the hockey and gymnastics programs. 
Eleven teaching positions were still unfilled 1 week before school 
due to open. 

The Vermont taxpayer is being literally bled dry by a lack of 
genuine partnership among !ocal, State, and Federal Governments. 
And we of Vermont NEA dread the consequences if relief is not 
forthcoming, and soon. In Montpelier we have asked that the 
needed reform be addressed, and we have proposed legislation de- 
signed to implement such reform. We ask two things or the Federal 
Government here today. 

We ask that the so-called federally supported programs be 
funded at a minimum at the 1980 funding levels, adjusted for infla- 
tion. This would require a Federal education budget of $22 billion, 
not the $15.5 billion suggested by the administration. We in Ver- 
mont heartily support programs such as handicapped education, 
vocational education, bilingual education, chapter 1 education. But 
without that genuine tri-partite partnership, those programs will 
operate on a shoestring at best, with equal educational opportunity 
for all of Vermont's children endangered. Bilingual programs in 
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Vermont's northern tier have simply disappeared; 50 percent of 
our students eligible for chapter 1 services are not being served; 
since 1983, 52 special education mainstream personnel have not 
been funded from other than local level, if there— not to mention 
the legal and legislative quagmires which have developed over 
services for the learning disabled and residential placement. We 
are not asking for a handout. We are simply asking for the Federal 
Government to do its fair share. 

Our second request is that progressive public education initia- 
tives be addressed by the Federal Government. We were most 
pleased when the mathematics/science measure was passed, but 
given the needs, that legislation was only a first step, and not even 
that if the appropriate Funding is not maintained. Vermont's share 
is to be cut by half if the administration's proposed budget is adopt- 
ed. 

We ask that you look beyond such initial steps. We ask that you 
give the utmost consideration to the kind of Federal support out- 
lined in the American Defense Education Act. In terms or Doth dol- 
lars and method of distribution, the American Defense Education 
Act contains many components which are attractive to Vermont 
educators. It provides a voluntary program for local districts based 
on incentives for improving quality of instruction in key disciplines 
such as mathematics, science, foreign languages, technology and 
guidance. It provides local assessment of needs, followed by local 
development of and evaluation of improvement progr ams . It pro- 
vides ensured participation in such local responsibility by not only 
all elements of each local educational community, but also of the 
Jarger community— parents, business, industry. It provides that the 
Fedeial dollars to support improvement plans would supplement, 
not sup .'ant, existing moneys, and that such dollars would flow di- 
rectly L ,m the Federal level to the local levei with a minimum of 
redtape and paper shuffling. And those dollars would not be insub- 
stantial. Vermont alone could, in 1 year, receive approximately 4.5 
million new Federal education dollars, with the total bill nation- 
wide being approximately $2 billion in the first year and essential- 
ly double that amount in subsequent years. It is by no means inex- 
pensive, but we in Vermont believe our children are worth it, and 
we franky need the help and we ask for it. 

One further word. We are certainly not ignorant of the Federal 
deficit, nor would we want that deficit ignored. Priorities are 
skewed, however, if even with such a deficit, military spending can 
increase while public education funding is cut. Something is seri- 
ously amiss if we can literally be holding bake sales to support edu- 
cation programs while the military can apparently afford $700 
toilet seats. For us in Vermont NEA, there is no acceptable expla- 
nation for public education to receive less than its fair share, 
whether that H from the Federal level or the State level. 

With 90 percent of our children being educated in public schools, 
it cannot reasonably be denied that Vermont's strength— that 
every State's strength— indeed the Nation's strength— depends 
upon ensuring equal educational opportunity and equal access to 
education for every child. For the Federal Government or the State 
government to continue to say, "We just can't do it; you folks at 
the local level will just have to keep on doing the best you can," 
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that, in our mind, would be not only incredible, but frankly uncon- 
scionable. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Townsend. 
The next witness is Thomas E. Harvey, president of the Maine 
Teachers Association. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. HARVEY, PRESIDENT, MAINE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Harvey. Chairman Hawkins and members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, as president of the National Education 
Association's State affiliate in Maine, I am pleased to testify on 
behalf of the 14,500 members. Our membership is composed of all 
types of public school employees from kindergarten through gradu- 
ate school at the university. 

In preparing my testimony, I consulted several sources: Maine's 
commissioner of education, the Governor's advisors, university per- 
sonnel, the citizen's report of Representatives to the US. Congress 
John McKernan's and Olympia Snowe's advisory committee, and 
my own personal experiences as a junior high school mathematics 
teacher for 14 years. I have also worked as an adult education in- 
structor, summer school instructor and adjunct instructor at the 
university. During the past 3 years, I have served on various task 
forces dealing with educational reform ir Maine. 

In regards to the effectiveness of ongoing Federal programs at 
the elementary and secondary levels, Maine has three lessons 
learned from previous experience. And I would emphasize this is 
for Maine and not necessarily the world. The Federal Government 
should work with State government in delivering programs directly 
to the local level. The Federal Government should specify the goals 
and outcomes for a program, but not the procedures used. And the 
Federal Government must provide adequate and timely funding r*f 
mandated programs. 

The block grant approach to funding programs is a good solution 
to the first concern. In Maine we have enacted and funded several 
new programs such as innovative grants for the classroom, early 
childhood education, basic school approval, student assessment, 
high school standards for graduation, and a newly revised teacher 
certification law. As school districts define particular local needs, 
the State can initially provide the funds and resources necessary to 
effectively and efficiently enact the programs. The block grant 
money from the Federal level, directed by the State, guarantees an 
equitable distribution throughout Maine. All school districts will 
have the opportunity to share the resources, as opposed to only 
those with grant writers obtaining funds. This is particularly essen- 
tial for a rural State like Maine. The State's funneling of the block 
grants provides for the elimination of overlapping requests and the 
enhancement of the State funds. 

The second concern of overregulation can best be illustrated by 
the migrant education program. Educating children of migrant 
workers in Maine is a seasonal venture. Maine's climate ana size 
do not allow for year-round employment, whereas in California a 
migrant worker might never leave the State. The Federal role 
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should be, and it is, to provide the goal and allow the State to 
define the specific process that will be implemented to meet the 
needs of the children. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 has been consolidated from 28 specific programs into 
one block grant with a specific goal. This has enabled a greater 
flexibility which has targeted funds to special local needs. Thus, 
these funds have become an integral part of the educational p lan 
in Maine. 

The lack of stable funding has caused major tension at the State 
and local levels. This has been exemplified by the Education for All 
Handicapped Act passed in 1975. The Federal funds committed to 
this Act have only met the full need for its initial 2 years. Since 
that time, the State and local resources have had to be diverted to 
cover the education of the handicapped. Not that that is not impor- 
tant. It is very important. That is why we have diverted the funds. 
On a similar note, the entitlement formula should be based on 
recent costs, not 2- or 3-year-old figures. The present funding levels 
are, therefore, neither adequate or timely. 

Given these three lessons, specific programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government are meeting basic objectives. The migrant 
education program is reaching a good number of students in 
Maine, but not all. Bilingual education is a growing program, with 
now 31 dialects being spoken in the State of Maine and having to 
be addressed in our public schools. Public Law 94-142 is operating 
and providing access to new programs, but not total access. Chap- 
ter 1 is delivering services to many of Maine's students, but not all 
who are in need. Vocational education at the secondary level has 
expanded, but not to the degrees they must. Realistically, these 
programs are being made to suffer from budgetary restraints. The 
lack of increases to combat inflation alone have caused a decrease 
in the programs we were once achieving. 

The municipalities in Maine have reached a saturation point re- 
garding property taxes. A statistic you may not know, although we 
are 41st in per-capita income, we are 11th in the ratio of per-capita 
income to property taxes paid. This year the State increased its 
share of education costs to 55 percent of the total cost of education. 
A recommendation to raise the State portion to 60 percent is in the 
legislative process now, and it is strongly being supported. This sig- 
nificant commitment is to fund the Education Reform Act of 1984. 
A fear exists that much of the increased revenues that the State of 
Maine has committed will be absorbed by the demands of the tradi- 
tionally funded Federal programs which have been cut by inflation 
costs without the reality of the proposed further cuts in the name 
of combating the deficit. Thus, in Maine, the reform movement is 
placed in extreme jeopardy. 

The high value of the school nutrition program can never be ac- 
curately measured. In Maine many families depend upon the pro- 

fram to supply the nieyor meal of each day to the children. Several 
reakfast programs are also conducted and those programs were 
growing. My 15-year-old daughter and my 12-year-oid son both re- 
ceive free hot lunch. The school district serving my children edu- 
cates approximately 600 K-12 students. Since 85 percent of those 
students qualify for free or reduced meals, the local district subsi- 
dizes the remaining children so that no discrimination is fostered. 
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A cutback in this program would destroy a long tradition and leave 
the majority of children hungry in our town. 

I teach in a community where there are 40,000 in population, in 
a junior high school. It used to have a bagged lunch program. Be- 
cause of the importance of feeding children so they can learn, we 
at the local level have built a cafeteria. If those special funds are 
reduced, that cafeteria will again be empty and we will return to 
the bagged lunch concept. Frankly speaking, as a classroom teach- 
er, I have yet to find a way to combat growling stomachs in trying 
to teach mathematics. 

The inadequate funding of Public Law 94-142 has already caused 
obvious tensions within the education budgets of Maine's communi- 
ties. In many cases, these costs have forced taxpayers to make King 
Solomon's choice of cutting the baby in halt, and only partially 
fund special education and the general operation of the schools. 
Thus neither program operates effectively. 

A rural State relies heavily on agrarian and industrial econo- 
mies. Vocational education is the open door to a productive career 
for many Maine pupils. The public has consistently voted bond 
issues for vocational education m Maine. However, the most recent 
vote was very close, indicating we have gone to the well one too 
many times. Maine has just lost $2 mil) ion in Federal subsidy this 
year to postsecondary vocational education via supplemental pro- 
grams. This will surely affect the secondary programs in our high 
schools. 

It will take significant dollars to fund existing programs at ap- 
propriate levels, dollars winch are not expansions of programs, 
only a preservation of the present. If the Federal Government were 
to expand to new programs, I would suggest a few areas, such as a 
linkage between vocational education and a handicapped education 
program. Passage of the American Defense Education Act mirrors 
many of the provisions of Maine's new Education Reform Act. The 
ADEA would provide the necessary supplement to State resources 
to guarantee success in improving education in Maine's schools. It 
also requires an evaluation process which will prove valuable to 
th.9 local, State and national agencies as we progress forward. 

I would add that it would also give the opportunity to address a 
newly identified concern in Maine, and that is students' aspira- 
tions. In our agrarian and industrial economies, our students have 
long looked to the lumber industry and to the paper mills as a 
place to go to work. Those places no longer are going to be existing 
for our students, as automation takes over and we enter the infor- 
mational society. We have newly identified student aspirations as 
an extreme problem. We must address that concern. 

I dare say to you, gentlemen, that if we spent as much money 
advertising about the good of public education during the Super- 
bowl as we advertised to be what you could be in the armed serv- 
ices, then public education would be served very, very well. 

I would caution against any actions that would be called improv- 
ing K-12 at the expense, however, of postsecondary education. 
These two spheres are not mutually exclusive. 

I would say to you that any reduction in student guaranteed 
loans, the Pell Grants Program, will lead to one very serious short- 
age of K-12 teachers capable of performing the job. I sit before you 
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as an example of one who would not have entered the classroom 
had I not had the national defense student loan program. I would 
not have been lured from IBM to go to work in the public school 
classroom. My wife would not have been lured from her occupation 
to support public education by being a school committee person of 
seven years now. 

In summary, I would suggest that Maine's No. 1 need for educa- 
tion is money. If the Federal Government meets its full obligation 
in the areas of migrant, bilingual, handicapped and vocational edu- 
cation, school nutrition and chapter 1, then the first step would be 
taken. The second step would be to fund a national experiment en- 
couraging local creative, such as H.R. 650. The State and local gov- 
ernments would then be able to take the third essential step of im- 
proving public education by improving employee compensation. 
Our country could then be proud of the sound investment we had 
made in our democracy's foundation, public education. 

Thank you. 

Chairman. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 
Our next witness is Ms. Fulton, resident of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association. 

STATEMENT OF EDITHE A. FULTON, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ms. Fulton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Edithe Fulton, president of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, and I thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 

You have asked for comment on the effectiveness of ongoing Fed- 
eral elementary and secondary education programs in my State. I 
have to tell you that I consider them minimal. Federal rands con- 
tribute only a small percentage of the outlay for public education 
in New Jersey. Federal programs are as effective as anyone could 
expect, but they are narrow in scope and we need more help. 

If I could just insert for a minute some of the thingB we have 
done in the otate, and then get to a particular point. 

Over the past few years, we have upgraded high school standards 
for our students. We have also toughened teacher preparation pro- 
grams in our colleges. We have in place an alternate route to the 
classroom for those people who are in jobs and think that perhaps 
they might like to teach. We have an alternate route for them to 
join the public classrooms. We have a pilot master teacher pro- 
gram. We have alternate setting legislation for disruptive students. 
We have strengthened our bilingual programs. We have established 
an academy for the advancement of teaching and management 
And we are heading now toward a minimum salary bill supported 
by the State legislature and the Governor of $18,50<J. 

Also in this year's Governor's message, there is $30 million there 
for the minimum salary. He is fully funding the equalization aid to 
schools this year, and also proposed a 100 top scholars program and 
also maxigrants for current practioners of $15,000 for about 30 
people to qualify for. 

So, I add that to show vou that we do have a commitment for 
education in the State of New Jersey. But just how far can we go 
alone? All reports that I hear indicate tnat we are not going to get 
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more school dollars from the Federal Government. If there is 
change, it is likely to be in the wrong direction. Obviously, budget 
freezes or cuts would be harmful. 

From government I expect expenditures that help people to eat, 
survive illness, build health, work for a living, qualify for better 
jobs, enjoy their lives, secure justice, travel efficiently, and live 
safely. These goals require services rather than hardware. Funds 
invested in education achieve many of these goals. Federal aid to 
education should be increased, not cut. 

Lpt me fantasize about what education might be like if the Fed- 
eral Government nourished the public schools in the same manner 
as, say, the military. 

No. 1, we would be proud and not antagonistic to having a U.S. 
Department of Education. 

No 2, with legislation like the proposed American Defense Edu- 
cation Act, we would give that Department the mission of improv- 
ing, through incentives, public schooling nationwide by doing the 
following things: helping to raise teacher salaries significantly to 
assure continued quality in the instructional force; by reducing 
class size to enhance individual student achievement; improving 
course offerings in such fields as mathematics, science, new tech* 
nologies, vocational education, and communications to strengthen 
industry, the national defense, and the earning power of our gradu- 
ates; and by providing necessary equipment and hardware for lab- 
oratories and computer courses. 

We could do this if the White House would consider stockpiling a 
few hundred less bombers, canceling a few hundred tanks, getting 
by with a few hundred less missiles, and cutting back on aircraft 
carriers and nuclear submarines— in short, if we were able to be 
satisfied with an adequate defense rather than an offensive capa- 
bility that a peace-loving nation doesn't need. 

I would like to stress one area in which the Federal aid should be 
significantly increased to help the public schools, especially in the 
big cities— in New Jersey, such older urban areas as Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, Camden, Trenton, Elizabeth, Ashbury Park. 
These cities' school systems need help, and the need is severe, and 
the opportunity for results immense. 

I realize that many of our governmental leaders resist giving aid 
to city schools. How many times have I heard a legislator say, it's 
throwing money down the drain. 

Recent research findings give the lie to such pessimistic asser- 
tions. The children in our poorest urban schools have the same 
innate capacity as children in the richest surburbs. What they need 
is an appropriate opportunity. We now know many of the ingredi- 
ents that constitute that appropriate opportunity. This knowledge 
comes from the effective schools movement. 

I need not recite the effective schools principles in this company. 
But I will report that in New Jersey, m training programs that 
NJEA has been conducting since 1980, we have been trying to de- 
velop the five thf*t we consider most crucial. These are, No. 1, a 
schoolwide emphasis on the basic skills; No. 2, a disciplined school 
environment; No. 3, the expectation that students will perform and 
succeed to the limits of their ability; No. 4, careful teacher monitor- 
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ing of student progress; and No. 5, supportive leadership from 
school administrators. 

Just let me rive you a little background. NJEA is a professional 
association with 117,000 members, 83,000 of whom are certified pro- 
fessionals such as teachers and counselors. Many of our members 
work in urban schools. 

Back in 1979, our urban education committee, working in coop- 
eration with the nonprofit Research for Better SchoolsAgency of 
Philadelphia, developed the training package for schools in urban 
areas. Our goal i* to boost staff confidence and morale and estab- 
lish common goals while building commitment and skill in the edu- 
cation of urban children. 

w ^ call our training curriculum NJEA school effectiveness train- 
« 8uCCesrfu Uy given SET training in such places as 
Jersey City, Paterson, Camden, Atlantic City, and Plainfield. We 
invite all members of the school community to participate— par- 
ents, support staff, administrators, and school board members, as 
well as teachers. 

In New Jersey, two legislators have introduced acts to appropri- 
ate funds for spreading the effective schools movement m our 
State. There are Assemblywoman Mildred Barry Garvin of East 
°r^e and State Senator Gerald R. Stockman of Trenton. 

The NJEA supports both these bills and, as we commend you, 
Chairman Hawkins, for your sponsorship of H.R. 747. We also 
salute our State legislators for addressing the crucial educational 
issues of our time. 

The jobto be done in our cities is immense, and immensely im- 
portant. T]ieNJEA will do all we can, but our effort* are inevita- 
bly limited. The State must step in to expand and spread the move- 
ment. 

And the Federal Government should be doing more. We heartily 
endorse the Effective Schools Development Act and support your 
efforts to get it enacted so that Uncle Sam can do his share in 
meeting the greatest educational challenge of our time, developing 
to their full potential the skills, abilities, and potential of our least 
advantaged children. 

Thank you for this opportunity to state my views and discuss the 
policies of the teaching profession in New Jersey. 

Chairman Hawtins. Thank you, Ms. Pulton. 

I assume that a&iembly bill 1860, introduced by Assemblywoman 
Garvin is the bill referred to in your prepared statement; is it not? 

Ms. Fulton. Yes; there are two. Senator Stockman's bill actually 
has been moving faster than Assemblywoman Garvin's. However, I 
think the two have been amended to be somewhat compatible. 
They are now at a $500,000 limit, although there is an amendment 
to increase it to $1 million, and we are hoping that the $1 million 
funding is the one that will pass. 

Chairman Hawkins. I see. Thank you. 
• Mr H ^y ey ' ^ y° UT statement, you indicated that Maine has 
just lost $2 million due to the postsecondary guidelines. Will you 
elaborate on that? 

Mr. Harvey. It is my understanding that under the supplemen- 
tal programs of postsecondary and vocational education, Maine pro- 
grams have been declared no longer supplementary and, by that 
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definition, $2 million of money that we were using for faculty 
members and facilities can no longer be used from Federal funding. 

Mr. Harvey. The State at this point is raising approximately 
$600,000 to meet some of those needs, but obviously the rest of that 
will result in cuts at our six vocational technical institutes state- 
wide. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is that due to a change in the law or to a 
guideline that has recently been issued? 

Mr. Harvey. It's my understanding it's a guideline that's recent- 
ly been issued and enforcement is coming down the line. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will check on that to clarify. 

You also said on page 4 that a cutback— that's in the School 
Lunch Program— a cutback in this program would destroy long tra- 
dition and leave the majority of children hungry in our town. 

Would you elaborate on that, and in what way would that cut- 
back take effect? You previously had said that 85 percent qualify 
for the free or the reduced meals. Then are you saying that a cut- 
back in the program itself would lea re the free and reduced lunch 
children without the program at all, or what really are you saying? 

Mr. Harvey. I really believe, Mr. Chairman, that what will occur 
in that particular community is that the desire to subsidize the 
program at the local level will be eroded enough for it not to occur 
any longer. With that loss of local subsidy, coupled with the loss of 
Federal subsidy, the quality of that program will be drastically re- 
duced. 

The lady who runs the school nutrition program in that particu- 
lar school district has told me that her feeling is it will be time to 
retire because she won't be able to take pride in the kind of meal 
that she has put out. She has also indicated to me that she truly 
believes that she is delivering the No. 1 major meal, and to at least 
400 of the 600 students, and it is of a good quality nature at this 
point. With the reductions in the program they will not get the sec- 
onds that they are presently setting. They won't even be getting 
the firsts that they are presently getting. 

Chairman Hawkins. The administration has given the impres- 
sion that all they are doing is requiring those who can afford to 
pay for the meal, to pay for it, and that this in no way then would 
seriously affect the other children who depend on the program. I 
assume from what you say, you disagree with that. 

Mr. Harvey. It is not my disagreement, Mr. Chairman, as much 
as it is Ms. Howard's disagreement. She has been told what the dif- 
ferences will be and what she receives in Buckfield, ME. And it has 
indicated to her that it is below the levels that the Federal Govern- 
ment is providing that goes to the 85 percent and, in fact, her 
meals would be of a lesser quality than the ones that she is pres- 
ently serving, and disregarding the local subsidy. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to say that we welcome Congressman McKernan on 
our committee now, and I know he has a deep interest in education 
and will do an excellent job. And, second, my sister is a teacher in 
Maine so I will be keeping watch on you as well as the Maine 
system. 
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I want to just point out to the committee that we have here two 
of the poorest States when you come to per capita income. If you 
adjust per capita income for regional differences in Maine and Ver- 
mont, they are almost the poorest in the per capita income catego- 
ry of any States— so we share that dubious distinction. 

I would also just like to point out here as has been mentioned, 
that when we talk about budget deficits we are really in part 3 of 
the President's program. One was to decrease taxes, which has re- 
sulted in a loss of over a $100 billion in revenue. Two, was to build 
up our defense which has added about $100 billion to our budget. 
And the third phase was to redefine the Federal role in our social 
programs with an eye toward reducing the Federal role. So, we are 
seeing this $200 billion hammer being used to bring about this 
social reform. And it is important for us to all realize that. 

My question involves what the ramifications of the full impact of 
some of the things that have been suggested would be, ana I am 
eyeing primarily upon the ability of the States to fund their educa- 
tion. I notice Maine has fairly substantially improved, but in Ver- 
mont we rely very heavily on the property tax. 

Under the administration's program, we would have in effect a 
real cut in education due to a freeze-type situation. Second, they 
would eliminate revenue sharing, which was passed originally to 
alleviate some of the problems with raising money for education in 
the local communities. 

And, third, under their tax reform they would no longer allow 
for the deduction of property taxes on your income tax return or 
the State taxes. 

I wonder if you have given any consideration to what the full 
impact would be of all of those suggestions, especially on Vermont, 
knowing the difficulties you are having now in getting the State to 
increase and the fact that I am going to have to embarrassedly say, 
we are one of two States in the Nation that appears to be having a 
deficit situation right now. 

What would the impact be by all of those things? 

Ms. Townseno. Quite simply put, it would be crippling. The 
amount of money coming into Vermont from the Federal level 

Mr. Jeffords. And from the people from New Jersey, I would 
add, I would like to commend the other part of our panel for send- 
ing so many people up to leave their money in Vermont and go 
home, we appreciate that very much. Thank you. [Laughter] 

Ms. Townseno. But to the point, frankly, small amounts of Fed- 
eral dollars which currently are coming into the State, be it 
through revenue sharing or direct education funding, if those were 
to become even fewer, as I said, the effect would be crippling. And 
this is not by any stretch of the imagination to say that the State 
does not bear its own responsibilities with finding a way to not 
only increase its support of education. Again, we are at only ap- 
proximately 25 percent in Vermont as far as State support of edu- 
cation goes. And we are bringing pressure to bear within the State, 
not only for implementing reform of our tax structure— for in- 
stance, looking at a statewide kind of property tax whereby com- 
mercial, industrial and second home properties would be taxed at 
rates much higher than forest farms and primary homes. But we 
also are pressing for the implementation of a revenue sharing pro- 
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gram within the State. But all of that is in its very initial stages 
and before we are able to have all of that implemented, if the Fed- 
eral support is yet further cut back— we are already between the 
proverbial rock and the hard place — I ask, you know, are we going 
to have even more Springfields, West Rutlands, Mil tons and the 
rest. 

The taxpayers in Vermont simply cannot deal with it anymore, 
and they are literally being asked to choose between a good, solid 
education system— and there is solid support for good, solid educa- 
tion, sound support for our children in Vermont— and simply being 
able to make ends meet, pay their bills. That is a choice which 
more and more Vermonters are finding just totally untenable, 
which brings me back to the point which we started here today, the 
demonstration in Montpelier last Saturday, to try and effect a 
meaningful change. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Either of the other members would like to comment on the total 
impact of the proposals at the Federal level? 

Mr. Harvey. In Maine it has been recognized that we have been 
placed in a situation where although we have just recently allocat- 
ed another 10 percent of the present spending level in Maine to 
new programs in the special session for education reform, we have 
added another $50 million to the coffers to improve education with 
an anticipated plan of that increasing to $90 million over the next 
3 years. 

It is now being suggested that that per chance equals the exact 
impact of all of the Federal cuts that are being suggested in reve- 
nue sharing and the other programs, social programs, outside of 
the educational package. Ana everyone is clearly, at this point, pro- 
ducing budgets that are to be going to hearings, town meetings, in 
March of this year, and the first of April of this year, hedging their 
bets. 

I think Mr. Owens described the situation clearly when he said, 
what's going to happen if we send you more moneys, if there are no 
protections, won't the municipalities just steal the money away 
from the education budget and put it someplace else? Clearly, that 
is an idea that is in the back of some people s minds. 

The Maine legislature is making the statement that they are 
putting in the bills for added funds that there must be a mainte- 
nance of effort at the local level before the additional revenues 
above the normal State funding formula will be allocated to those 
various townships and municipalities. 

But right now it's being stated in Maine that the amount that we 
are raising for new movements in education are in fact matching 
the amounts being suggested to be got. 

Ms. Fulton. Even m New Jersey, which probably would be con- 
sidered in much better fiscal condition than either Maine or Ver- 
mont, and many of our other New England neighbors, but in truth, 
in New Jersey, we are, I think, are second in dependence upon the 
local property tax to fund our schools. 

So m essence, it doesn't give our taxpayer any relief even though 
the economy of the State appears to be very good. We are in second 
in per pupil expenditure in the Nation. We are third, I think, in 
per capita income. So perhaps you say people can afford to pay 
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that. But it is only 43 percent of the State budget. Our money 
comes from the State to fund our schools. And it is the only budget, 
perhaps so in other States, that the public can vote on each and 
every year. They don't vote on the national budget in person, nor 
the State budget, nor the county budget, nor the municipal budget. 
But they get out and they are allowed to vote on the school budget. 
They take out their frustrations in the other areas on us. 

The first place the State looks, or the town council looks, or the 
county looks, to save some money is in the area of education. 

Now, we were very fortunate in the Governor's message that the 
State budget was yielding an admitted $600 million surplus. We 
figure if they admit to 600 million, it has got to be closer to a bil- 
lion. Yet, the impact upon the Federal cuts that we have been able 
to garner so far would add up to almost $800 million of losses to 
the State of New Jersey, not just in education but in total cutbacks 
at the Federal level, and a good part of it in education. 

So that we see almost two steps forward and five steps backward 
if the Federal Government does not keep its commitment to at 
least the funding levels that we have had, let alone any proposed 
cuts. 

So I think no matter whether our States—and we work very 
closely with the New England States. We are in a region together 
with New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the New England 
States, so we do understand each other's problems. But we don't 
think that the impact is any less favorable to us than it is to Maine 
or Vermont. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Biaggi? 

Mr. Biaggi. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Just one quick question to Ms. Townsend. 

You indicated that this unprecedented huge gathering in Mont- 

pelier had parents, teachers 

Ms. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. All people related to the educational 
world. Were the businessmen, military people, professionals, were 
they not interested at all, or did you just pass them up and not 
invite them? 

Ms. Townsend. It was open to anyone who wished to be there to 
make a statement on behalf of the need for more funding for edu- 
cation. It is very interesting that you bring that apparent dichoto- 
my forward. 

I don't believe that there was a great representation of the busi- 
ness community or the military community there. It was parents, 
taxpayers in general who do or do not have children in the schools, 
as well as representatives of all of the education community. But I 
did not see anyone there in uniform. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I just wanted to 
make a comment that I have benefited from the well prepared 
statements that the panelists have supported with excellent testi- 
mony here. I will study and scrutinize those statements and im- 
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prove my efforts as one Congressman to enhance the survival of 
the public educational system which Mr. Harvey referred to, I 
think properly, as the democracy's foundation. Thank you very 
much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Harvey, the $2 million loss was ex- 
plained to the Chair by the fact that the new Vocational Education 
Act did limit funding to new programs and not to improving the 
existing programs. The House bill would have continued the law's 
provision for maintaining local programs; however, the Senate bill 
did not, and that provision was repealed. So it is true that as a 
result of the conference, that the present situation is that the 
moneys must go to new programs rather than to improving exist- 
ing ones. I assume that's the explanation and clarification of that 
$2 million loss. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. That is true, I understand, in several other 
States as well. 

Mr. Harvey. It is just another example, I believe, sir, that the 
State has the best idea how to define what the needs are. And to 
put those kinds of restrictions on only hurts each State as it tries 
to deal with its operation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

We wish to thank the witnesses, Ms. Townsend, Mr. Harvey, and 
Ms. Fulton for very excellent presentation. Thank you. 
Ms. Townsend. Thank you. 
Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 
Ms. Fulton. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next panel will consist of Mr. Thomas 
Hobart, president of New York State United Teachers, and Mr. 
David Sherman, assistant to the president, United Federation of 
Teachers. 

Mr. Hobart and Mr. Sherman, we welcome you to the hearing 
and we look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Hobart, let us have your testimony first and then Mr. Sher- 
man, and then we will address questions to the two of you. Thank 
you. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS Y. HOBART, JR., PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE UNITED TEACHERS 

Mr. Hobart. All right, thank you very much. I am Tom Hobart, 
president of the New York State United Teachers, and I am a vice 
president of the American Federation of Teachers, which is affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO. 

In New York State we represent 250,000 members in the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education as well as members in the 
health care and the professional employees of the State of New 
York. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to share with you our 
concerns and some of the vital educational issues facing us today. 

From the outset, the Reagan administration has made clear its 
intention to reshape and reduce the Federal role in American edu- 
cation through changes in policy and significant budget reductions. 
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The public schools have already suffered severely from Federal 
budget cuts. 

In addition to these, 700,000 needy children lost Medicaid protec- 
tion; child nutrition programs were cut 27 percent, and 2 million 
children losing free or reduced-price breakfasts or lunches, and 
more than 700,000 children from middle income families lost the 
opportunity for low-interest and higher education loans. 

Now the public schools and the college students are faced with 
more budget cuts. Reagan's program for the nest 4 years may 
prove even more severe than its first term. It is obvious that he has 
the same agenda: reduce Federal elementary and secondary pro- 
grams, reduce aid for postsecondary students and implement a tui- 
tion tax credit or voucher program for attendance at private 
schools. NYSUT and AFT will not condone such actions— we ada- 
mantly rekct them. 

When the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was 
passed, it was recognized by the Federal Government that a seg- 
ment of our population— namely, the economically and education- 
ally disadvantaged student— was in need, and had a right to, spe- 
cial services. 

Since then it has been well documented that remedial math, 
reading, and writing skills, together with various support services, 
will enable these youngsters to realize educational success and to 
become productive citizens. Certainly the proud success of our af- 
firmative action programs of the last decade would not have bene- 
fited such a wide range of citizens without the federally sponsored 
compensatory education program. 

A report of the T ational Institute of Education stated that, "In 
general the results were encouraging about the effectiveness of 
compensatory educational instructional programs." 

Although these programs have proven to be effective, they con- 
tiime to be underfunded. Each year eligible students go without 
services. Because of inadequate funding, eligible students in high 
schools generally are not served. The situation is exacerbated by 
the increased number of children living in poverty. In 1970, 15 per- 
cent of those under age 14 lived in poverty compared to 23 percent 
in 1982. We need additional support, not further reductions. 

And we need it concentrated for compensatory programs primar- 
ily in our urban areas rather than being basic aid to all districts as 
they block grants to States now mandated. 

The plight of children of migrant workers is nationally known 
and it is a problem which is often neglected at the State and local 
level. The Federal Government responded to the needs of our 
handicapped children, but again, inadequate funding has forced the 
burden of paying for those services on States and local school dis- 
tricts. 

The non-English speaking students and the children of the mi- 
grants of our country need special services. These are national con- 
cerns and the costs should not be borne by the States. 

Migration into New York State continues to play a mqjor role in 
New York's demographics. New York State has been a major place 
for settlement from all over the world throughout its history and 
remains so today. Only California received more foreign immi- 
grants during the 1975-80 period. 
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Many immigrants face serious economic hardships and it be- 
hooves the Nation to meet the challenge of providing training and 
educational opportunities to enable these immigrants to become 
productive citizens. 

The President's recommended budget cuts in the various elemen- 
tary and secondary programs show lack of foresight and vision. The 
premise that Federal aid losses can be assumed by State and local 
governments is a perfect example of the naivete of the Reagan ad- 
ministration's policies. 

Another case to illustrate the problem is early childhood educa- 
tion. As the movement toward education reform forges ahead, the 
United Teachers and the AFT firmly believes that the expansion cf 
?zr\y childhood educational opportunities should become a high 
priority on the national agenda. 

NYSUT and the AFT have been strong advocates of early child- 
hood programs for more than a decade. A policy statement adopted 
by the AFT executive council in December 1974 stressed the need 
for expanded early childhood education to be administered by the 
public schools. The need for such programs is as great in 1984 as it 
was in 1974. 

The urgency for action is heightened when one considers the mil- 
lions of children who have gone through our public schools without 
the benefit of organized education during the most critical develop- 
ment period of their lives. 

The research available in 1974 has been replicated and expanded 
during the past decade, and even more compelling results are there 
today. 

There has been a great deal of publicity given to the study begun 
in Ypsilanti, MI, two decades ago. This longitudinal study attempt- 
ed to analyze the effect of preschool education on a group of young 
people— half of whom were enrolled in an experimental and feder- 
ally funded Head Start Program in the Perry Preschool and half in 
a control group which did not receive any preschool education. 

The results demonstrate graphically the benefits which are en- 
joyed by students who received preschool training. 

Sixty-seven percent of the young people who attended preschool 
graduated from high school while only 49 percent from the control 
group graduated. 

Thirty-eight percent of the preschool group had gone on to some 
form of postsecondary training, compared with only 21 percent of 
those children who did not attend preschool. 

And 61 percent of the preschool group received average or above 
average scores on functional competency tests while only 38 per- 
cent of t V control group scored this high. 

Differences between the groups could also be found in areas re- 
lated to social behavior. The rates of detentions and arrests, inci- 
dence of teenage pregnancies and number of welfare recipients 
were all significantly lower among the preschool group. 

This study demonstrates a tremendous educational benefit which 
is enjoyed by children attending an organized preschool program. 
Thi nd the reduced need for more expensive social services later 
on u* life is a cost-effective way to spend Federal funds. 
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If a true commitment to those programs were developed on a na- 
tionwide scale, America could have taken a giant step toward help- 
ing its young people achieve their potential. 

The college student did not escape the first round of budget cuts. 
Social Security aid to students was eliminated and changes in the 
Pell grants were made. Now Reagan is proposing a $2.3 Million re- 
duction. As a result, it is estimated that 5.3 million current stu- 
dents will be affected, and it is expected that 574,000 middle- 
income students will lose their eligibility for Pell grants. 

The President's budget, proposal also requests a reduction in the 
Pell grants by $100. In addition, there is a proposal to cap student 
loan eligibility at the adjusted gross family income of $32,500— thus 
over 1 million current borrowers from the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program will be ineligible. 

The Federal Student Aid Program was implemented in order to 
assist needy youngsters in their quest to become well-educated and 
productive citizens. 

In 1960, before these aids were available, 398,000 students went 
to college in New York State; in 1983, 999,000 studente attended 
colleges in New York State. 

These proposed budget cuts will return America to a day when 
only the children of the wealthy had appropriate educational op- 
portunities. 

These proposed cuts further emphasize the failure on the part of 
the Reagan administration to recognize that education is an invest- 
ment in the future of the individual and in the future of the 
Nation. 

Another example is the vital issue to public education is the 
impact of Federal incentives to abandon the public schools. Such 
legislation, if passed, will do incalculable damage to the country's 
public schools. Tax credits will provide a high tax subsidy to pri- 
vate and religious elementary and second schools. 

The intent of such legislation, if not outright hostile to public 
schools, is at least neutral in an exodus from the public schools and 
a preference for nonpublic education. This will l*ad to a large 
drain on the Federal Treasury as more and more private school 
parents apply for the tax credits, and more and more entrepre- 
neurs go into the school business. 

Public schools will be left very poor— those who could not afford 
private education, even with the subsidy, and those who are reject- 
ed on academic discipline or other grounds by the private schools. 

Two hundred years ago our Nation established the proposition 
that basic education for every person is both a public good and an 
individual right. The proper educational business of the State at 
the elementary and secondary level is to make sure that every 
child has available in the public schools an excellent education, an 
education which will develop the child's potential to the fullest. 
That is why we pay taxes. But while a parent should have a choice, 
if a parent chooses to place a child in a private school, for whatever 
reason, there should be no obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to finance that choice. 

If we subsidize the expense of sending some children to private 
or parochial schools, who will pay the bul? The cost of sending stu- 
dents to private schools will be borne by those people who are sup 
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porting the public schools— in some cases, people who will never 
nave a choice. Tax credits and voucher systems would be devastat- 
ing to our schools. Public education has made our country great; it 
has provided a common bond which holds a diverse people togeth- 
er. 

There is another proposal which we feel must be stopped, 
namely, the President s proposal to eliminate State and local taxes, 
including school taxes as a deduction from Federal income tax. 

Adoption of this proposal would strike hardest at State* 'ike New 
York which have recognized their responsibilities to provide vital 
services to their citizens. 

Education, health, and welfare programs, repair of the infra- 
structure and development of mass transit systems all have re- 
quired a vast commitment of State tax dollars. Deducting these 
taxes on a Federal return has eased the burden greatly. Eluninat- 
ug this deduction would make payments of State and local taxes 
an almost intolerable burden and would make further expansion of 
vital services extremely difficult. 

As we proceed with efforts to bring about increased funding for 
educational excellence, removal of this tax deduction would create 
a mayor obstacle in gaining any increase in State or local levies. 

The biggest financial support that the Federal Government has 
provided tor public education has not been its programmatic aid 
but the many billions of dollars more it provides by making these 
taxes deductible from personal income subject to Federal taxes. 

It is not easy to get taxpayers at the State and local level to pay 
for public schools and it will be even more difficult without the de- 
duction. Paying Federal taxes on dollars already used to pay State 
and local taxes is unfair and illogical. 

The President's plan would cost the taxpayers approximately 
$16.5 billion in increased educational costs. This represents ap- 

Eroximately $1 billion more than President Reagan requested in 
is fiscal year 1986 education budget. Such a plan to eliminate Fed- 
eral tax deductions may very well rekindle the tax limitation 
movement which resulted in Proposition 13 in California. If this 

Rlan is enacted we will see the end of educational reform in our 
Fation. 

And on New York City in particular, there are some statistics I 
think you should know. Programs for the poor have borned a dis- 
proportionate share of Federal cuts. Domestic spending was cut by 
$37 billion in 1985, and with the exception of Social Security and 
Medicare, a $31.3 billion cut is slated for non-defense spending in 
1986. 

The President's budget proposal would reduce Federal revenues 
to this city and its residents by $1.2 billion. The loss of deduction 
which will cost New York State an estimated $6.5 billion. New 
York State's loss to education loan is estimated at $2.1 billion. Cur- 
rently, the combined taxes paid by New York City families earning 
$50,000 exceeds those amounts paid by families in other cities by as 
much as $3,221. 

Since 1981, the Federal support for the city and its residents has 
been reduced by almost $20 billion. Under the President's proposal, 
Federal aid for New York City would continue to decline as a per- 
cent of the budget. Funds which have been unrestricted ana/or 
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flexible are to be reduced substantially. General revenue sharing is 
to be eliminated as well as a reduction in comm un ity development 
funds and a sharp reduction in the funds for CETA, JTPA pro- 
grams. 

The elimination of $270 million in general revenue sharing for 
New York City is equivalent to the salaries of 7,000 teachers. 

In addition to these cuts and the impact of eliminating the tax 
deduction, the President is also proposing massive cuts to New 
York City for its housing, development, jobs, transportation, and 
health programs. It is just too much for any State or any city to 
bear. The Federal Government should play a vital role in empha- 
sizing standards, providing for remedial programs, enhancing pro- 
fessional opportunities for teachers, providing financial aid to the 
needy students in a sensitive and responsible manner. 

As we suggested earlier, we believe that early childhood educa- 
tion should be on the national agenda. We would place a high pri- 
ority on funding the existing Talented Teachers Act and we would 
also urge the passage of a bill which has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Pat Williams which would provide compensatory educa- 
tional services in high schools— a problem which I highlighted ear- 
lier. 

We believe that not only is it appropriate, but necessary, for the 
Federal Government to undertake new initiatives in dealing with 
common problems such as dropouts, drug and alcohol abuse, 
impact on technological changes, et cetera. 

It is not possible for even a developing country to contemplate 
economic advancement without a commitment to educating its citi- 
zens, much less a great and complex country like our United States 
with its vast technological needs, its economic sophistication, et 
cetera. 

Each State will provide for education not just for its own busi- 
ness needs, but for the national needs, and even the needs of other 
States as its citizens freely migrate across the country. 

Education always has been, and always will continue to be, an 
investment in the future of our Nation. Education of Americans is 
an American concern, and the NYSUT and the AFT hope to see an 
American commitment from our Federal Government to true edu- 
cational excellence. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hobart. 
Mr. David Sherman, assistant to the President of the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SHERMAN, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, UNITED FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Sherman. I would like to welcome Chairman Hawkins, Mr. 
Hayes and M*\ Jeffords to New York City, and tell two of my Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Owens and Mr. Biaggi, it is nice to have you home 
for this hearing, and I am glad to have this opportunity to address 
all of you this morning. 

As the adage goes, n If it ain't broke, don't fix it." In 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Congress initiated the War on Poverty because 
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an overwhelming need was recognized and major initiatives were 
undertaken at that time to fulfill the Federal commitment. 

These programs, most particularly Title I, as it was called at the 
time, worked then and they work now— we have volumes of testi- 
mony, both in research ami in increased student achievement in 
this city and elsewhere, that they are working today. We now have 
too many people who are advocating major changes in what should 
be done with this, and this is something which I certainly don't see 
any reason to go about and change. 

We all know what the Federal role in education is— to protect 
and 'support those children who have been historically unserved or 
underserved; to provide equality of opportunity and equal access 
for those less fortunate, and to do so regardless of race, color, creed 
or family income. The need has not changed, and nor should the 
Federal role in meeting it. 

Contrary to recommendations of the President and groups like 
the Heritage Foundation, we do not need to change the Federal 
role in education. We need to affirm it, over and over again. We 
have accomplished much, but the job is hardly finished 

When times were flush such as in the early Carter years, we 
would appear before Congress and talk about "unmet need 99 — those 
students who were left out because of insufficient funds. 

Now the President tells us we are protected by a "freeze" on Fed- 
eral education funds. Obviously, that's a lot of nonsense, because a 
freeze only is translated into a cut in service. And do you know, 
Mr. President, that there still is an unmet need?— those thousands 
of children in New York City, which is, you know, the Nation's 
largest school district, for whom there never has been and still is 
not enough money to provide for the full complement of services 
which they need and require. 

Everyone wants to see the deficit reduced, but freezing programs 
like Chapter 1, vocational education, Headstart, is not the answer. 
What's worse— a budge' deficit or an intelligence deficit? In the 
long run, will we really save Federal funds if we fail to rescue as 
manv children as we can from lives of poverty, illiteracy and de- 
pendency? 

We do not need a new Federal role in education. We must adapt, 
continue and expand the original role to meet the needs of the 
1980's and beyond. Congress must insure several things: 

Congress must insure that children have the best possible teach- 
ers. In addition to individual State initiatives, both in this State 
and others which have been mentioned this morning, it would be 
very helpful if adequate funding were provided for the Talented 
Teachers Act so we would have a complementary Federal initia- 
tive, not only in legislation bat also enacted and backed with ap- 
propriate funds. It would certainly help some of the things that we 
have been doing in New York State already. 

Congress must also insure that children are protected and sup- 
ported in the early years. There is no need to go on at length — 
many of the speakers have referred to the means and evidence that 
early childhood education and p re-kindergarten education in par- 
ticular, have been successful. 

And because of that I am convinced that the best dropout pre- 
vention program is a solid and enriched early childhood education. 
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I really don't think there's any question about that. Just ask any 
fourth grade teacher, third grade teacher in this city, or anywhere, 
who the potential dropouts m his or her classes are. With amazing 
accuracy, they know them, and they are usually absolutely right. 

On the subject of Federal initiatives with young children as well 
as other children, let's also at this time just mention support for 
the School Facilities Child Care Act, or the Latchkey Act, which 
was passed last year, and would really help to address the increas- 
ing problem in the 1980's of single parent families and, you know, 
children coming home to find no one there. 

Congress must further insure that children have incentives to 
keep them in school. Opportunities for intensive and innovative re- 
mediation in basic skills, work/study and job incentives must be 
available. On a broader scale, a Federal effort on school effective- 
ness, such as that proposed by Chairman Hawkins last year, would 

Cromote the number of schools, based on successful models, which 
ave true holding power. We look forward to working on this as 
well as a comprehensive measure to combat high school dropouts. 

Each of these becomes meaningless if Congress cannot ensure 
one more thing, and that is that children have schools. If the pro- 

red cuts in basic services for urban areas are adopted, there will 
drastic cuts for education in our city's schools. To us in New 
York City, the survival of our essential services: education, hous- 
ing, transportation, medical care, among others, is one and the 
same. 

Congress cannot kill our basic support systems and expect the 
schools to survive on their own. In this city, the schools budget is 
part of the city budget, and if Federal cuts attack the citv'sbasic 
services, they attack education as well. 

Before I leave the topic of the Federal budget, I must comment 
on the proposed tax reform me&oure, the impact of eliminating de- 
ductibility of State and local taxes. Although I know that this com- 
mittee does not have tax jurisdiction, I must mention the problems 
we will all face if this deduction is lost. The greatest losses will be 
for taxpayers in those States with higher levels of public services, 
more progressive tax structures, high income levels and a greater 
commitment to the public schools. 

Many of the States with the highest potential losses for public 
education are right in this region: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. In terms of per pupil losses, the States 
most harmed would be New York, ($588 per pupil) New Jersey 
($586 per pupil) and Maryland ($541 per pupil). The negative 
impact of the loss of deductibility of State and local taxes would be 
felt on school budgets and State legislative initiatives. 

In essence, adoption of a measure of this kind would virtually 
cripple the education reform movement throughout the Nation. 
With the progress we have made, and we are just at the beginning, 
this would really be intolerable. 

Moving on to more local concerns, I would like to begin with 
some thoughts on the largest Federal program for elementary and 
secondary schools, of course Chapter 1. 

In New York City, there are few, if any, Federal programs which 
have been as successful and have had as positive an impact on stu- 
dent achievement as this one. Reading and math scores of our stol- 
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dents have recently surpassed national norms, and this is some- 
thing which surely never would have happened without the impor- 
tant and consistent help we have had from Chapter 1. 

I would like to thank this committee for its continuing support 
for this program, but I don't want you to think that you are really 
off the hook, because our students' accomplishments thus far are 
just a glimmer of what they could be if this program were ade- 
quately funded and we had all of the students who needed these 
services receiving them. 

Instead of a freeze, we need a significant increase in Chapter 1 
funding. There is also a critical need to target compensatory educa- 
tion fluids on the high school level, as many of the speakers this 
morning have mentioned. 

We certainly support the bill introduced by Congressman Wil- 
liams in this regard, and urge the committee's prompt action on it. 

In terms of dropout prevention and entry into the job market or 
into higher education, it is critical that economically disadvantaged 
students receive remediation which they require while they are 
still in high school. We consistently hear from businesses and uni- 
versities that they are unduly burdened with providing for remedi- 
ation, and they are right. On this bill I strongly recommend that 
schools' staff have significant input into the design of these pro- 
grams in their schools. 

Many critics have said that compensatory education programs 
have never worked as well on the secondary level as they have on 
the elementary school level. Well, who better than teachers and 
other school staff could design these programs if given appropriate 
flexibility and input? I would make that a specific recommendation 
for Congressman Williams' bill. 

One more recommendation on the Chapter 1 program, namely, 
the ^introduction of concentration grants which were eliminated 
several years ago. These should be restored as part of any addition- 
al Chapter 1 appropriation. This program was particularly well tar- 
geted because it allocated extra compensatory education funds to 
the most poverty-intense school districts. 

Concentration grants are a simple way, already on the books, to 
drive additional support to students of greatest need. They need it 
and they deserve it. 

Moving from Chapter 1 to Chapter 2, let me share with the com- 
mittee some of the effects of the block grant on New York City. We 
went from total funding of antecedentprograms of over $21 million 
to $11 million in Chapter 2 funds. This pattern was repeated in 
cities all over the country. 

Some of the finest innovative educational programs in our city 
resulted from many of those antecedent programs. For example, an 
in particular, Emergency School Aid Act programs, including the 
Magnet Schools, were particularly successful m this city in terms 
of promoting further integration where possible, and by providing 
educationally exciting schools. 

With the advent of the block grant and the severe cut in funds, 
many of these efforts could not continue. Now that Congress, in its 
wisdom, has restored the Magnet Schools Program, the President's 
recommendation to eliminate funding for this program must be 
shot down. 
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If chapter 2 is here to stay, there should be an effort to bring its 
appropriation level up to the total of the antecedent programs, 
translated into 1985 dollars. Students need the educationally stimu- 
lating and innovative programs which chapter 2 could provide. 

Currently, all we are getting is some limited funding which 
forces States and school districts to fight over which programs to 
save and which programs to eliminate. 

I would like to add that for 3 years I have served on these States' 
advisory commission on chapter 2. And it has taken about 3 years 
to bring all of the groups in the State together to come up with a 
very productive approach to dealing with the Chapter 2 Program, 
because at the beginning all we were doing was fighting. We were 
fighting with each other when in fact we had to come to the real- 
ization is that we were dealing not with problems with each other 
but the fact that we had an enormous cut in funds. 

Two brief comments on two other existing programs. One is on 
the Bilingual Education Program, and for the sake of brevity, all I 
would like to say is that there really needs to be additional flexibil- 
ity provided in the regulations for that program. This city, where 
we have over 20 languages, and provided for a bilingual education, 
are obviously looking to increased flexibility, is something which 
would be helpful. 

The other is the education of all handicapped children, which 
certainly is landmark legislation and remains one of the most pro- 
nounced examples of mandates without money. Appropriations 
have never approached the legislative intent ana they have really 
left school districts straddled with the financial responsibility to 
provide for the services. And what usually happens is we have to 
cut from other services which we also have a responsibility to pro- 
vide. 

Congress passed Public Law 94-142, and we certainly support it, 
but it must be supported with appropriations which do provide for 
its many mandates. 

These are just some of the directions in which we must go. The 
Federal role in education has been significant and successful in 
meeting the needs of our students, particularly the disadvantaged. 
We must build on our successes, in some of the ways I have men- 
tioned, and not be diverted by those who advocate proposals for tui- 
tion tax credits and voucher schemes, which, in their manifest in- 
equity, would only serve to destroy one of our Nation's greatest ac- 
complishments: a free public education system. It made our coun- 
try and will continue to if we stay on course and intensify our ef- 
forts in the right direction. With our support, I urge this committee 
to do so. 

Mr. Owens [presiding]. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Sherman and Mr. Hobart, you realize the problems quite 
well and have made some excellent proposals. I just have one ques- 
tion or comment, it has to do with a great deal of applause for your 
leader, Mr. Shanker, in his new role as a statesman who did nave 
contact with the White House. 

Is there any possibility that some of these cuts are going to be 
negotiated? Are there negotiations on the way or being proposed by 
such groups as your union, behind th* scenes to help ameliorate 
some of this harsh position? 
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Mr. Hobakt. Well, that's an emphatic yes. But since a year ago, 
there has been a national election taking place and I am not sure 
how much will be listened to in the White House. We are very 
hopeful that in the Congress, though, both in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, and we will have a more receptive ear, 
and that the President will begin to see the light and the error of 
his ways. 

I know Congressman Jeffords spoke about the social revolution 
that we were having here from the President's budget. Really what 
he is proposing is the Federal Government should be removed from 
the education business, and that certainly can be characterized as 
a change in our social commitment, but the wrong change. 

I think that Congress has a role to insure that States do right, 
whether they are enlightened or not enlightened. We saw that that 
was necessary with integration — Congress had to come in and 
insure that States were going to do what was correct. And in the 
educating of our children, I think Congress is going to have to 
maintain that role also. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

I am glad you again pointed out what we have going on here — I 
think it is important to keep our eye on what is going on, and it is 
not just a budget fight, it's a philosophical fight. 

hi talking about philosophy, I wonder if vou could help me un- 
derstand the administration— this is probably not the way to go 
but, anyway, let me try it. 

Do you find that there is a philosophical inconsistency with start- 
ing a new program up with an income level of eligibility of some 
$60,000 to entice or help people send their kids to private schools in 
the primary and secondary? And on the other hand, limiting to a 
little over 30,000 the eligibility of kids to go to college, and limiting 
their choice to below-average-coet State institutions? 

Mr. Hobakt. I think you have stated it well, Congressman. I 
don't see the consistency, even in the fact that they don't relate di- 
rectly. We certainly should be looking for those families that can't 
send their children to higher education, and be willing to help 
them in some way, because that is really a resource for us in the 
future. Certainly we must take care of job training for those that 
are going to go into our work force But how much important for 
those to go to college will be the ones that develop the cure for 
cancer and the new economic theories that will carry us through 
other times. 

The second problem I am dealing with — aid to either vouchers or 
tuition tax credits. With this budget deficit, I can't imagine why 
the President still supports that program, even if we were able to 
balance the budget, which I don't think he is going to be able to do, 
there is a strong social reason not to be for tuition tax credits. Our 
schools are our melting pots. Certainly parents have a right to a 
choice. And I think that makes our country great. But not an en- 
couragement to leave the institution that is really going to take 
care of the concerns of America. 

So I agree with your statement. I think they are very inconsist- 
ent. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Let me just go on to express a little bit of the con- 
cern for this is for high school students as well as college students. 
In the hearings we just had in Vermont on the Higher Education 
Act and the fundamental changes that are being asked in that, as 
to whether or not you believe that this creates a tremendous 
amount of instability in what our young people, especially high 
school seniors, are having in trying— and after they have gone 
through 2 or 3 years trying— to figure out what college to go to, to 
suddenly find that they are going to be limited to below-average- 
cost State institutions. 

Do you think that that's a critical problem which we ought to try 
and deal with in the short time that we have? 

Mr. Hobaot. I think the most critical need is to provide the edu- 
cational opportunity for the student. And whether they are going 
to achieve that in a public institution or a private institution, cer- 
tainly they should have a choice. 

I think the problem is deeper than that. You are going to have 
those families who today, with the help of the Federal Government 
and their own savings, are able to have a full choice, from among 
the private or the public institutions. Once we take away the Fed- 
eral dollars, that choice becomes limited. If they have the children 
that have had the most opportunities, the ones that have been able 
to travel and have hard cover books and extra types of lessons in 
their home, their children will be able to be the ones that are ad- 
mitted to the public institutions, and who is going to be dropped 
out. Those are going to be the families that need the help the most. 

So it is far more critical than just the choice between public and 
private. It is going to have a chilling effect on all higher education. 
And as the predictions are for the future, even at the current level 
of aid from the Federal Government is to have less people in col- 
lege, will have even more restriction on those that are going to go 
to college in the future without these loans. 

Now, if you take $32,000, and you take off what is already the 
tax obligation of the individual, and you allow not for luxury items 
but for just the maintenance of what is necessary in this society, 
you really don't have the $12,000 or $15,000 that a private school is 
going to demand. 

If you also don't have what a public institution is going to 
demand— if we just look at the cost of housing, if we look at the 
cost of food, of travel, of books, of some social life for the individ- 
uals that are going through school, we are just totally cutting off 
the opportunity for many capable Americans that would make a 
valuable contribution to our society. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you both for very comprehensive statements. 
Truly, your comments are like taking coals to Newcastle. The fact 
of the matter is, Congress has been responsible for all of the pro- 
grams that have developed over the years. Mr. Sherman saidC in 
the good Carter years, when we had moneys available and we kept 
appropriating more moneys, it was a little different. 

Even a freeze at this point is equivalent to a cut, as you have 
said. We know that. I have said it Before and I will say it again, it 
is net a universal freeze, it is elective—it is hitting right into social 
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programs that have been effective. They have been effective, they 
have been critical in the development of a natural resource, and to 
dismantle it at this point performs an absolute disservice. And to 
reduce the funding, they are doing by indirection what they 
couldn't do directly. And the fact of the matter is, we in the Con- 
gress—and I have served on this committee some 14 years now— 
take a very dim view of the administration's attempt to emascu- 
late, if not completely eliminate programs that we have created, 
and have gratified in the fact they have been very productive. 

I don't know about the negotiations between the administration 
and your organizations. You made a very salient observation in the 
intervening period— there was in the last election. And I am not so 
sure your group is so endeared by its position, although you are not 
alone. 

But the fact of the matter is— a practical assessment, Congress 
will not accept the President's budget— that is as clear as night fol- 
lowing day. There will be some improvements and we will see to it 
that we will try to recover as much as we can. We have done it 
before— in some areas better than others. But we have been able to 
resist, or at least have moderated the President's initial offer, and I 
am confident we will do it this time. 

Just one question, Mr. Hobart. I think you made reference to it— 
If there is a $270 million cut in Federal revenue sharing, there 
would be a loss of 7,000 teachers' positions? 

Mr. Hobart. That's *ight. That's just figured at the inadequate 
salary that is paid here. But that is how it is going to break out 

Mr. Biaggi. Based on the salaries paid here— they are inad- 
equate. I have spoke up on that issue time and time again, and it's 
disgraceful. It is clearly disgraceful, and it should be adjusted How 
it will be— it should be a tripod-type situation. It should work out, 
but it's just disgraceful. And how the teachers can do it— it must be 
a great calling, obviously, teaching is a calling. 

Mr. Hobart. Well, the effects are being felt State University at 
Albany last year graduated one-half of all the certified physics 
teachers for the State of New York. Now, our own graduates are 
the ones we qualify to teach in our schools. The number of gradu- 
ates at Albany last year was one. We certified two physics teachers 
in the State last year. And we are going to have to do something to 
correct that if we are going to be able to train future scientists and 
future mathematicians that are going to be able to drive this econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Biaggi. The legislation we passed in the last Congress with 
relation to math and science; is that helpful? 

Mr. Hobart. Yes; it's all helpful. But we are going to have in the 
Nation almost 300,000 openings in the coming year. In New York 
State, it's going to be about 10 percent of that— and New York is 
about 10 percent. And we don't nave those people to fill the roles. 

We are going to have to fight very hard to make sure the stand- 
ards are not relaxed because we want people at least as qualified 
as who we have in service, and we might need a more qualified for 
the technological teaching that is going to be required in the 
future. 

Mr. Biaggi. So clearly, under the present system, we won't even 
be able to meet that 30,000 shortage m those areas? 
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Mr. Hobakt. That's right. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Owens. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, thank you. My consciousness of the 
time constraints which we are operating within and my desire to 
hear the remaining witnesses, complicated by New York's traffic 
immobility at certain hours, I am going to refrain from raising any 
questions. I will study the testimony with interest and if I have any 
questions that I want to ask, I will be glad to reduce it to writing 
and submit it to the panelists. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Our next panel consists of Dr. Stephanie Robinson, associate di- 
rector of education and career development of the National Urban 
League; Dr. Juan Rosario, national executive director of ASPIRA of 
America, Inc., and Dr. Thomas K. Minter, dean of the division of 
professional studies at Lehman College-CUNY. 

Is Dr. Minter here? Dr. Minter is not here. Ms. Robinson, will 
you begin, and Mr. Rosario following. We will ask questions after 
the two of you have completed your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE ROBINSON, PH.D., EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 

Dr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the National Urban League and our president, Mr. John 
Jacob, I am pleased to have the opportunity to come before you to 
discuss education, which is an Urban League priority in the pro- 
gram area. 

As you may alieady know, but by way of a brief introduction, the 
National Urban League is a social service, civil rights organization, 
whose mission is to work for the improvement of the lives of blacks 
and other minorities. 

One hundred and thirteen affiliates in 37 States offer a range of 
educational activities ranging from advocacy to direct services. 

In fiscal year 1984, affiliates expanded over $7 million on educa- 
tion related programming. 

Professional staff provide child care services, advocate for ade- 
quate school budgets and speak out on local education issues. The 
national staff provide technical assistance in program development, 
management, and evaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Urban League reaffirms its support 
of this country's experiment with universal public education. Al- 
though there are serious problems, especially with respect to meet- 
ing the needs of minority students, the following is also true ac- 
cording to the National Education Association: 

In 1980, 85 percent of white students graduated from high school 
as did 75 percent of black students as compared with just 50 per- 
cent of white students and 25 percent of black students 30 years 
earlier. 

The median educational level of blacks has been increased from 
eighth grade in 1960 to twelfth grade in 1980. 

Low-income students have increased their reading and math 
scores. 
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And disadvantaged students in Chapter 1 Programs have im- 
proved their reading skills. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time also, I am going to kind of 
skip by— I am not going to read this whole thing. 

Mr. Owens. Your entire statement will be entered into the 
record regardless. 

Dr. Robinson. I am going to skip over because you have heard 
much of what— and I want to add my voice to much of what has 
been said about the Chapter 1 program, early childhood education. 
But there are a few things that I do want to highlight. 

At the National Urban League we feel that a Federal role is cru- 
cial to assist in making sure that the quest for educational excel- 
lence in which we unequivocally endorse, is accompanied by assur- 
ances of equities. 

In a NUL paper which commemorated the Brown v. Topeka de- 
segregation decision, we offered an expanded definition of equity 
which includes the concept of parity of measurable outcomes for 
minority students such as: reduction in dropout rates; reduction in 
the overrepresentation in special education classes of minority stu- 
dents; and improvement in the retention rates of black students in 
4-year colleges, et cetera. We feel that we need an operational defi- 
nition of equity that these things represent. 

Much has been said about the Chapter 1 legislation and I agree, 
but I do want to say that the elimination of requirements for 
parent advisory groups in the Chapter 1 legislation when it was re- 
enacted as part of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, has considerably reduced the participation of minority parents 
in these programs according to the Children's Defense Fund, and I 
have cited some of that information in my testimony. 

Although Chapter 1 funds were not block-granted, no longer is 
there a mandate for parent involvement through parent advisory 
councils. Where there is no mandate for the involvement of low- 
income and minority parents, their involvement becomes subject to 
the largesse of the school administrators in many cases. Parent in- 
volvement is critical and should be part of the regulatory guidance 
provided by the Federal Government . 

While Chapter 1 service delivery can be improved upon, it will 
not happen unless there is a return to some of the conditions which 
contributed to its effectiveness. And I agree with the eloquent 
speakers of the past who have cited instances where Chapter 1 is 
working, the Title I Program has worked. 

Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation Improvement Act 
block-granted 27 formerly categorically funded programs. I agree 
with the previous speaker, funds for desegregation was zeroed out 
when Chapter 2 was enacted. And although the legislation enabled 
school districts to expand Chapter 2 funds for desegregation, a 
study by the American Association of School Administrators indi- 
cated that the school districts that they surveyed, those school dis- 
tricts spent 80 percent of their funds on computer hardware in 
1983-84. 

According to the American Association of School Administrators, 
superintendents are reluctant to spend Chapter 2 moneys on pro- 
grams or salaries, in many instances, because they feel that it 
might not continue. They don't trust the constancy of the funding. 
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The point about Chapter 2, because nonpublic school children are 
counted and weighted in the formula the same as public school 
children in many instances, Federal support for nonpublic schools 
has increased substantially. 

My experience was in New Jersey in 1979—1 happen to be a 
former school administrator in New Jersey and was intimately in- 
volved in 1979— che nonpublic school share of Federal funds under 
Title IVB and the transportation and textbook aids was some 
$450,000. 

Under the formula driven block grant, that share increased to 
over $1 million in 1980-81. At the same time, school districts which 
had been implementing desegregation plans lost up to 90 percent of 
theb funding. 

Also, New Jersey had a small discretionary grant program under 
Chapter 2 to try to offset the shortfall. But because of the equal 
participation of nonpublic school students mandated in Chapter 2 
regulations, the school districts that competed and won funds to 
support a desegregation program was compelled to share those 
funds with students in nonpublic and private schools in the com- 
munity. 

With respect to early childhood and kindergarten programs, we 
agree certainly with the former speakers on the efficacy of these 
programs and the research that has demonstrated certainly their 
payoffs with respect to at-risk populations. 

The Perry preschool project has documented that 67 percent of 
preschool group graduated from high school as compared to 49 per- 
cent of the control group, and other such statistics which I have 
cited. 

But situations exist where poor black and minority students are 
entering school for the first time at 5 and 6 years of age and com- 
peting educationally with other students who have had 2 to 3 years 
of stimulating preschool experiences. And these situations, when 
so-called readiness tests are given, minority students' low scores do 
not reflect a lack of ability; they reflect the lack of exposure to edu- 
cational experiences. Unfortunately, these test results are often 
used as indicators of the students' innate potential for achieve- 
ment. Students are then deemed incapable of performance. Little 
in the way of academic performance is expected and the students 
are thus programmed for failure at the onset of their career. 

On a comment briefly on tuition tax credits and financing of 
public schools— the Urban League and its affiliates generally decry 
and deplore those finding projections or recommendations that 
would siphon funds irorn the public school system. Tuition tax 
credits which would provide poor families with $600 in tax credits 
do not appreciably improve these families' ability to purchase edu- 
cational services. In fact, the proposals perpetuate a cruel hoax on 
such families when they purport to do so. 

Vouchers for educational services are often cited as a way to pro- 
vide parents with a choice of educational settings. This is a vote- 
with-your-feet theory. A voucher, however, for, as was stated 
before, for $500 for an educational tuition cost of $2,000 to $3,000 or 
more is no help for those people who may need or want to change 
schools. 
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I have had firsthand experience with school systems which relied 
heavily on choice to achieve voluntary desegregation, and these 
voluntary systems do not work unless there are a whole host of 



vocational education: Historically, blacks and minorities have 
viewed vocational education with ambivalence because these pro- 
grams were often used as methods to send black students into 
dead-end, economically unproductive occupations. 

However, we feel that blacks should be accorded the full range of 
vocational education programs and participation. And although the 
projections for the vast growth in employment in the high tech in- 
dustry have been overstated, we would be remiss if we allowed 
black and poor students to remain unaware of the opportunities 
that will be available in those fields. 

According to the National Council on Vocational Education, 
black students still comprise the major population in vocational 
education programs that are non-technically oriented. 

We are not disparaging these occupations but we simply empha- 
size the fact that black students should be proportionately repre- 
sented in the full range of vocational programs. 

We applaud the chairman's efforts in the passage of the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education bill. That legislation embodies some 
of the provisions for equitable educational service delivery, such as 
targeted funds and set-asides for disadvantaged students. 

We especially are pleased about the provisions for the involve- 
ment of community-based organizations, and would hope that the 
bill would be funded to allow participation of the c nmunity-based 
organizations as provided. There was a $15 million authorization 
for CBO participation, and we urge you to support that. 

There is a critical lack of participation in math and science pro- 
grams by blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans. 

We cite the inequities in the allocation and use of educational 
technology as a great concern. Dr. Robert Fullilove, writing in the 
National Urban League "State of Black America", cites the "Mat- 
thew Effect" as being operative — as my grandmother would put it, 
"them that has gets. In other words, those that have the ability to 
purchase the technology get the advantages and they maintain 
their advantages over the disadvantaged. 

We would support and urge continuation of an expansion of the 
math and science initiative in this effort. 

We are particularly concerned about the use of computer tech- 
nology and educational technology for black students, and as Dr. 
Fullilove points out, it is not a question of the access now so much 
as how computers are being used. The question is, are they used 
primarily for remedial drill and practice, or are they used to in- 
crease mathematical competency such as logic and functions and to 
computer programming in those areas. 

I nave also cited some model programs that speak to those issues 
in my testimony. 

We support the chairman's efforts to operationalize the effective 
schools philosophy by providing funds for research and replication 
of this exemplary program. I have personally observed and been in- 
volved in it and can attest to its ability to provide an atmosphere 
and a climate which is conducive to learning. 




rtive services provided. 
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We recommend, however, that in some way this philosophy be 
also included in the mainstream in teaching in the educational in- 
stitutions. Student teachers should «Jso be assigned to model 
schools that are operationalizing the effective schools process so 
that they can observe and participate in that process during their 
training. This would eliminate some of the unlearning of bad 
habits that has to occur in order for some educators to be able to 
implement the effective school process. 

In the area of civil rights we feel that the Office of Civil Rights 
should be strengthened and not made weaker. 

The proposed recision would further impede the ability of this 
office to provide the information that school districts require in 
order to support programs which address equity issues. 

We have listed a set of recommendations on page 21. And in con- 
clusion, I would say that we are not blind to the fact that budget 
deficits must be lowered. Education programs should not, however, 
be asked to bear a disproportionate share of the belt-tightening. 
The current education administration budget proposals reflect 
what we have called this country's intermittent response to educa- 
tion reform. Funding for some programs designed to impact on 
some of the problems identified by the reform movement have been 
eliminated or reduced. 

The funding for magnet schools, which are designed to improve 
mathematics and science, and in some casei* +o foster and support 
desegregation, is slated to be cut. Magnet schools, properly imple- 
mented and monitored, can enhance learning opportunities for all 
students, and minority students in particular. 

We urge that funds be maintained for this program. Freezing 
and reducing overall spending levels for education belies the ad- 
ministration s rhetoric regarding education and support of it 

Mr. Chairman, over 50 percent of the minority school students 
attend school in 12 of the 14,000 school districts in this country. 
These demographics have clear-cut implications for education 
policy and funding. Comprehensive efforts in these 12 districts can 
make a difference in the educational lives of a significant number 
of black and other minority stude nts. 

Thank you for the opportunity to come before you today. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Stephanie Robinson follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Stephanie Robinson, Ph.D, Education Director, 
National Urban League, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: On behalf of the National Urban 
League and our President, Mr. John Jacob, I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
come before you to discuss education, an NUL priority. As you may know, and by 
way of a brief introduction, the NUL is a social service, civil rights organization 
whose mission is to work for the improvement of the lives of Black" and other mi- 
norities. One hundred thirteen affiliates in 37 seen states offer a range of education- 
al activities ranging from advocacy to direct services. In FY 1984, affiliates expend- 
ed over $7,000,000 on education related programming. Professional staff provide 
child care services, advocate for adequate school budgets and speak out on local edu- 
cation issues. The national staff provide technical assistance in program develop- 
ment, management and evaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Urban League reaffirms its support of this country's 
experiment with universal public education. Although there are serious problems, 
especially with respect to meeting the needs of minority students, the following is 
also true according to the National Education Association: 
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In 1980, 85% of white students graduates from high school as did 75% of black 
students compared with just 50% of white students and 25% of black students 30 
years earlier. 

The median educational level of blacks has increased from eighth grade in 1960 to 
twelfth grade in 1980. 

Low income students have increased their reading and math scores. 

Disadvantaged students in Chapter I programs have improved their reading skills 
by as much as 17 percent and they have improved their abilities in math in some 
instances by as much as 74 percent. 

Nearly 4 million hungry children were fed through federal breakfast and lunch 
programs in 1980-81 alone. 

Title DC has made a major difference in increapiug opportunities for women. 
(Many minority women were among the croup). 

Most of these hard won advances were achieved with the assistance of strong fed- 
eral presence which supported the legislative efforts that resulted in programs. Sub- 
sequently, I will cite documentation which, in our opinion, demonstrates that we are 
experiencing a change in basic philosophy about education which has resulted in 
policy changes whose effect, if not halted will roll back gains cited above. 

On the other hand, these advances are tempered by the problems revealed by the 
National Board of Inquiry, Chaired by Harold Howe, II, for the National Coalition 
of Advocates for Students. The Children's Defense Fund co-sponsored the study. In a 
series of national hearings, the Board of Inquiry heard testimony that racial dis- 
crimination remains a serious barrier to quality education. 

63 percent of black students attend predominately minority schools. 

Only 8.5 percent of all teachers are minorities. 

Tracking and sorting policies have a ^segregating effect resulting in predomi- 
nately white upper level courses and predominately black lower level courses in 
which students experience lower self-esteem, more misconduct and higher rates of 
dropping out. 

At high school levels, blacks are suspended three times as often as whites. 

The national dropout rate for blacks is nearly twice that of whites. 

In urban high schools, dropout rates have reached 80 percent for Puerto Rican 
students and 85 percent for Native American students. 

Only one-third of the 2.7 million students with limited English receive any special 
help. That figure falls to 10 percent for Hispanic students. 

This situation will be exacerbated if the proposed cuts in bilingual education 
become a reality. 

In May of 1984, the NUL issued a statement to commemorate the anniversary of 
the Brown vs. Topeka School Desegregation Decision. We sent the Committee a 
copy, but I have brought along another for the record. In that statement, we ac- 
knowledge the changes in pokey and education funding which have resulted in the 
states becoming the seats of influence and decision-making, Nevertheless, the NUL 
is on record as supporting a federal role in education. That role involves ensuring 
that all students regardless of race, gender, national origin, socioeconomic status or 
handicapping condition have the opportunity to realize their full academic poten- 
tial. The federal role is to protect these rights. The role is even more vital now that 
decisionmaking about education policy and funding is even more localized. 

The federal role is crucial to assist in making sure that the quest for educational 
excellence (which we unequivocally endorse) is accompanied by assurances of equity. 
In the NUL paper we offer an expanded definition of equity. This includes the con- 
cept of parity of measurable outcomes for minority students such as (1) reduction in 
drop out rates, (2) reduction in the over-representation in special education classes 
and, (3) improvement in the retention rates of black students in four-year colleges 
and othtu measurable outcomes. This is an operational definition of equity. 

We were asked to comment on the impact of federal programs. The block granting 
or education funds and passage of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, which was part of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, had serious repre- 
cussions for education in general and minorities in particular. Chapter I of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and improvement Act, (ECIA) through a budgetary action, re- 
pealed the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

Chapter I of the act replaces Title I of ESEA. The purpose of the act is to provide 
remedial assistance to educationally disadvantaged students. The new law changed 
the program considerable, by: Changing the statutory requirements governing the 
intented use and distribution of funding; eliminating the requirements for parent 
advisory councils; removing most of the state level monitoring and guidance require- 
ments for the local programs; and substantially reducing the federal government's 
role in the program. 
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The Children's Defense Fund conducted a survey of the Chapter I programs and 
observed the following: 

790,000 fewer children were served by Chapter I in 1982-83 than were served in 
1979-80, a three-year decline of 15%. 

High school, summer school, Math and Kindergarten Chapter I programs were 
virtually eliminated in 12 states. This comes at a time when the results of a Perry 
Preschool Project Research has presented irrefutable evidence relative to the effec- 
tiveness of early intervention programs in producing economic gains in at-risk popu- 
lations of students later in their lives. It also comes at a time when the College 
Board has announced that the standardized test scores of minority students have 
shown an upward trend. This trend appeared before the current education reform 
increment had called for increased standards, and although the President, in the 
State ot the Union Address, credited the reform movement with miproving the test 
scores, it is more likely that the compensatory education programs which had been 
in effect were beginning to pay off. (sic, NY Times editorial Tuesday, February 5, 
1985). 

Parent involvement decreased dramatically in 25 states. 

State monitoring and guidances was drastically reduced in 25 states. 

Children's Defense Fund, An Interim Report on the Implementation of Chapter I t 
A white paper prepared by the Children's Defense Fund, Education Division. 

Although Chapter I funds were not block granted, no longer is there a mandate 
for parent involvement through parent advisory councils. Where there is no man- 
date for the involvement of low income and minority parents, their involvment be- 
comes subject to the largess of the school administration. Parent involvement is crit- 
ical and should be part of the regulatory guidance provided by the federal govern- 
ment. While Chapter I service aelivery can be improved upon, it will not happen 
unless there is a return to some of the conditions which contributed to its effective- 
ness. 

Chapter II of BCIA block granted 27 formerly categorically funded programs, in- 
cluding support for desegregation programs. Funds for desegregation were zeroed 
out when BCIA was enacted. Although the legislation enabled school districts to 
expend Chapter II funds for desegregation, gifted education, arts education and 
other ESEA funded programs, a study by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (AASA) indicated that in 1983-84, the school districts they surveyed, 
had spent 80% of their Chapter II funds on computers. 

According to AASA, superintendents are reluctant to spend Chapter II monies on 
programs, i.e., salaries, because they do not trust its constancy. Thus these funds 
are not being used to provide educational programs to students as is the legislative 
intent. The passage or the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 was heralded as a 
means of simplifying the grant-rnaking process. Block grants have resulted in leas 
money being spread over more school districts. Because non-public school children 
are counted in formulae and weighted the same as public school children, in many 
instances, the fed era 1 support for non-public schools has increased substantially. In 
New Jersey, in 1979, the non-public schools' share of federal funds under Title IV B 
and transportation and textbook aid was some $450,000. Under the formula driven 
block grant, that share increased to over a million dollars in 1980-81. At the same 
time, school districts which had been implementing desegregation plana lost 90% of 
their funding. Those funds have never been recovered. 

New Jersey also had a small discretionary grant program under Chapter II to try 
to compensate for the shortfall some of the districts were experiencing. Because of 
the "Equal Participation of Non-public School Students" mandate in the Chapter II 
regulations a school district which competed and won funds to support a desegrega- 
tion program was compelled to share those funds with the students in those schools 
in the community. This was true even though the students in those schools were not 
participating in the desegregation plan, and were probably in those schools to keep 
from so doing. Targeting of funds through categorical aid is necessary if the educa- 
tional needs of under and unserved populations are to be met. 

Citizen and parent participation in the educational process helps to identify needs 
and assists in ensuring that these needs are met 

The fund recommends, and we concur, that the Congress should conduct ovesight 
hearingB of ECIA and continue the clarification process which began with the pas- 
sage of the ECIA Technical Amendments of 1988 enacted as Public L. 98-211. 



The National Urban League, in collaboration with its affiliates, has supported the 
implementation of early childhood and Headstart programs over the past 20 years* 
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At present, 11 Urban League affiliates sponsor Headstart or Title XX Early Educa- 
tion Centers. 

P reschool education programs are a proven strategy for erasing a more equita- 
ble educational system. However, they are not generally available to those who need 
them most The results of the Perry Preschool Project research revealed the follow- 



For every $1,000 invested in preschool education, as much as $4,000 is returned to 
society. 

A comparison of poor blacks who received preschool education with a control 
group and those who did not, revealed: 67% of the preschool group graduated high 
school compared to 49% of the control group; 60% of the preschool group was em- 
ployed a>. compared to 82% of the control group: 31% of the preschool group had 
been arrested or detained as compared to 51% of the control group; The preschool 
group experienced less than half of the teenage pregnancies as the control group; 
and 6\% of the preschool group scored above average on tests of functional compe- 
tency as compared to 38% of the control group. 

Early childhood education reduced the need for special education or grade reten- 
tion. Consider these facts in light of the met that the Headstart Program is only 
reaching 18% of poor children or its eligible population. 

Situations exist where black, poor and minority students are entering school for 
the first time at five and six years of age and competing educationally with other 
students who have had two or three years of stimulating preschool experiences. In 
these situations, when so-called "readiness tests" are given, minority students' low 
scores do not reflect a lack of ability: they reflect the law of exposure to educational 
experiences. Unfortunately, these test results are often used aa indicators of the stu- 
dents' innate potential for achievement The students are deemed incapable of per- 
formance, little in the way of academic performance m expected and the students 
are thus programmed for failure at the outset of their school career. 

Many school systems are contemplating serving 4-vear olds. If done for the right 
reasons, and not to offset declining enrollments, this is a positive sign. 

The bill to give credit to school systems to use their buildings for early childhood 
education intervention and child care programs should be given careful consider- 
ation. Having implemented such a program in a public schccFsettmg, I know that it 
can work. I also know that there must be collaboration between the school system 
and community-based organizations for it to work. As I mentioned previously, the 
Perry Preschool Project research documents the economic payoffs that early inter- 
vention programs produce. I recommend their research study "Changed lives", a 
report of the Perry Preschool Project, Yipsilanti, MI. Hie development and imple- 
mentation of policies which reflect this research and programs which are baaed on 
the findings (particularly with respect to low income students) would contribute to 
excellence, equity and the overall quality of education. 



Resources should be deployed where they are needed to achieve equity of educa- 
tional results for black, poor and minority students. Urban school systems serving 
these populations have disproportionately higher operating costs. Large city school 
districts have higher costs for support services, and greater needs for special serv- 
ices for minority, handicapped and other educationally "at risk" students. 

The Children s Defense Fund and the Board of Inquiry study nighughted the fol- 
lowing: 

The quality of education a child receives is profoundly affected by the accident of 
whether the child lives in a low-spending or high-spending school district 

Funding varies widely among states. In 1982, New York spent $2,769 per pupil 
while Mississippi spent $1,685. 

Funding vanes widely within states as well. In Massachusetts, for example, 
annual per pupil spending reaches a high of $5,013 in Rows and a low of $1,617 in 
Athol. This inequity is repeated in many states. 

Property tax is still the primary source of funding for public education. Vari- 
ations in the revenue produced through local property taxes alter the quality of edu- 
cation a child receives. 

State aid distribution formulas have provided increased funding but have failed to 
increase equity. In some states, more money is actually provided to the school dis- 
tricts which are richer. 

In equalizing effect of federal money has been decreased by recent cutbacks. Fed- 
eral funds once accounted for 8% of local education cost on average, but now cover 
only 5%. In poor and minority areas, this can mean a loss of up to 20% in funding. 
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While 90% of the nation's children attend public schools, only 27% adults have 
children in public schools. 

These results are consistent with the National Urban League's findings reported 
in the Equity and School Finance Colloquium, December 1982. 

The NuL is opposed to financing measures which ultimately siphon funds from 
the support of public schools. Tuition tax credits, which would provide poor families 
with $500 in tax credits, do not appreciably improve those families' ability to pur- 
chase educational services. In fact, the proposals perpetrate a cruel hoax on such 
families when they support to do so. Millions of dollars would be diverted from 
public school support if tuition tax credits were to enacted. Although some local 
NUL affiliates have supported tuition tax credits, the official position of the Nation- 
al Urban League is cited above. 

Vouchers for educational services are often cited as a way to provide parents with 
a choice of educational settings, Le., the "vote with the feet" theory, which on the 
surface, seem like a good idea. However, a voucher for $500 for an educational tui- 
tion cost of $2,000-$3,000 is of no help to most of the parents who would need or 
want to change schools. 

People who can "vote with their feet" in the manner in which these proposals 
purport to allow them to, usually have many resources at their disposal such as 
transportation. I have had first hand experience with a school system which relied 
heavily on choice to achieve voluntary desegregation. The only reason that situation 
worked for black and poor children was because transportation was provided. 
Voucher systems would more than likely leave black students imprisoned in in- 
creasingly inferior schools from which additional resources would have been 
drained. 

School finance is a state/local responsibility. Many states have surplus funds that 
were targeted for education, but citizens want tax relief. Equity and quality are the 
educational issues. Tough decisions have to be made rather than proposing funding 
processes which drain already meager public school funds. The federal role must be 
to target funds for programs for at risk populations to bring parity to education 
funding. 



The League has in the past advocated, and will continue to advocate, for Quality 
vocational educational programs Quality vocational education includes rigorous 
academic preparation as well as iob skills training. Quality vocational educational 
programs should be based on solid information about the economy. Quality vocation- 
al education necessitates cooperative efforts between businessmen and educators. 
Quality vocational education teachers must understand the marketplace in which 
they are preparing students to function. 

Historically, blacks and minorities have viewed vocational programs with ambiva- 
lence because these programs were often used as methods to send black students 
into "dead-end", economically unproductive occupations. Demographic figures indi- 
cate that minority populations wul become an increasingly large percentage of the 
workforce during the late 1980s and 1990s. Currently, vocational / technical schools 
are preparing workers to enter prowth area careers and occupations. Black, poor 
and minority students must have access to these programs, especially since in- 
creases in job opportunities will occur in the information processing and technical 
areas. 

The projections for vast growth in employment in the high tech industry have 
been overstated. Only 6% to 8% of the new jobs will be in the area of high tech in 
the 1990s. However, we would be remiss if we allowed black students to remain un- 
aware of the opportunities that will be available. 

According to the National Council on Vocational Education, black students will 
comprise the major population in vocational education programs such as cosmetolo- 
gy and woodworking/auto mechanics (non-technical areas). We are not disparaging 
these occupations. We are simply emphasizing the fact that black students should be 
proportionately represented in the full range of vocational programs. 

We recognize and applaud the Chairman's efforts in the passage of the Carl Per- 
kins Vocational Education Bill That legislation embodies provisions for equitable 
educational service delivery, such as targeted funds and set-asides for disadvantaged 
students. These are conditions that the NUL has always deemed necessary for equi- 
table vocational educational service delivery. 

We are especially pleased about the provisions for the involvement of community- 
based organizations. Our experience has indicated that the CBO/education/govern- 
ment collaboration is enhanced because CBOs can often relate to the constituency 
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with which the school may have difficulty communicating. The law provides for this 
kind of collaboration. The Appropriations Bill appears to follow the programmatic 
requirements for the current bill. If the special needs populations are to be served! 
and the community-based organizations are to participate in vocational education 
programming, the appropriations will have to reflect the additional authorised ac- 
tivities. There was a $15,000,000 authorization for CBO participation. We urge you 
to support a level of funding for this bill that will allow its intent with respect to 
CBOs to be carried out. 



We call attention to the critical lack of participation in the math/science pipeline 
by blacks, Hispanic* and Native America as. Research has documented the fact that 
blacks and Hispanics are grossly under-represented in the quantitative sciences and 
that they are not able to persist through the science/ math pipeline into advanced 
degree programs in proportion to their representation in the population. 1 

The League is committed to supporting the development and implementation of 
strategies to increase the pool of black and other minority students who can persist 
successfully through the math/science educational pipeline to pest secondary and 
advanced degree programs. The National Urban League supports die development 
and implementation of activities, such as math/science after-school programs, 
career guidance, motivational and awareness programs to achieve these goals and 
urges the committee members to support the development of legislative initiatives 
which support such activities for minorities. 

Inequities in the allocation and use of educational technology causes us great con- 
cern. The potential for there to be an ever widening gap between the technological 
haves and have nots is real. Dr. Robert Fullilove, writing in the NUL, State of Black 
America, cites the "Matthew Effect" as being operative with respect to the distribu- 
tion of education technology resources. 1 The ''Matthew Effect" holds that "for who- 
soever hath, to him shall oe given". In other words, the privileged members of a 
society are the first to afford the economic costs of technology and their use of it 
(the technology) ultimately increases their advantages over the less privileged mem- 
bers of the social order. This produces a cyclical effect that inc reas e s the advantages 
of the advantaged. 

Attempting to address this need, the Xerox Corporation donated $5,000,000 in 
computer hardware to the National Urban League. In response to a request for a 
proposal, proffered by the National Urban League, school boards submitted propos- 
als describing computer assisted instructional programs designed to *n^my writing 
and language arts skills. One needs to be able to communicate in order to compute. 
The Urban League involvement ensured that the computers were placed in the 
schools where the NEED was the greatest The Urban League will monitor the pro- 
grams to ensure that they remain true to their intent Equity and excellence were 
mutually compatible objectives of this project which combined the resources of the 
private sector, the schools and a community- ba sed organisation. This project pro- 
vides a model which can help to ensure equitable distribution of resources. The Fed- 
eral Government could provide incentives for the implementation of such projects. 

Dr. Fullilove also points out, and our experience corroborate the assumption, that 
it may not be so much a questions of access to computer technology for black stu- 
dents, as it is a question of how the computers are used. Are they primarily for re- 
medial drill and practice; or are they used to increase mathematical competencies 
such as an understanding of logic, functions and sets? The latter are skills which 
are attained in computer science and computer programming classes. 

Dr. Fullilove also cites model programs at the University of California at Berkley 
in which minority students consistently excell in mathematics. 

We urge the Committee to support adequate funding of the Mathematics and Sci- 
ence initiative and to pay special attention to identifying and replicating teacher 
training and math/science programs which demonstrated their success with minori- 
tiy studenst such as the Professional Development Program at the University of 
California at Berkley. Other successful models are available, such as those imple- 
mented by the Southeastern corsortium of Minorities in Engineering (SECME) 
based at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 



1 ferryman, Sui. "Who Shall Do Science?' Rockefeller Foundation, 1983. 
* Lena, Klaui. Aa quoted by John Lipken in a paper entitled, "Equity and Microcomputer Un 
in Public Education". 
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SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



Statistics are all too readily available on the magnitude of the dropout, pushout 
problem among minority students. School to work transition programs, where learn- 
ing job related skills is combined with academic work, are strategies which improve 
student retention in secondary schools. Successful programs are functioning in com- 
munities where local Urban League, the business community and the local educa- 
tion agency work together to identify young people who are at risk of dropping out 
of school and provide them with viable alternatives. 

These "school to work academies" train students in areas such as electronic bank- 
ing. Upon completing the program, students are eligible for better-than-entry level 
jobs, which the business community has pledged to provide. Foundation funds pro- 
vided support for planning. The programs are designed to become institutionized 
and self-sufficient m three years. This is a strategy that has demonstrated success 
with this population. It is coat-effective and efficient. The Federal Government could 
provide seed money for replication of this activity on a scale large enough to impact 
on the problem. The causes of equity and excellence in education would be served by 
such programs. 



We support the Chairman's efforts to operationalize the Effective Schools philoso- 
phy by providing funds for research and replication of this exemplary program. I 
nave personally observed the program and know that it can provide the atmosphere 
and climate which is conducive to learning. 

The Effective Schools philosophy has to be included in the educational main- 
stream. In order for it to have an impact, teacher training institutions should be 
encouraged to include the concept in their teacher preparations courses. Student 
teachers should be assigned to Effective Schools so that they can observe and par- 
ticipate in the process. This would eliminate the unlearning of bad habits that has 
to occur in order for some educators to be able to implement the Effective Schools 
process. Incentives for these kinds of activities might be included in the authorised 
activities of the legislation. 



The Office of Civil Rights should be strengthened, not made weaker. The proposed 
recision would further impede the ability of that office to provide the information 
that school districts require in order to support programs which address equity 
issues. Programs cannot be monitored by any group unless certain data are avail- 
able. 

The Grove City decision has limited the ability of students to seek redress of dis- 
criminatory practices in educational institutions which receive federal funds. Dis- 
criminatory practices are not confined to programs which are implemented through 
federal funding. 



Fund the Head Start Program at the authorized level ($1.2 billion dollars). 
Maintain funding for the Office of Civil Rights at the 1985 level. 
Develop and support legislative proposals which provide for appropriate access to 
and use of technology for minority students. 
Pass the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1985. 

Fund the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act at a level which will ensure the 
participation of community-based organizations, and programs for special needs 
groups. ($15 million dollars was authorized for CBO participation). 

Implement oversight hearings on the use of Chapter II funds. 

Fund the Vocational Education Bill at a level which will allow CBO participation. 



We are not blind to the fact that the budget deficit must be lowered. Education 
programs should not be asked to bear a disproportionate share of the belt-tighten- 
ing. The current administration's budget proposal reflects what we have called this 
country's intermittent response to education reform. Funding for programs designed 
to impact on some of the problems identified by recent studies have been eliminated 
or reduced. The funding for magnet schools, which are designed to improve mathe- 
matics and science education, and in some cities, to foster and /or support desegrega- 
tion, is slated to be cut. Magnet schools properly implemented and monitored, can 
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enhance learning opportunities for minority students. We urge that funds be main- 
tained for this program. Freezing and reducing overall spending levels for education 
belies the administration's supportive rhetoric regarding education. 

Mr. Chairman, over 50% of the minority public schools students attend school in 
12 of the 14,000 school districts in this country. 9 These demographics have clear cut 
implications for education policy and funding. Comprehensive efforts in these 12 dis- 
tricts can make a difference in the educational lives of a significant number of black 
and other minority students. Thank you for this opportunity to come before you. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Rosario. 

STATEMENT OF JUAN ROSARIO, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, ASPIRA OF AMERICA, INC., NEW YORK 

Mr. Rosario. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, honorable members of the committee, Chairman 
Hawkins. It is an honor for me to be before the congressional Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and present testimony. 

I am testifying before you on behalf of ASPIRA of America, a na- 
tional Hispanic organization in which I serve as executive director. 
Besides a doctoral degree in education administration and educa- 
tion policy from the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, I was 
assistant superintendent of schools in Newark, NJ until 1983, when 
I assumed my present position with ASPIRA. 

Allow me also to introduce the organization I represent. ASPIRA 
has identified three primary goals as the focus of our mission, the 
development of leadership potential in Puerto Rican and other His- 
panic youth. 

First, to foster a commitment among Hispanic youth to dedicate 
their leadership skills toward the resolution of socioeconomic prob- 
lems within our community. 

Second, to motivate, orient and assist Hispanic youth toward 
their leadership, educational and intellectual development. 

Third, to increase access to quality educational opportunities for 
Hispanic youth through advocacy programs. 

ASPIRA pursues these goals through a network of services and 
activities at the local and national levels. At the local level, offices 
in Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Puerto Rico implement direct programs of leadership development, 
educational services and advocacy. 

At the national level, we foster the same services through our 
network with corporations, foundations, educational associations 
and governmental agencies. We work to ensure that the leadership 
and educational development needs of our youth receive appropri- 
ate attention from national educational organizations and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is with this in mind that I come to you today, to discuss what I 
believe to be the single most important educational issue affecting 
Puerto Rican youth: The dropout problem among Puerto Rican stu- 
dents in the United States. 

USA Today recently provided a grim portrait of minority educa- 
tion based on a study released on January 28 of this year. 



3 HoUia, Meldon, ''Education, Economic* and Equity", The Review of Black Political Economy, 
published by the National Economic Association and the Southern Center for Public Policy of 
Clark College, 1983. 
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A panel of the National Coalition of Advocates for Students re- 
viewed current research on U.S. schools throughout the Nation, 
interviewing educators, students and others in 10 different cities, 
and concluded that at-risk students, the poor, handicapped, and 
those with special education needs, suffer most from U.S. schools 
who are plagued with problems such as discrimination and over-re- 
liance on standardized testing. 

Furthermore, they found that one in four high school students 
drop out before graduation. In urban schools, the number climbs to 
80 percent for Puerto Rican students. 

One, the dropout rate for Hispanics are about twice that of the 
white students. 

Two, tracking, the assignment of students to classes according to 
a fixed criteria results in a predominantly white upper-level 
courses. 

Three, only 3 percent of teachers are adequately prepared to 
teach students of limited English proficiency in their classes. 

Four, only 10 percent of Hispanic students with limited English 
proficiency receive special assistance. 

Five, many school districts allocate substantially less money to 
schools in poor and minority neighborhoods. 

While the statistics say much about the gravity of the situation, 
in order to grasp the full meaning of the devastating impact of 
these numbers that are likely to have on our community and what 
would be required on your part as policymakers and legislators if 
this trend is to be reversed, let us examine briefly some of the pop- 
ulation trends that the U.S. Census has identified. 

One, the average age of the white population is growing older; 
that of the minority population is much younger. 

Two, minorities constitute the majority of school enrollments in 
23 of the 25 largest school districts in the country. 

Three, by the year 2000, 53 major cities will have a majority mi- 
nority population. 

Four, hispanic population growth has been and continues to be 
the highest and the youngest of all groups. 

Let us return to the issue at hand: The plight of the Puerto 
Rican student. Puerto Ricans do not constitute a homogenious com- 
munity of 3.5 million on the island and another 2 million here in 
the United States, as some statisticians would have us believe. 

Mr. Chairman, I will skip some parts of the testimony also in 
consideration of the time factor. 

The continental Puerto Rican population has increased rapidly 
since the end of World War II to more than 2 million people. The 
largest migration increases from Puerto Rico occurred during the 
1950*8. However, since 1960, the number of continental Puerto 
Ricans has doubled, but most of the increase has been due to the 
birth of children to Puerto Rican parents and not to migration 
from Puerto Rico, which has dramatically increased during this 
period. 

This means that the population eligible for schooling has in- 
creased most rapidly in recent years and that the Puerto Rican 
population can no longer be characterized as a transient group of 
outsiders. As high as 98 percent of the Puerto Ricans live m urban 
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areas and more than half of all of these live in barrios— perhaps as 
high as 80 percent 

Alone, perhaps these statistics don't tell us much. However, 
when we couch these statistics in terms of what they mean for the 
future of our Nation, we realize the immediacy, the urgency of the 
situation. For instance, with respect to the age factor, the impor- 
tant point is that as majority citizens age, a larger percentage of 
this population will retire and become more dependent on the 
income and tax-producing capabilities of minority youth. Yet, these 
youths are not being prepared adequately for those sectors of the 
labor market in a technological society which will required skilled 
laborers. 

The point must be emphasized and reemphasized: The growing 
minority populations represent an underdeveloped national re- 
source that will become increasingly important to the Nation's eco- 
nomic, political, and military strength as the majority population 
ages. On the other hand, if they are not prepared for the labor 
force, the economy can not expect to prosper. 

The basic question facing us today, then, is how to adapt policies 
to current and future realities in the face of such dramatic econom- 
ic and demographic shifts. In order to ensure the retirement of the 
current generation of workers as well as the national economic 
health and military strength, the deciding factor becomes the qual- 
ity of education received by young people today and tomorrow, and 
these young people come increasingly from minority populations. 

Students have historically left school before completion. As late 
as 1946, less than half of all Americans had a high diploma, yet 
only recently has the dropout been seen as a problem. Why? 

The answer lies in the changing structure of the economy since 
1945. Once there was a time when a strong back and a willingness 
to work were the only requirements a person needed to fill a job. 
Today, the rapid advancement of technology, epitomized by the 
computer, is no match for the aging jibaro, or for his children. 

This was confirmed by Dr. Ernest Bover, president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, who states that: 

If current dropout rates persist, more than 4.5 million minority students will, by 
the vear 2000, leave school before they graduate. Poorly trained and unprepared for 
further education, they will face the prospect of social and economic failure. 

At this point I would like to pass on to page 11, if you are follow- 
ing rne. 

There is one final point before I would like to make before I turn 
my attention to our specific policy recommendations. The dropout 
problem does not stand alone. Its repercussions permeate at all 
levels. Dr. William Jones, director of the Bureau of Dropout Pre- 
vention for the Chicago Board of Education, stated that over 90 
percent of the juveniles incarcerated in Cook County are high 
school dropouts. It costs Illinois over $25,000 to maintain one juve- 
nile for a 1-year period. 

Dr. Isaura Santiago of Columbia University has noted several 
major policy ahortsights contributing to the problem, including: (a) 
Budget cuts at the local level; (b) Absence of a language policy for 
Puerto Ricans; (c) Blaming the student; and (d) Tests ana gradua- 
tion promotional standards. 
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ASPIRA offers the following set of recommendations that I 
would like to introduce to you with a statement by Dr. Boyer: 

Unless we find better ways to serve minority students and help those who already 
have dropped out, the social and economic fabric of the Nation will be greatly weak- 
ened. And yet, the current debates about school reform is disturbingly silent on this 
point Do we mean excellence for all, or do we mean for the privileged few? 

One, of our policy recommendations is that policymakers at all 
levels must recognize and deal with the demographic implications 
and the needs of increasingly diverse populations. The needs of the 
Mexican-American population of the Southwest are different from 
the needs of Puerto Ricans in New York or Chicago, or Cubans in 
Miami. 

The current immigration wave contains Caribbean, Central, and 
South Americans, as well as millions from Asia. Each of these pop- 
ulation groups comes with a different cultural background, bring- 
ing with them different values, expectations, ways of living togeth- 
er and specifically, ways of learning. 

Two, education policy needs to be more targeted and more tai- 
lored than has previously been the case. 

It seems clear that much greater attention will have to be paid 
to the needs of minority young people and to the development of 
programs that are more responsive to their backgrounds and inter- 
ests, for facilities and equipment to sustain these programs, and for 
teachers specifically trained to teach these particular populations. 

Three, greater resources may have to be allocated to areas where 
the population concentrations of young people are greatest, while 
areas with fewer young people may have to be allotted ferver re- 
sources. 

Four, more research is needed into how young people of different 
backgrounds learn, and existing research should be adapted for 
practical application to local conditions. 

Five, the field of bilingual education and procedural require- 
ments for obtaining and maintaining Federal and local funding 
have spawned a large array of studies and evaluations. Research is 
now needed to systematically analyze these program evaluations, 
synthesize a set of findings from them, and arrive at ways in which 
conclusive information can be obtained, and exert a return influ- 
ence on the school systems where they are implemented. 

Six, the few sound studies of these determinants of either the 
educational attainment or achievement among Puerto Ricans needs 
to be updated and supplemented. 

Seven, a national Hispanic educational needs assessment of the 
25 largest school districts in the Nation should be undertaken to 
provide comparative data as well as allow us to ascertain how and 
why some programs work and others fail for Hispanics. 

Eight, a major effort should be spearheaded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to bring dropouts back into the educational 
process. 

Nine, we believe in program consolidation of youth programs 
which would allow trainees to be placed with private employers for 
a tryout period of subsidized employment. However, we believe 
training should be toward jobs in the private sector as opposed to 
the public sector. 
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Educational decisions made today will affect the outcome to the 
benefit or the detriment of Hispanic youth. The record does not 
suggest that broad-brush aproaches to secondary school problems 
address the fine points of Hispanic needs. Confronted with the de- 
mands of a new kind of society, creative and innovative strategies 
must be developed. 

I challenge you to ensure that President Reagan's statement in 
the State of the Union Address is implemented into effective poli- 
cies, and I quote him: 

This Government will meet its responsibility to help those in need. But policies 
that increase dependency, break up families and destroy self-respect are not pro- 
gressive. They are reactionary. Despite our strides in civil rights, blacks, Hispanics 
and all minorities will not have full and equal power until they have full economic 
power. 

Only our schools can make that hapfien. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Juan Rosario follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Juan Rosario, National Executive Director, ASPIRA 
of America, Inc., New York, NY 

Good day. Honorable members of the Committee, Chairman Hawkins. My name 
Juan Rosario and it is an honor for me to stand before this Congressional Commu- 
tee on Education and Labor and present testimony. 

introduction 

I am testifying before you on behalf of Aspira of America, a national Hispanic 
organization in which I serve as Executive Director. Brides a doctoral degree in 
Education Administration and Education Policy from the University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst, I was Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Newark, New Jersey 
until 1983, when I assumed my present position with Aspira of America. 

Allow me to also introduce the organization I represent. Aspira of America has 
identified three primary goals as the focus of our mission, the development of lead- 
ership potential in Puerto Rican and other Hispanic youth: 

First, to foster a commitment among Hispanic youth to dedicate their leadership 
skills toward the resolution of socioeconomic problems within our community; 

Second, to motivate, oriert and assist Hispanic youth toward their leadership, 
educational and intellectual development and; 

Lastly, to increase access to quality educational opportunities for Hispanic youth 
through odvocacy programs. 

Aspira pursues these goals through a network of services and activities at the 
local and national levels. At the local level, offices in Florida, Illinois, New Jersev, 
New York, Pennsylania and Puerto Rico implement direct programs of leadership 
development, educational services and advocacy. 

At the national level, Aspira of America fosters the furtner growth of leadership 
development, educational services and youth advocacy programs through our net- 
work with corporations, foundations, educational associations and governmental 
agencies. We work to ensure that the leadership and educational development needs 
of our youth receive appropriate attention from national educational organizations 
and the Federal Government. It is with this in mind that I come to you today, to 
discuss what I believe to be the single most important educational issue affecting 
Puerto Rican youth— the dropout problem among Puerto Ricans in the United 
States. 

CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS 

USA Today recently provided a grim portrait of minority education based on a 
studv released January 28, 1985. A panel of the National Coalition of Advocates for 
Students reviewed current research on USA schools throughout the nation, inter- 
viewing educators, students and others in 10 different cities and concluded that "at 
risk" students— the poor, handicapped and those with special education needs- 
suffer most from US schools "who are plagued with problems such as discrimination 
and an overreliance on standardized testing". 
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Furthermore, they found that: 

(a) 1 in 4 high school students drop out before graduation. In urban schools, that 
number climbs to 80% for Puerto Rican students. 

(b) Dropout rates for Hispanics are about twice that for white students. 

(c) Tracking, the assigning of students to classes according to a fixed criteria i« 
suits in predominantly white upper-level courses. 

(d) Only 3% of teachers are adequately prepared to teach students of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency in their classes. 

(e) Only 10% of Hispanic students with limited English proficiency receive special 
assistance. 

(f) Many school districts allocate substantially less money to schools in poor and 
minority neighborhoods. 

While the statistics say much about the gravity of the situation, in o/dtr to grasp 
the full meaning of the devastating impact these numbers are likely to have on our 
community and what would be required on your part as legislators if this trend is to 
be reversed, let us examine briefly some population trends the US. Census Bureau 
has identified: 

(a) The average age of the white population is growing older; that of the minority 
population is much younger. 

(b) Minorities constitute the majority of school enrollments in 23 of 25 of the na- 
tion's largest cities. 

(c) By ttie year 2000, 53 major cities will have a majority minority population. 

(d) Hispanic population growth has been and continues to be the highest and 
youngest of all groups. 

Let us turn to the issue at hand— the plight cf the Puerto Rican student Puerto 
Ricans do not constitute a homogenious community of 3.5 million on the island and 
another 2 million here, as some statisticians would have us believe. 

Community growth patterns among Puerto Ricans have varied greatly— ranging 
from longstanding settlements as *u Honolulu, Hawaii and Lorain, Ohio—to places 
where most Puerto Ricans have recently arrived from the Island. The confine: al 
Puerto Rican population has increased rapidly since the end of World War II to 
more than two million people, more than a thousand times th* number first record- 
ed in the United States Census of 1910. The largest migration increases from Puerto 
Rico occurred during the 1950s when the Island populace was encouraged to leave 
by prevailing conditions and the exodus was favored by commercial and political in* 
te rests. Since I960 the number of continental Puerto Ricans has doubled, but mxt 
of the increase has been due to the birth of children to Puerto Ricans parents and 
not to migration trom Puerto Rico, which has drastically decreased. Thi? «neans that 
the population eligible for schooling has increased most rapidly in recent years and 
that the Puerto Rican population can no longer be characterized as a transient 
group of "outsiders". 

Continental Puerto Ricans have mainly situated themselves in large metropolitan 
areas. As high as 98% of the Puerto Ricans live in urban areas and nv re than half 
of all Puerto Ricans live in barrios— -perhaps as high as 80%. 

Alone, perhaps these statistics don't tell us much. However, when wi couch these 
statistics m terms of what they m^an for the future of our nation, we realize the 
immediacy, the urgency of the situation. For instance, with repect to the age factor, 
the important point is that as majority citizens age, a larger percentage of this pop- 
ulation will retire and become more dependent on the income and tax-producing ca- 
pabilities of minority youth. Yet, these youth are not being prepared adequately for 
those sectors of the labor market of a technological society that will require skilled 
laborers. 

The point must be emphasized and reemphasized: The growing minority popula- 
tions represent an underdeveloped national resource that will become incrensi: -'j 
important to the nation's economic, political, and military strength as the majoi. 
population ages. On the other hand, if they are not prepared for the labor force, the 
economy can not expect to prosper. 

The basic question facing us today, then, is how to adapt policies to current and 
future realities in the face of such dramatic economic and demographic shifts. In 
order to ensure the retirement of the currren*; generation of workers as well as the 
national economic health and military strength, the deciding factor becomes the 
quality of education received by young people today and tom or row, and these young 
people come increasingly from minority populations. 
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THI DROPOUT 



Students have historically left school before completion. As late as 1946, less than 
half of all Americans had a high school diploma, yet only recently has the "drop- 
out been seen us a problem. Why? The answer lies in the changing structure of the 
economy since 1945. Once there was a time when a strong back and a willingness to 
work were the only requirements a person needed to meet to fill a job. Today the 
rapid advancement of technology, epitomized by the computer, is no match for tbe 
aging jibaro, or for his children. 

This was confirmed by Dr. Ernest L. Boyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, who states that; "If current dropout rates persist, 
more than 4.5 million minority students will, by the year 2000, leave school before 
they graduate. Poorly trained and unprepared for further education, they will face 
the prospect of social and economic failure." 

A dearth of information exists in the field of educational research on the Puerto 
Ricans. Recent studies, reports and investigations fo little more than describe the 
general educational situation and problems confronted by Puerto Ricans in various 
cities. Except for sporadic studies, there have been few attempts to examine the 
overalJpro trait of education among Hispanics. 

In 1976, Aspira of America published a study which was widely reviewed among 
the educational community for its challenging views on Puerto Rican dropouts. Au- 
thored by sociologist Jose Hernandez, the study concludes that the mechanism most 
conducive to dropping out may be the widespread practice of holding Puerto Rican 
children back a grade or more, when they are perceived by school authorities as 
having a language, learning or behavioral "problem." Students held back one or 
more years were of course older in terms of physiological and emotional develop- 
ment than other students at their grade level. Defined by the social environment as 
problems, they demonstrated strategies against boredom and depression that often 
led to truancy and other problems which facilitated the eventual solution: dropping 
out. Available evidence further indicates that some students are left back more than 
once, compounding the problem. 

Faced with circumstances pressing them to work and support themselves and 
others, or with appealing alternatives to an unpleasant experience in schooling, 
dropping out represents a reasonable solution. Inflation and unemployment prob- 
lems affecting the parents has compounded the problem as the children quit school 
to seek a job enabling the family to maintain a modest lifestyle. 

Perhaps the most controversial of all studies to appear on dropouts was Isidro 
Lucas's 1971 Puerto Rican Dropouts in Chicago, This study was one of the first stud- 
ies to attempt to explain the dropout rate and its causes among Puerto Ricans. 
Using Chicago Public Schools as a case study, the author attempted to discover the 
factors which contribute to or cause the dropout rate. Final figures for the study 
showed a cumulative dror it rate of 71% for all Puerto Rican students. Of these, 
59% dropped out while in high school, usually during the first two years. Lucas 
found that the main personal reason for leaving school was that of identity. Other 
factors, such as the rejection of their parents' ■ alues and cultural characteristics 
were also noted. 



Since the mid 1960s Aspira of America has been a forerunner in examining the 
education of Pure to Ricans. Since our first study, The Loosers weu> published, Aspira 
of America has served as a forum in which a wide variety of educational issues and 
concern* have been addressed from a Puerto Rican research perspective. These stud- 
ies have been focused toward policy makers, school administrators, professional 
groups, educational researchers, as well as to Puerto Rican and other Hispanic 
parent groups involved in improving th* education of their children. 

Aspira's first major project, the Hernandez study mentioned, was funded by the 
Ford Foundation. The basic coals of the study were to identify the socio-demograph- 
ic dimensions of the Puerto Rican student population throughout the country ana to 
develop an initial understanding of their situations, characteristics and needs, with 
specui reference to those cities where a major portion of the Puerto Rican people 
reside. Since then, we have undertaken dropout studies in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Puerto Rico. 

A report entitled Minority Secondary Educat ion in New York State and New 
York City sparked a renewed debate which coincided with the release of numerous 
local and national reports on the ciisis in our schools. This report estimated the cur- 
rent dropout rate for Puerto Eican youth as high as 80% and indicated that the 
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dropout rate of Puerto Rican and Hispanic students in New York City has actually 
increased over the last two decades. 

In March, 1984, Father Charles Kyle summarized the results of Aspira of Illinois, 
Chicago Hispanic Dropout Study in testim <uy to the National Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schooling for Hispanics. Father K le. in reporting for Aspira, cited that 
more than one half of all Hispanic youth e <ering Chicago public high schools did 
not graduate. He noted that the 1971 study ' I t had charged that nearly three-quar- 
ters of the Puerto Rican youth dropping ou school has been ignored. The prob- 
lem has been masked over the years by erroi o\ib reporting. 

A year ago, Aspira Inc. of Pennsylvania released a report. Dropping Out and De- 
linquency Among Puerto Rican Youths: A Longitudinal Study, which supported pre- 
vious research. 

During April of last year Aspira, Inc. de Puerto Rico sponsored a conference at 
which its Final Report of the Policy Analysis Project on Puerto Rican Dropouts Edu- 
cational Advancement was released. 

This report demonstrated that the Commonwealth also has an island wide attri- 
tion/retention problem. This was attributed by former Governor Roberto Sanchez to 
the failure of the Puerto Rican government to provide major economic support to 
private and community organizations, such as Aspira, devoted to educating and pro- 
viding counseling to dropouts. 

The general problem pones many unanswered questions, beginning with the fun- 
damental need to know the dropout and delayed schooling rates for cities with size- 
able Puerto Rican communities. Although seemingly easy to determine, the m .li- 
bera are not generally available from bcncol enrollment records, since these do not 
separately distinguish Puerto Rican students, except in New York City and Chicago, 
Data on school enrollment collected by the department of Education, and the Office 
of Civil Rights provide information for only the "Hispanic" category. In order to ef- 
fectively evaluate the problem, data must be broken down. The generic term "His- 
panic" is not sufficient. 

Despite Aspira's many endeavors to document the plight of Hispanic education, 
tne field of educational research as far as it concerns Puerto Ricans remain* fairly 
barren. Much research, reflection and action are needed. 

Recent research experience has demonstrated the necessity to go beyond the vari- 
ety of studies, reports and investigations that describe the general educational situa- 
tion and problems confronting Puerto Ricans in different cities, to a coordinated 
series of national studies and analyses. 

Educators and concerned citizens must develop partnerships and coalitions with 
elected officials and leaders from the private sector to ensure that our youth have 
real educational and occupational opportunities open to them at all levels. 

Support must be clear for the traditional values and cultural norms of our family 
structures which have always stressed the importance of schooling for gainful em- 
ployment and social reconstruction. As a people, Puerto Ricans, along with other 
Hispanic communities, must continue to assume that schools can make a difference. 
It is up elected officials to assure that this assumption is realized through full 
funding o' educational programs and through innovative and comprehensive reform 
of schoo' policies and practices. 

Then is one final point I would like to make before I turn my attention to specific 
policy recommendations. The dropout problem does not stand alone: Its repercus- 
sions permeate all levels. Dr. William Jones, Director of the Bureau of Dropout Pre- 
vention for the Chicago Board of Education, stated that over 90% of the juveniles 
incarcerated in Cook County are high school dropouts. It costs Illinois over $26,000 
to maintain one juvenile for a one year period. There are 6 Juvenile facilities in Illi- 
nois with a 1983 population of 1,098 youth, an increase of about 140% over 1980. 
This represents a cost to the taxpayers of Illinois of 27.6 million dollars in 1988 
alone. 

In New York State in 1976, 63% of juvenile crimes occurred on days when school 
was in session; high school dropouts were three to five times more likely to be ar- 
rested for committing juvenile crimes than those attending high school. Clearly it is 
more cost effective for a society to reduce dropout rates. 

Dr. Isaura Santiago of Columbia University, has noted several major policy short- 
sights contributing to the problem, including: 

(a) Budget Cuts. Cuts in the Federal Budget have put pressure on local school sys- 
tems to reduce the number of children in school, particularly minorities who are 
viewed as the most financially burdensome. Recent legislative proposals on civil 
rights, immigration, and education funding, have added fuel to the issue. 

(b) Absence of a Language Policy for Puerto Ricans. Policy makers have not ad- 
dressed the unique citizenship status of Puerto Ricans which points to the need for 
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maintenance of our youth's native language skills. Consistent findings on the rela- 
tionship between the maintenance of Spanish and positive educational attainment 
have not been accepted as the basis for policy. Policy makers have preferred to strip 
the Puerto Rican student of his or her language while investing in offering other 
students the opportunity to learn Spanish and other languages. 

(c) Blaming the Student. Our youth are often portrayed as lazy, having little aspi- 
ration, not being proficient in English, and of bringing a multiplicity of social prob- 
lems with them into the schools. 

(d) Tests and Graduation Promotional Standards. Tests which are purportedly de- 
signed to maintain educational standards largely serve to keep Hispanic students 
out of programs they need to remain in school and progress academically. 



Aspira offers the following set of recommendations that I would like to introduce 
to you with a statement by Dr. Boyer: "Unless we find better ways to serve minority 
students and help those who already have dropped out, the social and economic 
fabric of the nation will be greatly weakened. And yet, the current debate about 
school reform is disturbingly silent on this p^int. Do we mean excellence for all, or 
for the priviledged few?" 

(1) Policy makers at all levels must recognize and deal with the demographic im- 
plications anc 1 needs of increasingly diverse populations. The needs of the Mexican- 
American population of the Southwest are different from the needs of Puerto Ricans 
in New York City or Cubans in Miami. The current immigration wave contains Car- 
ibbean, Central, and South Americana, as well as millions from Asia. Each of these 
population groups comes from a different cultural background, bringing with them 
different values, expectations, ways of living together and specifically, ways of learn- 
ing. 

(2) Education policy needs to be more targeted arid tailored than has previously 
been the case. Despite compensatory and bilingual programs, minority populations 
continue to remain at a disadvantage in the schools and the market place. 

Based on the demographic data and the changirg nature of the economy, it seems 
clear that much greater attention will have to be paid to the needs of minority 

Cing people and to the development of programs that are more responsive to their 
kgrounds and interests, for facilities and equipment to sustain these programs, 
and for teachers specifically trained to teach particular populations. 

(3) Greater resources may have to be allocated to areas where the population con- 
centrations of young people are greatest, while areas with fewer young people may 
have to be alloted fewei resources. 

(4) More research is needed into how young people of different backgrounds learn, 
and existing research should be adapted for practical application to local conditions. 

(5) The field of bilingual education and procedural requirements for obtaining and 
maintaining federal and local funding have spawned a large array of studies, sur- 
veys, program descriptions and evaluations. Research is now needed to systematical- 
ly analyze these program evaluations, synthesize a set of findings from them, arrive 
at ways m which conclusive information can be obtained, and exert e return influ- 
ence on the school system where they are implemented. 

(6) The few sound studies of these determinants of either educational attainment 
or achievement amomz Puerto Ricans need to be updated and supplemented. 

(7) A national needs assessm ent of the 25 largest school districts in the nation 
should be undertaken to provide comparative data as well as allow us to ascertain 
how and why some programs work and other fail. 

(8) A major effort should be spearheaded by the U.S. Department of Education to 
bring dropouts back into the educational process. Presently, federal funds are pro- 
vided for dropout prevention programs that supplant rather than supplement local 
school district efforts. We believe that education is the mandate of local political ju- 
rib^ctio'is and that they should have a mandate to educate. 

(9) We believe in a program consolidation of youth programs which would allow 
trainees to be placed with private employers for a tryout period of subsidized em- 
ployment. However, we believe training should be tosmrd jobs in the production 
sector as opposed to service. 

Educational decisions made today will affect the outcome to the benefit or the det- 
riment of Hispanic youth. The record does not suggest that broad-brush approaches 
to secondary school problems address the fine points of Hispanic needs. Confronted 
with the demands of a new kind of society, creative and innovative strategies must 
be developed. 
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I challenge you to ensure that President Reagan's statement in the State of the 
Union Address is implemented into effective policies, and I quote him, 'This govern- 
ment will meet its reponsibility to help those in need But policies that Increase de- 
pendency, break up families, and destroy self-respect are not progressive. They are 
reactionary. Despite our strides in civil rights, blacks, Hispanics, and all minorities 
will not have full and equal power until they have full economic power." 

Only our school can make that happen. Thank you 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Rosario. 

The attention that you give to the dropout problem causes some 
need to ask this question. 

To what extent do you think this is due to the mobility of the 
population as opposed to the actual problem of the diopout in the 
school? In other words, do you believe that a lot of this could be 
explained by a people moving from one address to the other rather 
than, let's say, actually leaving school? 

Dr. Rosario. Mr. Chairman, I don't believe that that is the case. 
In recent research, which was conducted here in New York City in 
1977 through 1978, indicates that mobility among Hispanics is not 
the mqjor issue that it had been thought to be. In fact, on the aver- 
age, Hispanics have lived in New York City well over 5 years— on 
the average, and remain so, which compares favorably with the na- 
tional trends in terms of mobility. 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Robinson, to comment on the same 
question. 

Dr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, we feel that the climate in the 
schools and the degree to which staff are prepared to handle cul- 
turally different and culturally— well, just culturally different pop- 
ulations—has the greatest bearing on the rate at which young 
people choose to leavu the formal school setting. That is, there are 
conditions which exist within the service delivery system. 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Minter has now joined the panel, and 
since the two have completed their statements, we will just ask 
them to complete answering the questions and then we will come 
back to you after we have given them an opportunity. 

Dr. Rosario, on page 3 of your statement you mention that only 3 

Eercent of teachers are adequately prepared to teach students of 
mited English proficiency in their classes. Do you mean that they 
are not bilingual, or just why this low percentage? 

Dr. Rosario. In this statement we are quoting the National Coa- 
lition of Advocates for Students. 

Yes, in many instances— there is another statement in there that 
says that only 10 percent of the students in need of special services 
are being served adequately. So that the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, Chairman Hawkins, that in many instances, teachers are not 
adequately prepared to provide instruction in the language of the 
student as required by the Supreme Court decision, that instruc- 
tion be provided in the language that the student understands. 

Chairman Hawkins. In Pome States, notably my own, there is a 
requirement that if there are a number of students requiring bilin- 
gual education in any particular classroom, the teacher must be 
proficient in the language of those students. 
I assume that is not true in very many States, then, is that true? 
Dr. Rosaiuo. That is not a policy across the country, no. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Jeffords? 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I found the statements 
very enlightening and I appreciate the time that went into them. I 
don't have any questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Just one question and I will direct it toward Dr. Rob- 
inson. I don't want to sound like a pessimist but I do like to be 
somewhat of a realist in some respects. I want to commend you for 
what has been a real, involved, and informative prepared state- 
ment — the both of you, for that matter, you and Dr. Rosario. But I 
was just thinking as you were going through it rather hastily, and 
trying to follow, and I will study it. 

Some of us have a view, and I respect the Urban League as being 
one of the most highly respected civil rights organizations, you 
along with the NAACP, in our Nation. There are some of us who 
share the view that the de-emphasis on civil rights by this adminis- 
tration, which is exemplified by the attacks on the whole quota 
system which measure progress or change by the head of the Civil 
Rights Department and by the reduction in the available funds for 
educating the disadvantaged. And, yes, I was somewhat alarmed by 
the revealing figure of only 8.5 percent of our total teaching enroll- 
ment as minorities. 

I wonder if you share the feeling that some of us have, that this 
whole thing is by design rather than accident, in educating our mi- 
norities. How can we change it? I know that's a broad question. 

Do you actually share any feeling that during the next four 
years that things are going to get better rather than worse for mi- 
norities? 

Dr. Robinson. Sir, you are asking me as a person or as an orga- 
nizational 

Mr. Hayes. The Urban League particularly. 

Dr. Robinson. The Urban League certainly. I think Mr. Jacob, in 
his State of Black America address— and I will provide the commit- 
tee with some copies of that, if you don't already have this year's 
State of Black America, has gone on record as adjuring the current 
administration's position, and certainly saying to the black commu- 
nity that there are some things that we, of necessity, will have to 
look to ourselves in order to do. 

Now I think I would be safe in saying that we do not see silver 
linings on any of the clouds that are on the horizon, and that this 
administration does not give any evidence of being supportive of 
some of the things that we stand for. 

I would also like to add that 8 5 figure, in terms of minority rep- 
resentation in the teaching fore 3, is a terrible jeopardy. If projec- 
tions are true, concerning the a trition rate of black teachers from 
the teaching force in terms of— the regular attrition rate in terms 
of retirement, and then the impact of current competency testing. 

I am not debating the issue, you know, of rights and wrongs, but 
those two things are going to reduce that figure to less than 5 per- 
cent in a couple of years. It is just of crisis proportions. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Robinson and Dr. Juan Ro- 
sario, for very excellent statements. 
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The other panelist has arrived, Dr. Thomas K. Minter, dean of 
the Division of Professional Studies of Lehman College, represent- 
ing the National NAACP. Dr. Minter, we are delighted to have you 
as a witness before the committee, and your statement in its en- 
tirety will be printed in the record at this point, and we look for- 
ward to your presentation. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS IL MINTER, DEAN, PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES, LEHMAN COLLEGE-CUNY, REPRESENTING BENJAMIN 
L. HOOKS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

Mr. Minter. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins. I apologize that I 
have only one copy that I have given to you but I will provide addi- 
tional copies of the statement before the committee in very quick 
order. 

Chairman Hawkins, members of the committee, and counsel: 

I appear before you toe* 7 to speak for Dr. Benjamin Hooks, the 
executive director of the > ional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People on resident Reagan's proposed Education 
budget for fiscal year 19 

As you know, I was the first person to hold the post of Assistant 
Secretary of Elementary and Secondary Education when the new 
Department was created during the Carter administration. 

Prior to that poet, I was the Deputy Commissioner of Elementary 
and Secondary Education in the the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

So, appearing before you today, rekindles fond memories of ap- 
pearances before this committee under the Chair of the late Con- 
gressman Perkins. And counsel Jack Jennings, who was then and 
continues to be, I am certain, a sharp questioner and knowledgea- 
ble questioner of witnesses. 

Also, I have good memories, Mr. Hawkins, of several projects in 
which I was privileged to work with you, Mr. Smith and other 
members of your staff. And I say a special hello to Congressman 
Owens, who, when I lived in Brooklyn, was my Congressman, and 
also to Mr. Jeffords, before whom I have not appeared. 

I am now the dean of the division of professional studies at 
Lehman College, the City University of New York, and I am re- 
sponsible for oversight of departments of education, health services 
and nursing. In this position, and in my immediately prior position 
as deputy chancellor for instruction in the New York city public 
schools, I have retained my interest and active involvement in the 
education of children and young people in the public schools of this 
Nation, and most specifically, those students who are poor, who are 
representatives of minority groups, and who are in big city school 
systems. 

In my new position I have been privileged to take on a similar 
concern in the area of higher education. 

With your permission, I will make several general statements 
about the role of the Federal Government in areas of elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary education, and then speak to one or 
two issues. 
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The President calls for excellence in education, and supports the 
finding of a secretarial commission which tells us that the Nation 
is at risk because of lowered educational effectiveness, yet, he pro- 
poses reducing the Federal effort and presence in education, tuition 
tax credits, vouchers and school prayer in elementary and second- 
ary education. 

For minorities, for the poor and the needy students in our Na- 
tion's public schools and colleges, the administration's recommen- 
dations spell disaster, continued inequities in access for the poor, 
and wipe out any assurance of completion of study at any level. 

The role of the Federal Government in education since the pas- 
sage of the NDEA under a Republican President and the passage of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act under a Democratic 
president, plus a succession of amendments to the Higher Educa- 
tion Act has, in my opinion, been fourfold. 

1. To provide Federal programs and funding which promote 
access and equal opportunity for the Nation's minority and eco- 
nomically poor populations: the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, native speakers of other languages. 

2. To expand the Federal effort to improve the quality of our Na- 
tion's schools and colleges. 

3. To provide programs which address special Federal concerns 
such as school desegregation and others which are in the Federal 
interest. 

4. To provide financial assistance to students to poor and to 
middle income college students, thereby guaranteeing access to 
higher education for the Nation's young people. 

Members of the committee, I submit that these priorities are rel- 
evant and proper, and the Congress should continue to provide 
funding for these purposes. 

Speaking first to the elementary and secondary education level, 
several issues are of significant importance. President Reagan's 
proposal for tuition tax credits will have the effect of encouraging 
and enabling middle class parents, black and white, to abandon the 
public schools and will leave public education to the poor of all 
races, to the handicapped, to the native speakers of other lan- 
guages, and to the minorities. 

The central purpose of the Federal Government and of the Fed- 
eral role in education, not only in education, but in all are of gov- 
ernmental purpose, is to provide equity for all of its citizens. This 
purpose will be turned upside down. Under tuition tax credits, gov- 
ernment supported programs will provide greater opportunity for 
the haves and less opportunity for those who have not. 

Some say that federally funded education programs have not 
worked. On the contrary, there is evidence that students showed 
gains as a result of the education legislation of the 1960's and 
I970's. Reports from the Perry preschool project in Ypsilanti, MI 
indicate that the early childhood intervention, which was made 
possible by funding from Headstart and follow through, both noted 
Federal programs, resulted in: 

One, a measurable readiness of poor minority students who com- 
pleted elementary and high school education; 

Two, increased numbers of poor minority children who entered 
some form of postsecondary education; 
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Three, a reduction in juvenile delinquency, and 

Four, a higher degree of employability in the cohort of young- 
sters who have now reached 19 years of age. 

The lasting effects after preschool study revealed similar infor- 
mation. The study reported three measurable significant findings. 
Children who had attended preschool programs: 

One, achieved at a significantly higher level than did their coun- 
terparts who had not attended preschool classes; 

Two, parents' aspirations for children who had attended pre- 
school were higher and the parents' interest in their children's 
schooling remained at a high level for a much longer period of time 
than did the parents of children who had not attended preschool; 
and 

Three, fewer children who had attended preschool were assigned 
to special education classes in the elementary school years. 

These programs are basic and are the basic answer, I believe, to 
our dropout problems. 

Last Sunday's New York Times, February 17, 1985, reported that 
there are a great number of economically deprived youths in the 
Nation's public schools— a greater number. "In the past 15 years 
there has been a dramatic increase in the number of children from 
poor and broken homes," the report indicates. The report, by Emily 
Friestritzer, "Cheating Our Children," says that one in five chil- 
dren now lives in poverty; that 23 percent of the children under 
the age of 6 are poor; that one in five children is being raised by a 
mother with no father in the home; that the number of households 
headed by women with no husband present has doubled since 1970 
and tripled since 1960, and that one-third of all households headed 
by women are poor. 

The importance of these statistics is made evident when we know 
that family income levels and the level of parents' education has a 
great effect, and perhaps the greatest defect; on the achievement of 
children in schools. 

The recently published figures of the citywide reading tests in 
the New York City public schools, right here in this city, bear out 
the fact that schools and districts which enrolled children from 
high income families and with parents who have higher levels of 
education are those in which the achievement is the highest. 

Absent the Federal role in the provision of equity programs and 
funding for the poor and minority children of our Nation, the suc- 
cessful completion of secondary school will be severely limited and 
the access to higher educational opportunity will be impossible for 
minority and poor children. 

Turning to the area of higher education and to the administra- 
tion's proposal for cutbacks in Federal student aid, I will confine 
my remarks and my analysis to students in New York State. Most 
of the statistical information that I will give was prepared bj the 
Higher Education Services Corp., a unit of the New York titate 
Government, Dr. Dolores Cross, president. 

In Federal fiscal year 1984, New York State guaranteed 393,528 
guaranteed student loans for a total of $936 million. This repre- 
sented 12 percent of all dollars provided nationally through the 
guaranteed Student Loan Program. 
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Based on 1983-84 borrowing, the administration's proposal to 
limit guaranteed student loan eligibility to students and families 
with incomes of $32,500 or less would eliminate 95,880 loans— 24 
percent— and would reduce the total amount borrowed by $221.81 
million. Undergraduate borrowing would be cut by 24 percent and 
graduate borrowing by 22 percent. 

And most importantly, an additional 27,000 graduate students 
with incomes below $32,500 will have their guaranteed student 
loans reduced as a result of the proposal for a $4,000 cap on total 
Federal aid from all programs. Most graduate student borrowers 
now take loans of more than $4,000 per year. The estimated loss 
from this proposal will be $34 million. The combined proposals will 
eliminate or reduce guaranteed student loans for 75 percent of 
graduate student borrowers. 

The proposal to limit Federal aid to $4,000 a year will have a 
more dramatic effect at State institutions such as Lehman College 
of the City University of New York, where the percentage of fami- 
lies have fewer resources available to meet the cost ti a college 
education. So, it will not be just the private institutions that will 
be affected. 

These families under the $4,000 t*ap will be limited to $4,000 in 
aid. Presently, a student's aid package may consist of the following 
Federal aid programs: 

Pell Grant, $2,100 a year; National Direct Student Loan, $2,000; 
Supplemental Economic Opportunity Grant, $1,000; Nursing Stu- 
dent Loan, $1,000; College Work/Study Program, $1,500; Guaran- 
teed Student Loan, $2,500, all of which come to somewhere around 
$6,000 or $7,000. 

The cap will limit the aid package to $4,000, yet the cost, even at 
State institutions, as I have said, may exceed $6,000, requiring 
needier families to pay an unrealistic minimum of $2,000 a year. 

The Federal cap will reduce also a present GSL borrowing maxi- 
mum of $5,000 a year, reduced to $4,000 for fewer available aid dol- 
lars for graduate students. 

Loan eligibility would also be significantly reduced by a proposal 
to require all students to undergo a family financial needs analysis. 
We estimate a $100 million reduction in loans as a result of this 
change. 

A third proposal to cap Pell Grant income eligibility at $25,000 
will eliminate approximately 1? 500 New York Pell Grant recipi- 
ents. 

I believe you will agree that losses in aid of such magnitude 
would prove disastrous to postsecondary access for our State's stu- 
dents. 

The effects of these changes, if enacted, will negatively impact 
the poor and minority students to a greater degree than the admin- 
istration has indicated, approximately 80 percent of minority stu- 
dents across this Nation require some form of financial assistance. 

The stringent reductions of student financial aid will cut off 
access to higher education for these students. 

The recent Report on Minorities in Higher Education, prepared 
by the American Council on Education, states that since 1978, mi- 
nority enrollments have made only modest gains against their pop- 
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ulaticn share; and, more importantly, that the enrollment of blacks 
in institutions of higher education has actually decreased. 

According to the report, "Blacks experienced enrollment de- 
creases* in both 2-year and in 4-year institutions. Blacks represent- 
ed 13 percent of the 18- to 24-year-old population. In 1980, only 9.2 
percent of the college population are now enrolled in higher educa- 
tion institutions/' 

The report concludes with a sobering message: 

"The prospect of a population that may be 35 percent minority 
by the year 2020, coupled with the alarming statistics for minority 
educational attainment, makes it clear that we are headed for a 
crisis, the consequences of which can be devastating to the coun- 
try's prosperity and well-being. Enlightened self-interest, if not a 
concern for justice and equity, dictates that we must take whatever 
steps that may be necessary to reverse the trends that this report 
has highlighted." 

I urge the members of this committee and of the Congress to 
override the President's recommendations as you have done in the 
past, and to continue providing the resources that will preserve the 
role that the Federal Government has played in education: that of 
providing for equity among all of our citizens, rich and poor alike, 
and for helping to alleviate the disproportionate social educational 
and financial Burdens that poverty, race, and language difference 
place upon such a large segment of this Nation's citizens. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Thomas Minter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Thomas K. Minter, Representing Dr. Benjamin L. 
Hooks, Executive Director, the National Association for th* Advancement 
of Colored People 

Chairman Hawkins, members of the committee and counsel, I appear before you 
today to speak for Dr. Benjamin Hooks, executive director for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People on President Reagan's proposed educa- 
tion budget for fiscal year 1986. 

As you know, I was the first person to hold the post of Assistant Secretary of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education when the new Department was created during 
the Carter administration. Prior to that Post, I was the Deputy Commissioner of El- 
ementary and Secondary Education in the then U.S. Office of Education. So, appear- 
ing before you today, rekindles fond memories of appearances before this committee 
under the Chair of the late Congressman Perkins. Committee Counsel Jack Jen- 
nings was then, and continues to oe, I am certain, a sharp and knowledgeable ques- 
tioner of witnesses. Also, I have good memories, Mr. Hawkins, of several projects in 
which I was priviledged to work with you, Mr. Smith and other members of your 
office staff. I am pleased, also, to see Mr. Owens who was my Congressman when I 
lived in Brooklyn. 

I am now the dean of the division of professional studies at Lehman College, the 
City University of New York, and am responsible for the oversight of departments 
of education, health services and nursing. In this position, and in my previous posi- 
tion as deputy chancellor for instruction in the New York City school system, I have 
retained my interest and active involvement in the education of children and young 
people in the public schools of this nation and, most specifically, those students who 
are poor, who are representatives of minority groups, and who are in big city school 
systems. In my present position I have been priviledged to take on a similar concern 
in the area of higher education. 

With your permission, I will outline the Federal role in education as I perceive it, 
and then speak to several specific programs as they are listed in fie President's 
budget. 

The President calls for excellence in education, supports the finding of a secretari- 
al commission which tells us that the Nation is at risk because of lowered educa- 
tional effectiveness, yet proposes reducing the Federal effort and presence in educa- 
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tion, proposes tuition tax credits and voucher* and supports prayers in elementary 
and secondary education. 

For minorities and for the poor and the needy students in our Nation's public 
schools and colleges, the administration's recommendations spell disaster, continued 
inequities in access for the poor, and wipe out any assurance of completion of study 
at any level. 

Th* rol* of the Federal Government in education since the passage of the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act [NDEA1 under a Republican President and the passage of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA1 under a Democratic President 
together with a succession of amendments to the Higher Education Act, has been 
fourfold: 

(1) To provide programs and funding which promote access and equal opportunity 
for the Nation's minority and economically poor populations: minorities, mentally 
and physically handicapped, native speakers of other languages; 

(2) To expand the Federal effort to improve the quality of our Nation's schools 
and colleges; 

(3) To provide programs which address special Federal concerns, such as school 
desegregation and matters which are in the Federal interest and 

(4) To provide financial assistance to poor and middle income college students, 
thereby guaranteeing access to higher education for the Nation's young people. 

I submit that these priorities are relevant and proper and the Congress should 
continue to provide funding for these purposes. 

Speaking first about the elementary and secondary education, several issues are 
of importance. President Reagan's proposal for tuition tax credits will have the 
effect of encouraging and enabling middle class parents, black and white, to aban- 
don the public schools and will leave public education to the poor of all races, the 
handicapped, and those who are native speakers of other languages. In the cities, 
these students in disproportionate numbers will be black and Hispanic. 

The central purpose of the Federal Government and of the Federal role in educa- 
tion is to provide equity for all citizens. If the President's proposed tuition tax credit 
and educational voucher legislation is enacted, this purpose will be turned upside 
down. Under tax tuition credits and a system of education vouchers, Government- 
supported programs will provide greater educational opportunity for the "haves" 
an| lees opportunity for those who "have not" 

Some say federally funded education programs have not worked. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that students showed gains as a result of the education legislation 
of the 60*8 and 70's. Reports from the Perry pre-school project in Ypsilanti, AO, indi- 
cate that early childhood intervention, which was made possible by funding from 
Head Start and followthrough, noted Federal programs, resulted in: 1 

(1) Increased numbers of poor minority students who completed elementary and 
secondary school education; 

(2) Increased numbers of poor minority children who entered some form of post 
secondary education; 

(3) A reduction in juvenile delinquency, and 

(4) A higher degree of employability in the cohort of youngsters who have now 
reached nineteen years of age. 

The "Lasting Effects After Preschool" study revealed similar information. The 
study reported three measurable findings. 1 

(1) Children who had attended preschool programs achieved at a significantly 
higher level in elementary school than did their counterparts who had not attended 
preschool classes; 

(2) Parents' aspirations for children who had attended preschool programs were 
higher and the parents' interest in their children's schooling remained at a higher 
level for a much longer period of time than did the parents of children who hadnot 
attended preschool programs; and 

(3) Fewer children who had attended preschool programs were assigned to special 
education classes in the elementary school. 

These programs provide the basic answer to the dropout problems. 
Although chapter I programc are recommended for level funding, I want to use 
this opportunity to reinforce the fact that federally funded programs which are spe- 



1 Schweinhart, LJ. and Weikart DJ>. "Changed Lives: The Effect* of the Perry Preschool Pro- 
gem on^Youthi Through Age 19/ High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, YpsUanti, MI 

"Lfiex. Irving, et al., Letting Effects After Preechool. UJS. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, DC, October 11T8. 
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cifically targeted to needy students do work. In an article which I wrote for the Har- 
vard Educational Review, November, 1982, "The Importance of the Federal Role in 
Improving Educational Practice: Lessons From a Big-City School System," 3 I cited 
the fact when the New York City school system sought to identity exemplary in- 
structional programs in the city's schools that had raised student achievement, only 
those that had been funded from Federal sources (or through a combination of Fed- 
eral and State sources) had undergone a "rigorous evaluation and validation process 
by both national and local standards." It was the congressional requirement that 
programs funded by chapter I be evaluated, that enabled New York City to prove 
that certain programs were exemplary. Each of the selected programs, in addition to 
having been rigorously evaluated, had been validated by the National Diffusion Net- 
work, funded by title IV-C of ESEA. 

It should be noted also that it was the Congress that provided FY 1985 chapter I 
funding of $3.2 billion. This is an increase of $165,481 million over the President's 
FY 1985 request. I encourage the Congress to continue this level of funding support 
for chapter I. 

It is significant to note, further, that chapter I has never been fully fvinded to 
meet the total universe of need. I would recommend a change in Education Depart- 
ment funding priorities that would provide enough additional funding to encourage 
States and local school districts to place an mcreased number of chapter I dollars at 
the intermediate and senior high school levels. Such a practice would provide great- 
er assurance that chapter I eligible students would be afforded continuous instruc- 
tional and counseling support throughout twelve years of elementary/secondary 
schooling. Tins practice would most certainly reduce the dropout rate of such stu- 
dents. 

The New York Times of February 17, 1985, 4 reported that there are a greater 
number of economically deprived youths in the Nation's public schools than in the 
past. "In the past fifteen years there has been a dramatic increase in the number of 
children from poor and broken homes." The report by Emily Friestritser, "Cheating 
Our Children: Why We Need School Reform," states that one in five children now 
lives in poverty, 23 percent of the children under the age of 6 are pooi, one in five 
children is being raised by a mother with no father in the home, the number of 
households headed by women with no husband present has doubled since 1970 and 
tripled since I960 and one-third of all households headed by women are poor. The 
importance of these statistics is made evident as we recognize that family income 
levels and the level of parents' education greatly affects the achievement of children 
in schools. 

The recently published figures on the New York City public schools citywide read- 
ing tests demonstrate that schools and districts which enrolled children from high 
income families and whose parents have high levels of education are those in which 
academic achievement is highest 

Without the continued Federal role in the provision of equity programs and fund- 
ing for the poor and minority children the successful completion of secondary school 
will be severely limited and access to higher educational opportunity will be impos- 
sible for minority and poor children. 

I will mention briefly one other important program at the elementary and second- 
ary level: Funding for school desegregation. Under the present administration, the 
Education Department's commitment to school de se gre gation appears to be negligi- 
ble, if not hostile. Gary Orfield in his recent paper "Segregation Moves North"* 
cites statistics that are disheartening to those of us who believed that the "Brown 
decision", handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court thirty years ago, would mean an 
end to racially isolated public schools throughout the Nation. It is ironic that the 
Northeast section of the United States in 1980 had the highest level of segregated 
schooling of any region L. the Nation. According to OrfielcTs report, 48.7 percent of 
black elementary and secondary school students in the Northeast attended 90-100 
percent minority schools as against a nationwide average of 33.2 percent of black 
students attending 90-100 percent minority schools. 

It is unfortunate that dismantling de facto racially segregated schools has proven 
to be more difficult than dismantling schools that have been segregated de jure. One 
proven cause of de facto segregation is the failure of political and school officials to 



* M inter, Thomas K., 'The Importance of the Federal Role in Improving Educational Practice: 
Leoeoni From a Big-City School System," Harvard Educational Review, (Vol. 52, No. 4, 1982), pp. 
600-613. 

* "More Deprived Youths Are Counted in Schools". New York Times, February 17, 1986, p. 69. 

* Orfield, Gary. "Segregation Moves North: D e seg r eg a tion of Black and Hispanic Students, 
1968-1980 , Joint Center for PoUtical Studies, Washington, DC, 1984. 
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provide early and rigorous leadership when dismantling single race schools in the 
early stages of de facto segregation. 

School segregation and housing segregation are closely related. If the prediction of 
the Kerner report, 6 that this "Nation is moving toward two societies" is to be avoid- 
ed, city-suburban desegregation plans and greater efforts to reduce segregated hous- 
ing patterns in cities and suburbs must be mounted. 

Turning to the area of higher education and to the wiministrafcWs proposal for 
cutbacks in Federal student aid, I will confine my remarks and analysis to student* 
in New York State. 7 

t In F 555tef* 1 , FY 1984 ' New York state guaranteed 393,528 Guaranteed student 
Loans (GSL) for a total of $936 million This represented 12.5% of all dollars provid- 
ed nationally through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Based on 1983-1984 
borrowing, the administration's proposal to limit GSL eligibility to students/families 
with incomes of $32,500 or less would eliminate 95,880 loans (24%) and would 
reduce the total borrowed by $221.81 million (24%). Undergraduate borrowing would 
be cut by 24% and graduate borrowing by 22%. " 

importantly, an additional 27,000 graduate students with incomes below 
WZ,500 will have their Guarantee Student Loans reduced as a result of the $4 000 
cap pioposed for total Federal aid from all programs. Most graduate student borrow- 
ers now receive loans of more than $4,000 per year. The estimated loss from this 
proposal will be $34.0 million. The combined proposals will eliminate or reduce 
Guaranteed Student Loans for 75% of graduate student borrowers. 

Although State colleges, in general, have lower tuition rates than comparable pri- 
vate colleges, the proposal to limit Federal aid to $4,000 a year will have a more 
dramatic affect on students at State colleges. The cap will limit the aid to $4,000, 
yet ftPJS 8 * at state institutions may exceed $6,000, requiring needier families to 
pay $2,000 or more per year. 

For example, at the City University of New York, where a large percentage of 
families have fewer resources available to meet the cost of a college education, one 
student s aid package may consist of the following Federal aid programs: 

Pell Grant # # $£f()0 

National Direct Student Loan ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ^ZZZ." 2 000 

Supplemental Economic Opportunity Grant 1 000 

Nursing Student Loan i 'nnn 

College Work-Study Program ZZZZZZZZZ 1 500 

Guaranteed Student Loan 2^500 

The f^'^Lpap.will reduce also a present GSL borrowing maximum of $5,000 a 
year to $4,000 aid dollars available for graduate students. 

Loan eligibility would be significantly reduced by a proposal to require all stu- 
dents to undergo a family financial need*? analysis. It is estimated that a $100 mil- 
lion reduction in loans as a result of this change. Another proposal to cap Pell 
Grant income eligibility at $25,000 will eliminate approximately 12,600 New York 
Pell Grant recipients. I believe, you will agree, that losses of such magnitude would 
prove disastrous to postsecondary access for our State's students. 

The effects of these changes would negatively impact the poor and minority stu- 
dents to a greater degree than the administration has indicated as approximately 
80% of minority students require some form of financial assistance. The stringent 
reductions of student financial aid will cut off access to higher education for large 
numbers of minority students. 

The recent Report on Minorities in Higher Education,' prepared by the American 
Council on Education, states that since 1978 minority enrollments have made only 
modest gains against their population share and, more importantly, the enrollment 
of blacks in institutions of higher education has actually decreased. The report fur- 
ther states that "Blacks experienced enrollment decreases in both two-year and 
four-year institutions. Blacks represented 13.0 percent of the 18 to 24 year old popu- 
lation in 1980, but only 9.2 percent of the college population (10.4 percent in two- 



•The Report of the National Advisory Commission on Hvil Disorders, chaired by Otto 
Kerner, stated in its summary: 'This is our basic conclusion: Our Nation is moving toward two 
societies, one uiack, one white— separate and unequal." New York: Bantam Books, March 1968, 

7 The statistical information in this section was prepared by the Higher Education Services 
^.Ti;/ ^l 0 * ^®> ew Yo * *f to Government, Dr. Dolores E. Cross.^sident 

• Minorities in lugher education." Office of minority concerns, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, DC, 1984. 
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year institutions and 8.4 percent in four -year institutions)". The report concludes 
with a sobering message: 

The prospect of a population that may be 35 percent minority fay the year 2020, 
coupled with the alarming statistics for minority educational attainment, makes it 
clear that we are headed for a crisis the consequences of which can be devastating 
to the country's prosperity and will-being. Enlightened self-interest, if not a concern 
for justice and equity, dictates that we must take whatever steps may be necessary 
to reverse the trends we ('he report) have highlighted.* 

On behalf of the national association for the advancement of colored people and 
for the greater benefit of our nation, I urge the Congress to override the President's 
recommendations, as you have done in the past, and to continue providing the re- 
sources that will preserve the role that the Federal Government has played in edu- 
cation: providing equity and access to equal educational opportunity fcr poor and 
minority citizens, and helping to alleviate the di sp ropor t ionately negative social, 
educational and financial burdens that poverty, race and language difference place 
on this large segment the Nation's population. 

The positions I have *aken in this testimony reflect the official position of the 
NAACP. I close with a brief passage from a doc iient written in July 1983, subti- 
tled "an update of the 1977 NAACP report on quality education for black Ameri- 
cans: An imperative": 10 

The NAACP remains committed to the twin goals of excellence and equality in 
public education. Neither can be achieved on a national level without maintaining a 
strong public educational system; neither can be attained without the other. We call 
for all Americans to join together to support and improve our public education 
system; to act constructively to eliminate its deficiences, to resoh'e its problems; and 
to act in unison to ensure that equality education is available for every child. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Minter, for an excellent 
statement. Before I overlook it, I would like again to commend you 
on your very excellent record when you were in Washington. We 
miss you very badly, and I also want to thank you personally for 
all of your assistance that you have extended to me and the vari- 
ous programs that we happen to identify. 

Dr. Minter. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. As I read the various reports on excellence 
in education, Doctor, the impression that I get is that the adminis- 
tration is really giving up on minority students, that is, at least the 
85 percent of the group that happen also to be poor. 

The movement seems to be to concentrate the resources on the 
gifted as children from so-called well-to-do families on the basis 
that they can benefit most from it, and that the others, for various 
reasons, including their early leaving from school, their low 
achievement rates, and so forth, have been mostly written off— 
that excellence in this instance takes us all the way back to a cer- 
tain amount of elitism in education, which, in a sense, is just bring- 
ing us back to the 17th, or at least the early 18th century. 

Would you agree that in effect if the current trends continue 
that they would virtually eliminate or leave out educational oppor- 
tunities for the vast mcgority of minorities? 

Dr. Minter. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I certainly would agree. I feel 
very strongly, and I think statistics bear us out in some of the testi- 
mony I have just given, that poor children who are in public 
schools mainly, are children that need extra supports. I am certain- 
ly all for rigorous study, rigorous curricula, high achievement. 



•Ibid. 

10 "The NAACP Preliminary Report on Public School Education: An Update of the 1977 
NAACP Report on Quality Education for Black Americana: An Imperative." National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, Brooklyn, Heights, NY. 11201, July 1983. 
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But I recognize that students who are not given proper support, 
who are not given proper counseling, who do not know what oppor- 
tunities exist, who come from homes where perhaps there is no 
breakfast, they eat breakfast in school many times; who come from 
homes in which there is a great deal of unemployment; in which 
very often children share their beds with vermin and rats, and so 
forth, that to expect these children to come to school prepared to 
learn with their full heads and hearts, I think is totally unrealistic 
and is to in effect write off the poor people in this Nation, most of 
whom are poor through no effect of their own. 

I think the second point that you refer to — or one of the other 
points— the provision of classes for the gifted and talented. When I 
was in Washington, then Assistant Secretary of HEW, Mary Berry, 
used to always say, can't you find a way to fund title I children 
who are gifted and talented? She didn't believe that there were 
children who were title I eligible who were not gifted and talented. 
I don't believe it either. They are black and Hispanic and poor chil- 
dren of all races who are gifted and talented. But it is true that the 
majority of gifted and talented classes around this Nation are en- 
rolled children of a majority race, and that gifted and talented 
classes in districts for poor children are scarce and very often not 
to be found. 

So I think we have a role of providing the supports children need 
for excellence, or excellence in achievement. And I think also we 
have the obligation to provide a full range of programs for those 
not only who are disadvantaged, handicapped emotionally or phys- 
ically, but also for children who are gifted and talented. I do not 
recognize or believe that spending money for children who are 
gifted and talented is an example of elitism. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. Jeffords. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. No, no questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to con- 
gratulate Dr. Minter on an excellent statement and say just as he 
is missed in Washington, your intensity and conviction is very 
much missed in the New York City school system. 

Dr. Minter. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Minter. And thanks again 
to you, Dr. Robinson. 

The next panel will consist of Dr. Ross Brewer, director of Plan- 
ning and Policy Development, Department of Education, State of 
Vermont; Ms. Amina Abdur-Rahman, chairman, Education Prior- 
ities Panel, and coordinator, New York Urban League, and Ms. 
Yvonne Berry, chairman, City-Wide Coalition for Better Education 
in Public Schools, and chairman of the Education Committee, 
United Community Centers, Brooklyn, New York. 

Let us hear from them in the order in which they were listed. 
Dr. Brewer, you are the first one. 
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STATEMENT OF ROSS BREWER, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING AND 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE 
OF VERMONT 

*V. Brewer. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins, and members of the 
panel It is a pleasure to be here today. I did not, bring my written 
statement with me. I will be sending it along. 

I want to accomplish three things today: To offer some insight 
into problems of rural areas, using Vermont as an example; to give 
some examples of innovative practices which we have developed in 
Vermont in the last few years; and to emphasize the importance of 
the Federal role in the rural environment. 

Obviously, the perspective which I bring is one which is at signif- 
icant variance from what I have been hearing while I have been 
listening to the testimony this afternoon. While the perspective is 
different, I don't think the goals are different. The goals that we 
share with urban educators are essentially the same, that is to pro- 
vide quality education for children. However, our problems are dif- 
ferent problems— in part, difference in magnitude, in part, differ- 
ence in character. 

Let me start with the Vermont context. Vermont, like many 
other rural States, is, first of all, rural; second, small, and; third, 
has limited resources. In terms of rural, the terrain is character- 
ized by mountains, valleys, and streams, and gives rise to what I 
thought was a Vermont comment until I tried to find the school 
today, wandering up and aown Pearl Street, which is that you 
can't get there from here. And often that's the case in Vermont, it 
is very difficult to get from one place to another. For example, my 
daughter attends a school which id 2 miles from our home as the 
crow flies, but it is a 12-mile drive to get her there. So that's the 
first point: rural characterized by difficult communication and 
transportation problems — small. 

Mr. Minter, in his testimony a moment ago, noted that there 
were 323,000 guaranteed student loans given in New York State 
last year. Well, that's not quite the total population of Vermont 
but it begins to approach it. And as I travel around the country to 
various meetings, I am always struck by how there are often as 
many teachers in a State, or perhaps almost in a city, as there are 
in our entire system. We have about 95,000 public school students 
and a teaching force of about 6,000. 

The typical school in Vermont is small. An elementary school, 
fcr example, will be about 150 to 200 students. We have 16 area 
vocational centers. They range in size from 100 to 600 students. So 
we are talking smallness here, small scale. That has real implica- 
tions in terms tf a school's or a district's ability to develop pro- 
grams to engage in planning or to evaluate the programs that they 
have. Veiy few schools or school districts in Vermont have curricu- 
lum coordinators, for example. Very few schools have trained eval- 
uators who can really evaluate the quality of the teaching that 
goes on in the classroom. 

Even our supervisors, our district superintendents— and there 
are 59 of them in the State— do not have planning or curriculum 
capacity. Typically, a superintendent will work for six to eight local 
school boards, all representing the small schools which I am talk* 
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in$ about. They spend a tremendous amount of their time just 
doing the administrative trivia in attending school board meetings. 
If there are six boards that you are serving and they meet twice a 
month, that means that a superintendent is typically out 10 or 12 
nights in a 2-week period attending school board meetings. That is 
a tremendous drain on their energy. It also means again that they 
don't have this kind of opportunity. 

Smallness also limits the degrees of freedom available to educa- 
tors in the State — and I mean local educators as well as the State 
level— to develop programs or to deliver programs. Let me give you 
another anecdotal example. We have just recently hired a new di- 
rector of special education for the State. We hired him away from a 
Chicago suburban school district, or a series of districts— he ran a 
regional program. 

His pop/ation for that special education program was 10,000 stu- 
dents, 10,000 special education students in an area of 24 square 
miles. In Vermont, we have just a little bit less than 8,000 educa- 
tion students in an area of 9,600 square miles. Now, you know that 
when you are looking at problems of special education handicaps of 
that order, often you will find one, two, three in a fairly wide area. 
So it means for developing effective programs for those kids be- 
comes very difficult because you not only get in the problems of 
programs themselves but you get into problems of transportation, 
administration, and so on, as well. 

Some of our special education teachers often end up being more 
like circuit riders than teachers, going from school to school to 
school. The same thing is true for our vocational education pro* 
grams and the same thing is true for what few gifted and talented 
programs that we have been able to mount in the State. 

The small numbers limits the options and opportunities for de- 
veloping programs. It is a real problem for rural areas. And as a 
result of that, the State role becomes much more important in 
aiding schools with these limited resources. We end up acting very 
much as a program developer, a program coordinator, an instiga- 
tor, and as consultants to local districts. 

Let me turn to my second point. I want to give you briefly exam- 
ples of a few initiatives which we have mounted at the State level, 
often in cooperation with local districts, always in cooperation— we 
always cooperate with local districts in the State. 

But I think that these initiatives represent interesting and new 
departures, at least for us. The first is the development of new 
school approval standards which were adopted by the State Board 
of Education last fall. These represent a significant departure from 
what existed before. What existed before were essentially numeri- 
cal ratios, number of books in * library per student, number of 
square feet in a classroom, and so on. 

The new standards are much more qualitative in nature. The 
principle which drives the standards is that students, regardless of 
where they live and who they are, should have access to a quality 
education. That is the principle that drove the development of the 
standards. 

Quality is defined in terms of the academic programs contained 
in the standards, the school characteristics, expectations of student 
performance, and so on. It is a driving principle that these are the 
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elements that are important in improving the quality of education 
in Vermont. 

As we developed the standards over the last year or two, we rec- 
ognized early that there was an important interplay between the 
curriculum areas— mathematics, science, social studies, the arts, 
and so on. There was an important interplay between curriculum 
areas and standards for other areas. For example, we have a sec- 
tion in there on school climate in the standards, and we have a 
statement in that section that says the school is a bright and invit- 
ing place. 

There was tremendous pressure on the State Board of Education 
to take that statement out and it is an incredibly difficult thing to 
measure. But the State Board, I think to their credit, stood fast and 
said a school should be a bright and inviting place. And we are 
going to have to figure out how we are going to measure and how it 
is going to be implemented. 

There are sections in the standards on educational leadership 
that, for example, outline the job of a principal. There are sections 
in there for professional development for teachers that say es- 
sentially every school should have a professional development pro- 
gram that will be developed by teachei* in cooperation with the ad- 
ministration. There are sections that require the assessment of stu- 
dent performance and the coordination of curriculum between 
schools. 

Another point that came out as we developed the standards was 
that there most be parity between what is to be evaluated, how it 
is to be evaluated, and by whom. Each of those is important. The 
standards cannot stand by themselves— process is as important as 
substance if you are going to improve education. 

As I said, the old standards were a compilation of ratios and nu- 
merical indicators. The new standards rely on the judgment of 
peers and the wisdom of informed citizens. The focus is on the edu- 
cation taking place in tha school, not on the shell or the skeleton 
from which its programs are hung. 

The process is that the school, and that means faculty and ad- 
ministration go through a rigorous process of self-assessment that 
takes about a year. They conduct that self-assessment, by the way, 
with standards that the State has developed. 

Following that self-assessment, a team of educators from other 
parts of the State, as well as citizens, school board members from 
other parts of the State — or people who have been nominated or 
nominated themselves— go to a school, spend several days in that 
school, read the self-assessment, visit classes, talk to teachers, par- 
ents, students, administrators, and essentially make a judgment 
about that school. 

The report from the visiting team is then sent to the Department 
of Education, and the school is bound to develop a plan of improve- 
ment which will show both time lines and what they are going to 
do to address those recommendations made by the visiting team. 

We think it is an exciting, bold concept, and it is something that 
first team visits will be starting in just about a month— and it's a 
10-year program, by the way. It is something that has gone very 
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Let me just briefly mention a couple of other initiatives. We are 
developing an inservice institute that essentially is designed to 
train teachers and administrators to develop effective professional 
development programs at the school level. You can't deliver profes- 
sional education in the same way that you educate children — 
educating adults is different, and professionals particularly. We 
recognize that and I think that we recognize that you will not have 
effective professional development unless teachers at the fv^ool 
level are involved. That is what the inservice institute is designed 
to do: First to train a cadre of teachers in every school district to 
do the design and development of inservice activities. 

And, second, to perform a brokerage function, by maintaining a 
registry of people in the State and outside the State in a variety of 
fields who can provide inservice professional development activities 
for teachers around the State. 

We are also developing a leadership academy for principals and 
superintendents. 

The third initiative are what we would call governors' institutes 
for motivated and talented students — the motivated and talented 
students is in parentheses, they are just called governors' insti- 
tutes. 

I would say that these have probably provided me with more im- 
media'3 satisfaction than anything else I have been involved in in 
the last 3 years with the department. 

We have had them in the arts, world affairs, and next year we 
are adding science and technology. At the arts institute, the envi- 
ronment, the climate, is just electric. You take kids from small 
schools, talented students in dance, drama, painting, music, what 
have you— often when they are in a small school, middle school, or 
high school, they feel very isolated. They are isolated because they 
stand out, they are different. 

What we have been able to do is to take those kids and bring 
them together to a college campus for a period in the summer, and 
just turn them liooe would be the wrong word, because they are 
effectively supervised and the teaching staff has been just out- 
standing. But they go crazy— and I mean crazy in a positive and a 
creative sense. The work that they have turned out has been just 
phenomenal. 

Two more briefly. The early education institute takes teachers, 
administrators, and school board members and brings them to a 
college campus for a 2-week period during the summer where they 
listen to consultants, to outside speakers, to workshop leaders, and 
so on, and develop and plan early education programs for their dis- 
tricts. We don't provide money for the plans, for implementing the 
plans, but what we do do is to give them the opportunity to come 
into contact with other people who are interested and other people 
who are expert in the field. And that has worked very well. 

Finally, our Resource Agent Program, or RAP, as we call it, iden- 
tifies the most successful teachers in the State, and allows them by 
paying for their release time and paying for their mileage, allows 
them to share their ideas and techniques with other teachers 
around the State through workshops, individual consultation, and 
onsite visits. 
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What this does is, first, to recognize outstanding teachers— they 
don't get much money for it, $50 a day, I think is what they get for 
going to another school — but they do get some sense of recognition. 
And it does provide and promote inservice in other schools where it 
is most needed. 

Now, finally my last point: The Federal role as it relates to all of 
this— what Federal dollars have done for a State like Vermont, 
which has the characteristics that I described, is to provide the 
margin that allows us to undertake these kinds of initiatives, both 
at the State and the local level. 

Each of the initiatives that I have described has in some way 
been aided by Federal funds. The governors' institutes, for exam- 
ple, were funded— the original seed money came from chapter 2 
funds. We also use business dollars, dollars that we got from foun- 
dations, local districts contributed when they sent children, and if 
they could afford to, the children contributed themselves, although 
that was not a requiiement. 

Now that that program has been successful, we have gone to the 
legislature this year and incorporated money for the institutes in 
our own budget. But the Federal money— the chapter 2 dollars 
there— were critical in terms of allowing us to develop that kind of 
initiative. 

The same thing is true of the inservice institute, the early educa- 
tion initiative, and to a lesser extent, even the school approval 
standards. 

The point is that States with limited resources rely particularly 
on the small margin that Federal funds offer. There is rarely an 
inch in a State like Vermont to make change or to innovate, to in- 
tervene in a positive way U> change the system. We just haven't got 
the resources to do it. 

What happens is that the Federal funds give us that small 
degree of opportunity to do that. And the same thing is true for 
most of our local schools. They take their chapter 2 funds and use 
it for computers, for inservice, for gifted and talented programs. 

We have also used our chapter 2 funds, by the way, in another 
way. If you imagine a rural isolated school looking for some kind of 
help in terms of consultant to develop a science program or to de- 
velop an inservice capacity, or whatever, they don t have the oppor- 
tunity to do it and they have a very hard time finding someone 
who can do it for them. 

So that what we have done is to take a bit of our chapter 2 
money to pay for department consultants to go and work with 
those districts as they have tried to develop innovative programs or 
to revise or change their curriculum. 

So the Federal role, then, in a State like Vermont, with rural 
character, limited resources, small schools, has been critical, par- 
ticularly in general education. It is also true in special education 
and vocational education, and those are areas that I haven't ad- 
dressed in this phase of my testimony. 

I think I have chosen to highlight the chapter 2 relationship be- 
cause there really hasn't been a continuing base for developing 
general education programs. Special education and vocational edu- 
cation funds have certainly not kept up with the need that is there 
in Vermont as it is in other States. And I think that each of those 
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needs to be addressed— special education, vocational, and general 
education issues. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Let me try again. Amina Abdur-Rahman, chairperson, Educa- 
tional Priorities Panel, coordinator, New York Urban League. 

STATEMENT OF AMINA ABDUR-RAHMAN, COORDINATOR 
EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES PANEL, NEW YORK CITY 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. Thank you very much, Chairman Hawkins, 
and members of the committee. 

I am Amina Abdur-Rahman, coordinator of the Educational Pri- 
orities Panel, but only director of education programs for the New 
York Urban League. 

The Educational Priorities Panel is a 9-year old coalition of 24 
m£gor parent and civic organizations that monitors the spending 
and management practices of hie New York City Board of Educa- 
tion in order to ensure that public school children receive the max- 
imum benefit possible from the almost $4 billion spent on public 
education in New York City. 

In practice that means that we seek to make sure that dollars 
are spent effectively and efficiently, that adminisrative costs are 
kept to a minimum, and that the highest quality instruction and 
support services for children are the top priority in school budget 
decisionmaking. 

Since financial issues are our focus, I am here today to speak 
mainly about the Federal Government's fiscal responsibilities in 
the area of public education. 

The EPP was forged out of the fiscal turmoil that descended 
upon this city in 1975, when municipal services were being drasti- 
cally slashed to balance the budget, and public school children 
were being asked to bear more than their fair share of the burden. 

Who are the public school children of New York City? By any 
definition, they are a diverse and disadvantaged population. As an 
indication, 95 percent of the lunches served in New York City 
public schools are free or at reduced price. Twenty percent of New 
York City's children live in poverty by Federal standards, com- 
pared with 13 percent nationwide. Fifty-five percent live in female- 
headed households; English is a foreign language for about one- 
third of the 945,000 students; 73 percent are members of racial mi- 
nority groups; and almost 12 percent have handicapping conditions. 
Almost half are reading below grade average and also almost 
half— probably the same half— will never complete high school. For 
minority students, the proportion of dropouts soars to over 60 per- 
cent, by most estimates. 

Primary responsibility for educating these children, by virtue of 
our constitutional system, lies with the State of New York. Never- 
theless, New York State pays for less than 40 percent of the a at 
The Federal role in education has been large in policy and direc- 
tion, but minuscule in financing. But there is a Federal role in edu- 
cation and we see it clearly, most clearly, when the national inter- 
est is challenged. 
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For reasons of economics and international competition, for ex* 
ample, funds have been provided for vocational education. After 
sputnik, math and science programs were given increased support. 
In the 1960's, we saw a shift to an emphasis on equality of opportu- 
nity, as the Federal Government recognized that it was the protec- 
tor of last resort for the disadvantaged and the powerless who were 
being denied equal access to locally-provided services. 

In both of these roles, there is a clear right to Federal involve- 
ment, and a need for Federal funding, because the national interest 
is at stake. 

The members of the Educational Priorities Panel maintain that 
the Federal Government must not retreat from its responsibility to 
ensure that students with special needs receive necessary services. 

In the last year, we have *een once again the awakening of a na- 
tionwide concern about education, and a recognition that once 
again our economic and technological standing in the world market 
is threatened. We are now at a crucial crossroads. The decisions 
you make, or the decisions made at the Federal level, will deter- 
mine the future for public school students, particularly in the Na- 
tion's largest cities. 

As has been noted recently by the National Coalition of Advo- 
cates for Students, this national movement could have the poten- 
tial for restricting the rights and opportunities of disadvantaged 
students if their needs are overlooked. On the other hand, it could 
expand their opportunities if every effort is made to bring them 
along on the quest for excellence. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, it is the former outcome that 
seems more likely because, unlike prior movements, the national 
shift in educational policy is being accompanied by a rather per- 
verse ohift in fiscal policy. While national commissions are calling 
for major new financial commitments to upgrading our schools, the 
administration in Washington has been seeking to reduce its sup- 
port of public education. 

Without the necessary additional resources, there is no doubt 
that the students who need the most help to meet tougher course 
requirements will be the ones to be neglected and left behind. We 
need action from this administration, not cheerleading. 

Perhaps it is this contradiction between the clear national priori- 
ty for better schooling and this trend in national financial policy 
that recently led John Brademas, President of New York Universi- 
ty, to characterize the administration's efforts to cut Federal educa- 
tion funding as a "mindless shifting of Federal responsibility." 

According to figures released by the National Education Associa- 
tion, Federal aid as a proportion of total school spending has fallen 
to its lowest level since the 1960's, to 6.4 percent from a 1980 high 
of 9.2 percent. Certainly, if our desire for better schools is sincere, 
such a shift is indeed mindless. 

Furthermore, cuts in education aid do not tell the whole story. 
Reductions in child health and nutrition programs, in employment 
training, mental health and income support will all affect the abili- 
ty of children to learn in school. 

Furthermore, they will disproportionately affect the children in 
New York City, where 30 percent receive Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children, compared to 12 percent nationwide, and there is 
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room in publicly-funded day care facilities for only 40 percent of 
those who are eligible. 

Between the 1980-81 school year and last year, Federal funds 
dropped from 15.5 percent to only 11.5 percent of the city's educa- 
tion expenditures. During that same 4-year period. Federal funds 
increased by less than 5 percent, while the city raised its support 
for public education by almost 50 percent. Thanks to the work of 
this committee specific programs have been maintained. 

And Federal funding, always far short of meeting the cost of Fed- 
eral mandates, did not suffer the actual reductions proposed by the 
President. 

Specifically, chapter I aid for disadvantaged students has recent- 
ly increased following funding cuts in 1982. However, thousands of 
eligible students remain unserved. 

With the help of this subcommittee, the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act is a significant step by the Federal Govern- 
ment to earmark funds to serve special populations. We applaud 
the set-asides for disadvantaged, limited English proficient and 
handicapped students, all of whom are underserved in city voca- 
tional ana occupational programs. 

Money designated for sex equity purposes is very much needed in 
New York City where training opportunities for female students 
remain extremely limited. Most of these students are enrolled in 
schools which only offer training for stereotypically female jobs 
which offer low pav and little hope of advancement. Only 7.6 per- 
cent of female students are enrolled in traditionally male training 
programs. The rest of the young women are segregated into 5 of 
the city's 20 vocational high schools. 

To ensure implementation of the mandated set-asides, there 
must be an appropriation to fund both basic services and the provi- 
sions designed to mcrease access to underserved populations. 

The elimination of impact aid, which most people think of as 
benefiting districts with military bases, caused the loss of $23 mil- 
lion because of New York City's many Federal housing projects. 

Bilingual aid, too, has fallen, despite the fact that New York City 
is still the Nation's primary recipient of immigrants. Our public 
schools serve more than 50 different language groups, and we pro- 
vide bilingual or ESL instruction for only 13 of them. 

The one aid category that has grown is aid for children with 
handicapping conditions— from $13 million to $20.5 million. Howev- 
er, the actual aid per student has dropped since New York City is 
now providing special education to more than twice as many stu- 
dents. 

This is a cruel hoax, compared to the level of aid originally au- 
thorized under the Education of All Handicaped Children Act of 
1975. This law, while mandating a much needed range of services 
for these children, anticipated and authorized a Federal funding 
role of 40 percent of costs. 

Ten years later, appropriations have never covered more than 8 
percent of costs in New York City, while we are serving about 
three times as many of the underserved students as we did m 1975. 
In fact, many experts are attributing the growing number of refer- 
rals to special education to the fact that the regular education 
system is starved for the kinds of support services, small classes, 
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and alternative programs that the special education system is man- 
dated to provide. 

It is time for the Federal Government to provide sufficient funds 
to serve all eligible students in Federal programs. 

Finally, Chapter 2, which represents dozens of categorical pro- 
grams now consolidated into a single block grant, has also shrunk 
By about 15 percent, although the anticipated administrative sav- 
ings from consolidation never really materialized. 

The effect of this cut on disadvantaged children was exacerbated 
by changes in regulations that allowed the funds to be distributed 
citywide, including private schools and more affluent districts, 
rather than being targeted to the neediest areas. 

According to the National Committee for Citizens in Education, 
only 17 States are now directing chapter 2 funds to high-need dis- 
tricts. 

That is the status of Federal education funding. Although the 
President's proposals for Federal fiscal year 1986 do not include 
cuts for elementary and secondary education, this is not the full 
story. 

As I noted, New York City has used its local tax revenues to sup- 
port education in light of Federal cuts. However, as explained by 
the mayor in his testimony before the Budget Committee, New 
York City is slated to lose substantial revenues for housing, trans- 
portation, and economic development in the President's proposal. 

We cannot plug all of these holes. It will be impossible for the 
city to continue to increase education funds at a time when other 
city services are suffering. 

I would like to mention two other issues before closing. The 
members of the EPP are unanimous in our belief that public funds 
ought to be devoted to public education and we will oppose any leg- 
islative efforts to undermine that principle. Particularly at a time 
when Federal support for public education is declining, there is no 
rationale for introducing tuition tax credit proposals, for example, 
to support private education. 

Finally, title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 is the 
only Federal law against sex discrimination in education. Since its 
passage 13 years ago, title K has been the catalyst for dramatic 
gains in educational opportunities for women ana girls. However, 
efforts to remove sex aiscrimiation from schools must continue 
with the help of active Federal enforcement 

As a result of the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Grove City v. 
Bell, Title IX enforcement activity has been significantly narrowed 
or halted completely. We urge you to support legislation to restore 
the original congressional intent to prohibit sex discrimination in 
our Nation's schools. 

In closing, let me say that we in New York are ready to take up 
the challenge to improve public education. We have increased the 
budget, we nave undertaken new initiatives and we are responding 
to the new standards enacted by our own State Board of Regents. 

The Educational Priorities Panel represents consumers of public 
education wlio are also, as taxpayers, the funders of our schools. 

We will continue to monitor the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and make sure that promises and budget increases are trans- 
lated into the highest quality education for our students, but you 
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must join us in this effort. The Federal Government cannot abdi- 
cate its role in preparing young people for the future. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Owens [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Abdur-Rahman. 
Ms. Yvonne Berry. 

STATEMENT OF YVONNE BERRY, CHAIRPERSON, THE COALITION 
FOR BETTER EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THE UNITED 
COMMUNITY CENTERS, BROOKLYN, NY 

Ms. Berry. My name is Yvonne Berry. I am the chairperson of 
the Coalition for Better Education in Public Schools which works 
closely with our Congressman from the 12th Congressional District 
in Brooklyn, Major Owens. 

I am also chairperson of the Education Committee of the United 
Community Centers, an interracial, nonsectarian, membership or- 
ganization located in the east New York section of Brooklyn where 
I live. I am speaking for these groups today. 

I am not here to offer you facts and figures on the benefits of 
Federal elementary and secondary education programs, nor on the 
disasters which cutting Federal funds has wrought. Other organiza- 
tions and agencies, including the New York Board of Education, 
the State department of education, even your own research staff, 
can compile and analyze the data far more readily. 

Instead, I want to talk about some of the basic ideas which ought 
to inform and guide any statistical analysis: Who should be educat- 
ed? 

What shall they learn? 

What is the role of government? 

Whom do we include in the struggle to achieve our goals? 

I start with the belief that I am testifying before the most impor- 
tant comi ,; ttee of government — fir more important than any con- 
gressional committee of the Armed Forces. 

In one of your aspects— labor — you are charged with a concern 
for the livelihood of the vast majority of our citizens. As an active 
union member, I know how important that is. 

And, in your concern for education, you are charged with map- 
ping the direction and to a significant extent, creating the future of 
our society. Your leadership, your willingness to challenge the 
President's direction can lay a basis, and signal a direction which 
supports and makes more possible the ability of people in commu- 
nities to struggle for a future which is dramatically different from 
our current situation. 

I live in a community, the east New York section of Brooklyn, 
which is a working class and working class poor, mainly black and 
Hispanic area, with small sections of black and white lower middle 
class families. We also have an influx of Asian families. 

Around 23,000 children are enrolled in our community district's 
elementary, intermediate, and junior high schools. Ranked by read- 
ing scores, our district is in the bottom third of the city's schools. 
In only 3 of the district's 27 schools, are one-half of the children 
reading ,± or above grade level. The vast majority are far below. 
And the situation is getting worse. Recent Federal budget cuts 
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have already marked their impact: between 1983 and 1984, scores 
in reading and math went down. 

In the three high schools in our area, between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the students score 2 or more years below grade 
level in reading and mathematics examination. In New York City 
as a whole, the high school dropout is close to 50 percent. In our 
community, between 60 and 75 percent of entering high school stu- 
dents do not graduate. 

Two years ago, in the so-calied academic high school, only 22 stu- 
dents passed the statewide standard geometry examination — in a 
school of over 2,000 with a sophomore class of over 700. Our stu- 
dents don't even begin to learn the formal process of reason, or the 
power of the human mind. 

This year, in one of the vocational school, juniors and seniors 
are enrolled in the same machine shop ciass with only enough 
equipment for half of them. Of course, the seniors use the ma- 
chines three-quarters of the time because they are due to graduate. 
The juniors learn that the school doesn't care much about what 
they learn. 

In addition, we are a community in which the organized school- 
related extracurricular activities and other after school programs 
which might enable young people to discover their talents, inter- 
ests, and even themselves, have been removed over the last 10 
years. 

The fact is that young people in our community face the same 
questions they always and everywhere face: Who am I? 

What shall I become? 

What kind of friend do I want? 

And what kind of a friend do I want to be? 

How do I want to be related to my community, to adults, and to 
my world? 

The problems they must face they must contend with are low in- 
comes, poverty, unemployment, racial discrimination— are greater. 

But what is worse, far worse, is that they do not get what all 
young people need: responsibly supervised opportunities and direc- 
tion to dovelop themselves and explore how tney want to grow up. 

It has become far more difficult for young people either to devel- 
op their own intellectual cocls or to get help to find rational, demo- 
cratic, and responsible solutions to their problems. 

It is not surprising that the most dramatic events of the week in 
a local junior high school across the street from the United Com- 
munity Center's office are the fights which break out before school 
in the morning, during lunch, and after school breaks at 3 o'clock. 
The kids move in waves of 500 up and down the block for the latest 
spark of .element. Generally, the fights ere fairly easy to break 
up, but sometimes they aren't. The police are called and, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes use excessive force which further turns off the 
kids, most of whom are not involved in the fight, anyway, except as 
provocative audience. 

And it is no wonder that our community has one of the highest 
crime rates in the city, one of the highest rates of Juvenile delin- 
quency, youth unemployment, and drug abuse. Our kids are being 
flushed away. 
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In President Reagan's and Secretary Bennett's vision of Ameri- 
can society, these kids are expendable. Better to let them drift off 
to drugs and the dazed existence of uneducated provincialism. 
Then, even well meaning people will blame the situation on the 
young people's lack of skills, their illiteracy, their home life, et 
cetera — and not on a society which tolerates unemployment and 

Eoverty for millions of its citizens, inadequate food, shelter, and 
ealth care for its children and elderly. 

The solution, under President Reagan, is to cut Federal funds 
and strangle education in lower middle class, working class, and 
working class poor communities. 

Our vision of American society demands the full participation of 
these young peiple as thinking, rational, critical human beings 
who have mastered the intellectual tools and knowledge they need 
to help to find solutions to the problems which our society faces 
and which our leaders up to now cannot solve. 

These are problems of survival — of nuclear war and peace, of 
hunger and poverty, of en ronmental exploitation and destruction, 
of racial and ethnic discrimination. 

I represent people who start with the assumption that all young 
people can participe fully in our culture, intellectual traditions, 
and that what w<? n^ed is a more democratic system of public edu- 
cation. 

What do we mean by a more democratic system of public educa- 
tion? 

We are talking a rout equalizing access to education for the poor, 
for linguistic and o f Jier minorities. 

We are talking about equalizing the resources of education avail- 
able to those in communities which are not the wealthy suburbs of 
our Nation, which cannot raise through property taxes the kind of 
money needed for excellent education. 

These are rural and urban communities, whose children would 
be deprived of needed educational resources without Federal aid. 

We are talking about making the schools a testing ground for the 
world we want— where young people of different cultures, races, 
ethnicity, and economic status learn to deal with the difficulties of 
living and learning together. 

We are talking about the racial integration of schools, a timid 
step toward greater democracy which has been largely undone by 
the current administration. 

Whatever limited progress this Nation has made in the direction 
of more democratic public schools has been due to the involvement 
of the Federal Government, financially and through its enforce- 
ment agencies. 

It seems to us *t< ' our primary goal must be to re-establish the 
concept of Fed* I ^ < jnsibility for education, to enlarge rather 
than reduce the \ *al involvement of the Federal Government. 
This is an unpop Jar thing to say, but it is not an issue we can 
evade or finesse. 

Historically— and it id not a very long history— whatever 
progress has been made in the direction of a more democratic 
system of public education has been due to the struggles of people 
and the assumption of responsibility by the FederaJGovernment. 
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As Federal funds recede, we are seeing in sharp outline the class 
structure of education in our city, State, and Nation. It is hardly 
news that education in the United States reflects the class divi- 
sions of our society, complicated further by racial and ethnic divi- 
sions. 

For example, in our own city everybody knows who attends the 



him schools, and who attends the vocational schools. 

These regular high schools are reserved for the working class 
and poor, in New York City, primarily black and Hispanic, who 
have such profound difficulties in school that they cannot even 
gain admittance to the vocational schools — historically the site for 
the secondary education of working class youngsters. It will take 
massive infusions of money to change the educational experience of 
these voung people. 

Unfortunately, even friends of education have come to accept the 
limitations placed on Federal funds and Federal responsibility. 
They look for ways to provide a way out, some avenue of upward 
mobility for the talented minority, the ones who can be saved, 
within the working class poor population. Alternative schools, rede- 
signed schools, academies— all offer some hope to a few. They are 
no solutions at all as long as the majority are dumped unceremon- 
iously into schools which don't even nave enough money for athlet- 
ic programs, never mind dealing with the multiple academic prob- 
lems of young people. 

Unfortunately, even the most dedicated educators and friends of 
education can be heard saying that in today's political climate we 
have to look for solutions that don't cost money. 

Frankly, we don't believe there is any free lunch. If we don't 
spend the money on education, we will spend it on police, courts, 
penal institutions, and welfare. 

Funding is the measure of our society's commitment to achieving 
goals. When Congress tries to cut the military budget, the Presi- 
dent doesn't hesitate to accuse it of lack of commitment to national 
defense. 

On the other hand, when the education and youth services 
budget is cut, everyone rushes around trying to find alternatives. It 
woirt work. There is no substitute for the society's commitment ex- 

I)ressed through Government intervention to the education of intel- 
ectually capable, democratic and socially responsible human 
beings. 

The Ypsilanti Study on the long-term impact of preschool educa- 
tion and many other studies demonstrate conclusively the power 
which our educational system possesses. 

Unless there is a struggle to make the Federal Government 
assume the responsibility of education, which only the Federal 
Government can adequately implement, we are condemned to 
stand by helplessly as our young people's lives are flushed away. 

Whom do we include in this struggle? 

Is the problem of a 49-percent high school dropout rate in New 
York City exclusively an urban problem? 

Are the problems of poor school achievement, drug abuse, end 
youth crime minority problems, although minority youth are over- 
represented statistically? 
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We think that the problems defined by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor are national problems, affecting all of us in differ- 
ent ways and with varying degrees of sharpness. 

From our point of view, anyone is an ally who wants a more 
democratic society. We cannot permit the issue of Federal support 
for public education to be restricted to a minority issue, or an issue 
for the poor. It is a question of what kind of society we all will live 
in — and that is everyone's problem. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to speak at this hearing. 
The fact that it is being held offers a signpost as to what road we 
need to take. We cannot let the compromisers and the ones who 
would go with things a* they are to set our agenda. 

It is your responsibility as elected officials to do more than vote 
right. It is the responsibility to educate parents, community resi- 
dents, even students, and to help organize and create vehicles 
which gives direction to our struggle. 

As Federal representatives you have a special responsibility: that 
is to bring together your broad, national perspective and under- 
standing of the role of the Federal Government must play in guar- 
an teeing education, with the local organizations and mobilizations 
you represent. Together, we can revitalize and sustain the vision of 
a more democratic society and an educational system that is part 
of that vision. 

Ms. Berry. I would just like to add one other thing before you go 
on, Congressman. 

The United Community Centers has asked senior citizens from 
our community in East New York, district 19, to come down today 
just to be here to hear me speak, because we feel that they are 
direct recipients of what is not the best kind of education that our 
kids are receiving. And they live in a community where they know 
that kids who do not go to school, who hang out in their hallways, 
who hang out on the street corner when they go to the store to buy 
food, or a newspaper, or whatever, are the kinds of kids who should 
be in school. And the responsibility of the Federal Government and 
the Board of Education should be t/> make sure that all of our kids 
get an education. So these are our seniors that we brought here 
today. 

Mr. Owens. I would like to have the record show that although 
Yvonne Berry spoke last, she is not least. She brought a delegation 
from the United Community Centers, mostly senior citizens, who 
are very concerned about children's education because it has a 
direct impact on the quality of their lives. 

I also want to note that, Ms. Berry, your testimony is a fitting 
conclusion to a very good day of testimonies. I think your very phil- 
osophical statement is a good way to end. I am sorry that the chair- 
man could not hear the passion and the concern in your voire. The 
chairman and a few other members had to leave in order to catch a 
train back to Washington, and he asked me to extend his apologies. 
However, he does have copies of your testimony and, of course, all 
of the testimony will be entered into the record. 

I would like to ask a few questions just to clarify a few things 
and to help get some further information on the record. 
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I take it, Mr. Brewer, that the flexibility of chapter 2 has been a 
great boon for your State— it has been a great help. You don't have 
any problem with that flexibility. 

On the other hand, Ms. Abdur-Rahman speaks of the flexibility 
as having been a problem. And I wonder if she could elaborate — 
tell me whether or not there are available right now statistics 
which show to what degree the areas of greatest need have lost in 
cities like New York where the spreadout, the option to spend the 
funds and spread them out throughout the whole city regardless of 
need, has led to losses in the areas of greatest need. 

Are there any quantifiable arguments there, any statistics that 
are available which show the degree to which those school districts 
or areas have lost? And I think if they are available, the committee 
would find them useful, to be included in the record. If you have 
them now, they could be included. If not, if you would forward 
them to us later, I think it would be very useful. 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. I don't have a great deal of statistical infor- 
mation but I am certain that it is — we can pull some additional 
materials together fo:- you to send to you. 

One thing that I can say, because it is mentioned here in the tes- 
timony, our concern with the use of public dollars in private 
schools — and that is certainly an area where we have seen a shift 
in local funding, that about $6 million, my staff person tells me 

Mr. Owens. That was the second question I was going to ask you. 
First, the spreadout 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman [continuing]. Has gone to private schools. 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. To all schools, and then the degree to 
which private schools have captured money from the public 
schools. 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman, The inclusion of private schools in funding 
is one area where you can see a significant shift in local dollars 
here in New York Gty. 

I should add that this is a problem that we do battle with the 
State legislature over as well, so our argument is not only with the 
Federal Government and this loosening of guidelines and moving 
away from the targeting of funding. And with it happening in 
funding from more than one source, it merely exacerbates the 
problem. When we have received dropout money, for example, re- 
cently from the State, and had the guidelines drawn so loosely, 
that those dollars could go to school districts that had basically 98 
percent attendance every day in the same proportions almost as 
they go to districts, you know, that have 30 percent truancy rates, 
or higher. And this is what is happening from that Federal 

Mr. Owens. And does that in feet occur? Do you have some fig- 
ures on that? 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. Well, that's a State program, not Federal. 
But I am just saying that because it is happening, it is all attribut- 
able to a loosening of guidelines and moving away from targeting 
that has been true of both Federal and State dollars, and has exac- 
erbated the situation in New York, and we can document that to 
you. 

Mr. Owens. Do you think the Federal Government should be 
concerned about the way State and 1 >cal governments allocate 
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their funds? For example, in New York City, is the amount spent 
per pupil t ie same in all of the school districts of the city? 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. No, it is not. And because most States use 
some type of wealth measure, whether it's local property taxes, 
income taxes, or income earned, there is some kind of wealth meas- 
ure used for formulating distribution of local school aid dollars. 
And so long as we are using that kind of measurement or determi- 
nation, you will have inequities between districts where there are a 
greater concentration of poor people and unemployed people and 
more affluent districts. 

So there is a wide disparity in districts in New York State. 

Mr. Owens. New York City, as far as the State is concerned, is 
one school district. 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. Right. 

Mr. Owens. So within that one school district from subareas to 
subareas, is the same amount of money spent per pupil, and should 
the Federal Government be concerned with that kind of fairness in 
the expenditure of funds? 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. I think the Federal Government should be 
concerned because even within New York City, our five boroughs, 
for some programs the boroughs are sometimes taken as individual 
school districts, and at other times the city as a whole is consid- 
ered. 

So, quite frankly, we reach a situation where students in some 
parts of the city are worth more in terms of dollars than students 
in other parts of the city. And it has more to do with the income 
property values, and so forth, often than—I mean, the kids basical- 
ly are all alike, they are students, students from Staten Island, and 
students in the Bronx, are students, and need the same basic 
amount of support for an education. But they do bring in different 
amounts of dollars. 

Mr. Owens. Well, just one in the same vein. It has been rumored 
that there are certain districts that have far more experienced 
teachers. As a result of the higher salaries, there is a great skew- 
ing of the amount of money spent per district. Is that true? Are 
there figures to back that up? The exj>enditure per pupil is greatly 
skewed as a result. 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. Yes, that is cerfeinly true. There are 
schools— it's true at the high school level and *br elementary and 
junior high schools— there are districts in New York City where, 
because of a wide range of other problems in that district — they 
have a more rapid turnover of teachers, they ttnd to have more in- 
experienced teachers, and teachers newly entering the system. And 
you have other districts where there is a more stable teaching force 
who also earn annual increments in salaries So the cost of hiring 
teachers and what you are buying for that money can differ greatly 
from one district to another. 

Mr. Owens. Finally, Ms. Berry, the chancellor pointed out earli- 
er that 75 percent of the New York City students go on to college, 
graduates go to college. 

And this particular school, 80 percent of the graduates go to col- 
lege, and 75 percent citywide. I thought I knew a lot about New 
York City education— I found that shocking. 
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From your description of what is going on in the schools, would 
you agree that 75 percent of our graduates go to college? 

Ms. Berry. I would have to say, Congressman, that from my 
point of view, many of the kids who do go on to college are lacking. 
And we don't know how many percentage of those kids that go on 
to college sta> there. 

I know, for instance, my daughter was a product of the N&w 
York City public school system— suffered many losses going 
through public schools. And she was one of the students who was 
going through some of the best programs, supposedly, in the New 
York City public school system, and she lost out a great deal. I 
know there was a lack of science. 

She is now at the Itate University at New Paltz— and I know the 
things that's deficient. Ard she is one among many, and she has 
mentioned that many kids came out of her district, district 19, and 
went to Thomas Jefferson, and other schools around the city, who 
are taking remediation course— and some of them have not lasted. 

So, he may say that 75 percent go on to college, but we don't 
know how many stay there for how long, and due to their poor aca- 
demic skills. 

Mr. Owens. Do any of these organizations have any figures that 
show how many students who enter college stay there for a year, 
or beyond? Or any statistics available to show how many students 
coming out of the New York City schools enter college and stay 
there for more than a year? 

Ms. Berry. That I don't know. But we also have to consider that 
there is a large dropout rate. So, really, when he talks about 75 
percent, I am not sure who he is talking about. I really don't know. 

Mr. Owens. You are not sure what the definition of graduate is? 

Ms. Abdur-Rahman. If I can add a comment to that. I think 
there are two other factors that the committee needs to take into 
consideration, and one is the dropout rate. So talking about 75 per- 
cent of graduates going to college is certainly not talking about 75 
percent of the students who enter New York City high schools and 
are on record there from ninth grade — I mean, we lose half of them 
between 9 grade and 12 grade. 

So you are talking about 75 percent, maybe, of 50 percent of the 
eligible population. 

And the second thing is that nationwide, all colleges just about 
report nearly a 50-percent dropout rate of their freshmen classes. 
And New York Ci ty^s average if higher than that. 

Mr. Owens. I would be interested in having any figures and sta- 
tistics you have to support that forwarded to the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Educational Priorities Panel, 

IntkrfacKj St aw j 

New York, NY 10010, February 26, 1985. 

Hon. Major R Owens, 

289 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11213 

Dear Representative Owens: I appreciated the opportunity to testify at last 
week's hearing before the House Committee on Education and Labor. As you re- 
quested, I am enclosing some additional information on the impact of the Reagan 
education cuts and the inequities in city funding for high schools. 
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Thank you for your support for public education and your efforts on behalf of the 
citys young people. 



While high schools have been the focus of the national debate surrounding educa- 
tion, they are the one area that has been overlooked by the Executive Budget. 

This is not to denigrate the crucial importance of early grades. The members of 
the Educational Priorities r nel have always supported initiatives in the early 
grades. As the Mayor point it in the budget message, "Reduced class aim in the 
early, formative years with i emphasis on the basics is the single most important 
thing we can do to help our children learn to read, write and do math— the skills 
they must have to lead productive, independent lives." However, that is not the end 
of our responsibility; there is much more that we most teach our young people, 
many more experiences they must explore as they mature and build upon those 
basic skills. No youngster will succeed without the fundamental tools of learning, 
but few will be able to succeed if their education is neglected in later years. 

There are two major imperatives for supporting our city's high schools. First, in 
their own right, high schools are the appropriate arenas for adolescents to develop 
their skills, explore various subjects ana prepare for future employment and further 
education. In addition, New York City high schools are bearing the burden of the 
results of the fiscal crisis. It is these students in high school today -vho lost 90 min- 
utes of instruction from their first and second grade classes each week. The same 
young people who bore the service cuts and increased class size, the young people 
who never received that "single most important thing" that the Mayor believes we 
should do to help our children, are now fifteen and sixteen years old, and only half 
of them can be expected to even graduate from high school. 

High school services must be improved. A few statistics will demonstrate the job 
ahead in combatting the effects of the fiscal crisis: 

From fall 1973 to fall 1977, the ratio of students to teachers in academic schools 
increased by 26.6 percent; 

During the same period, the ratio of students to teachers in vacational schools in- 
creased by 32.5 percent; 

From fall 1973 to fall 1983, average class size in academic schools rose by 16.6 
percent and by 17.9 percent in vocational schools. There are currently more than 
12,000 classes with more than 34 students (the contractual limit); 

During the same ten-year period, while graduation requirements for high school 
students increased, funding per high school student decreased by 5 percent in aca- 
demic schools and 7.8 percent vocational schools (measured in constant units); 

In 1983-84, the Program to Raise Educational Performance (PREP) was mounted 
to assist students reading below grade level. While the program had numerous start- 
up problems, these became insurmountable due to a lack funding. More than $2.9 
million was shifted away from other remedial programs, and even this "robbing 
Peter to pay Paul/' there were never adeqaute funds for the program design. 

It is clear that we must rebuild the high schools, but not just to mirror the system 
of 1974. Those high schools were better staffed, but they had problems as well. The 
Educational Priorities Panel has studied the huh schools in depth, beginning with a 
1979 study of the allocation of funds to individual high schools. There are two key 
ingredients to improving the high schools. First, principals must have the authority 
and flexibility to develop appropriate and successful programs for students in thr *r 
schools. Our nigh school population includes students at every academic level, inter- 
ested in every conceivable vocation, brought up in dozens of different ethnic commu- 
nities. No program developed centrally, as it by cookie cutter, and distributed to 
over one hundred high schools will succeed. Of course, school programs must be 
closely monitored and they must meet specific standards. (The State Education De- 
partment is now preparing to implement the standards of the new Regents Action 
Plan and the accompanying technical assistance.) However, principals, in conjunc- 
tion with their staff, must take the lead, as is demonstrated by the literature on 
school improvement. 

The second issue is a specific question of budget and appropriations. The high 
school allocation formula must be equitable and provide incentives to develop neces- 
sary services and successful program approaches. The current formula des not meet 
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Amina Abdur-Rahman, 

Coordinator. 
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these criteria and must be reformed in conjunction with the addition of new funds. 
Additional dollars should be used to reduce class size and increase guidance and 
support services. However, the current formula discourages both of these initiatives, 
and worse, it does not comply with basic notions of equity. 

What Is Wrong With the Way We Fund Our High Schools? 

The Board of Education uses a formula to allocate funds to each of the city's high 
schools. The formula has numerous factors to measure how much money a school 
needs to continue the current level of services. However, there are several major 
problems. First of all, in many schools, the current level is inadequate. While one 
school offers every student at least seven courses daily including a ""ide range of 
electives, another barely offers anyone six classes and there is little variety or spe- 
cialization among the required survey English and history courses. 

In 1979, the EPP released its first study of this allocation formula. At that time, 
the best-funded school received one unit (equivalent to the average teacher's salary) 
for every 14.45 students, while another school received only one unit for every 22.63 
students (see Table 1). These figures reflect total tax levy funding, both formula 
units and additional discrete (or discretionary) funds, granted by the Executive Di- 
rector of the High School Division or the Borough Superintendents. However, we 
found the same disparities whether we analyzed total funding or only the funds gen- 
erated by the formula: in either case the best-funded school received 57-58 percent 
more than the poorest school. 



TABLE 1 



Total net units ictuit registers formula tints. mUmM atobnmt refnUrs 

FaM 1977 FaM 1983 Fai 19^8 Fai 1983 



Minimum 1 U ill 63 Students 1U/22 54 S !U /25 4a Students 1U/2205 S. 

Maximum 1 U /14 45 Students . . . 1 U /ll 08 S 1 . lU/IO 10 Students 1 U /14.91 S 

Weighted mean 1 U /19 51 Students. 1U/1836 S . 1U/21 31 Students.. 1 U/18.94 S 



Difference between worst and best-funded schools (percent) 
0057 0103 > 058 048 



Difference between worst-funded and mean (percent) 
035 323 019 0164 



1 Tins test-funded school, whan dacretxmary units are coosKfcrtd. is K Phip Randolph, a anal. nlitMJy mw school Tat second school, 
Alexander Hamilton, rearm one unit for every 12.33 students, which B stM i difference of 13%. 

Since that time, we have worked with the High School Division. While they have 
never accepted our recommendation for a complete overhaul of the formula, to the 
credit of staff at the Division, there have been reforms. The disparity between the 
best- and least-funded schools has been reduced in terms of formula units to 48 per- 
cent—a significant decreases but still an unacceptable inequity. However, if we in- 
clude discretionary funds, the difference grows to 103 percent! In fall 1983, the mean 
or average level of funding for a high school, based only on formula units, was one 
unit for every 18.94 students. Schools ranged from one unit for every 14.91 students 
up to one unit for every 22.05 students. 1 Total tax levy funding, including discrete 
units, ranged from one unit for every 11.08 students to one unit for every 22.54 stu- 
dents. Focusing on the formula itaelf, 43 schools are funded below the average. It 
would require 352.88 units, or $11,115,567" just to bring these schools up to the aver- 
age. 



1 These figures do not include Manhanttan Center for Aits and Sciences and the High School 
for the Humanities. These two schools ore new and very small; their funding, with high start-up 
costs, would further skew the results. Alternatives schools are also not included. They are 
funded at a strict per capita rate of one unit per 16 students. 

* This figure assumes the current average high school teacher's salary, $31,500, and does not 
include fringe benefits. Significant additions of new high school teachers with these funds would 
decrease the av rage salary, even with the budgeted two percent increase as a result of a new 
contract 
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The impact of these funding levels is not entirely random Tables 2A 4 and 5 list 
the best-funded and worst-funded schools. The best-funded schools are almost exlusi- 
vely vocational. This is a result of a factor in the formula that recognises the class 
size limit of 28 for shop classes (as opposed to 34 for regular classes) WhDe our voca- 
tional schools are hardly basking in riches, this one provision, combined with feder- 
al VEA funds for equipment and supplies allows them to provide programs which 
attract students and achieves better attendance and lower dropout rates. Of course, 
money alone, especially when better-funded still means a shoestring budget, is not 
the answer. Not every vocational school meets our standards of excellence. Howev- 
er, there is a strong correlation between funding, program, and performance All of 
the poorly-funded schools are acaaemk/comprehensive schools, without many of the 
resources the special and vocational schools have to develop special programs to at- 
tract and motivate students. Of the 15 poorest-funded schools on Table 6, 13 have 
dropout rates higher than either their borough or the citywide average. Similar re- 
lationships are evident if we exmaine attendance rates or measures of academic 
achievement. 

TABLE 2 — BEST-FUNDED SCHOOLS, 1983— ONE UNIT FOR EVERY 16.2 STUDENTS OR BETTER 

[Total net iwts Indufrf fccrctaary mute fnw tfw bwwffc «pn rt mt i t or oeeuhe dncta ******* km] 



Nam of high school starts per 1 Tip«f scM 



1 


A. Philip Randolph 


1108 


Academe. 


2 


Alexander Hamilton . 


1233 


Vocation 


3 


Manhattan Vocational 


1241 


Do. 


4 


Aviation.. 


14 18 


Do. 


5. 


Ralph McKee . . 


14 26 


Do 


6 


Bay Ridge 


. .. 14 67 


Academic. 


7 


Alfred E. Smith 


14 89 


Vocational 


8 


Mabel Dean Bacon 


15.18 


Do. 


9 


Queens Vocational 


1522 


Do 


10 


George Westsighouse. 


15.50 


Do 


11 


RorefoH laGuardia 


1561 


Performing arts/music and art. 


12 


Samuel Gompers .. 


1561 


Vocational 


13 


Chelsea 


15.70 


Do. 


14 


Automotive . 


15.76 


Do. 


15 


Thomas A. Edison . . 


1617 


Do. 


16 


HS of Graphic Communications Arts 


1620 


Do 



TABLE 3 — WORST-FUNDED SCHOOLS, 1983— ONE UNIT FOR EVERY 19.9 STUDENTS OR WORSE 

[Total net unrts-lnchtfos (f::reton*y units from the boroch mwwhuuwl or tuartrw doctor and «M ak lam) 



Name of tofti school starts per 1 Type of sdMt 



1 FK. Lane . 


2254 


Academic 


2 Walton 


21 65 


Do 


3. Eastern District 


21.45 


Do 


4 Fort Hamilton 


2133 


Do. 


5 Evander Childs . . 


- 21.08 


Do 


6 Julia Richrran 


2103 


Do. 


7 Boys and Girls 


2085 


Do 


8. South Shore. . 


. . . 20 66 


Do 


9. Adiai £ Stevenson .. . 


20.54 


Do 


10 Martin Luther King. Jr 


2046 


Do 


11 Springfield Gardens 


2017 


Do 


12. George Washington 


20.10 


Do. 


13 John Jay 


. . . 20.07 


Do 


14. Christopher Columbus . 


2006 


Do 


15 Erasmus Hall 


1991 


Do 
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TABLE 4— BEST-FUNDED SCHOOLS, 1983— ONE UNIT FOR EVERY 16 STUDENTS OR BETTER 

Jfvmta Mk m 



*m of hfk «M jtufcrtj pa 1 TftitJcfcNl 



1 Aviation 


14 91 








VocatiorJ. 


2 Atari* Kamtton 


1512 




3. Queers Vocational 


15.45 


Do 


4. Est New Yorii 


16.13 


Do 


5 Alfred E. Smith 


16.18 


Do. 


6. Soutti Bronx.. 


16.37 


Academe 


/ utorft wtsungnouse 


16.56 


Vocational 


1 Automotive 


16 57 


Do. 


9 Samuel tampers 


. . . 1660 


Do. 


10 RatphMdte - 


- 16.70 


Do. 


11 WsnmE. Grady 


1677 


Do. 


12 Wsum H. Maxwel 


1684 


Do. 


13. A. PMfp Randolph 


16.85 


Reftativery now, snuff school 


14 Chelsea 


16*7 


Vocation* 


15. Bay Ridge 


1694 


Academic. 


16 Art & Dap 


1695 


Vocational. 


17. John Dewey.... 


16.96 


Extended School Day Program. 



TABLE 5. — WORST-FUNDED SCHOOtC, 1983— ONE UNIT FOR EVERY 20 STUDENTS OR WORSE 

[famuli wrtsooy] 



Name ol W school uudwb p» 1 TypoT sdnoi 



L Thomas Jefferson 22.05 Zoned Academe 

2. Jiafia Richman .„ 21 66 Do. 

3. Walton 2158 Do. 

4 John F Kennedy 21 52 Do. 

5 Ffankln K. Use 2147 Do. 

6 EvanoarOids 2133 Do. 

7 John Jay „ 20 78 Do. 

8. South Short 2060 Do 

9 Christopher OoiumbiB 20.43 Do. 

10 Gaorp wasMnfton 2042 Do. 

11 Theodore Roosmlt 20.39 Do. 

12 Fort Hamilton 20 38 Do. 

13. DewTttCWon 20.32 Do 

14. Seward Park 20 19 Do. 

15. Washington Irving 20.09 Do 



However, though dollars are needed, they are not the total answer to formula 
reform. The current formula has a second flaw. It is based on the "curriculum 
index," the average number of academic classes taken by students each day. This 
factor in the formula is an incentive to increase class size and therefore accommo- 
date more students at less cost with greater reimbursement It also discourages the 
offering of advanced classes or specialized courses which do not attract large num- 
bers of students, and the addition of staff to provide guidance and support services. 
And since classes are crammed, school staff is disinclined to strive for full attend- 
ance. Anyway, schools cannot afford to spend funds on attendance teachers, family 
workers, and: guidance because the formula does not fully account for the costs of 
those kinds of staff. The mathematics of the formula means that if one unit is used 
to hire a teacher to teach five periods with 34 students in each class, the next year 
that one unit turns into 1.13 units. However, if one unit is used to hire a vocational 
counselor and students spend afternoons at a work site, the school will lose fluids 
the next year. Losses will likewise be incurred if a teacher-coordinato r is given time 
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to reach out to business to idenily lob opportunities or develop a new program 
geared to current employer needs. Thus, it is no surprise that we have oversized 
classes and frustrated students and teachers. 

The answer is a switch to a per capita funding formula. This would provide rough- 
ly equivalent funding for each student for whatever services are most appropriate 
and not prescribe one narrow approach for high school programs. Unfortunately, 
the breadth of the exising inequity makes it impossible to correct the problem at 
once. The EPP suggests a three-year program to convert to a per capita formula and 
improve funding and services at all high schools. We should begin this year with 
$15 million, $11 million to bring the poorest schools to this year's average per capita 
funding and $4 million to allow the rem* oing schools to increase services and begin 
to provide the high standard of services necessary. 

CHART L— FEDERAL CUTS 



Pnmnm N** YOft Oty MfW YOffc OtV u , M 



Chapter I {formerly $1470 $1393 $77 Chapter I (formerly title I): Tffle I eregraes awvim meti 
Mie I) services in rating, math, wrieag as* numjeul educate, 

as wel as r*afod supports mrvtas, fo opawataSf and 
educational^ dbatanUew Meets. The aoflanu an 

l ill tail itl ■ \J.-t . . . * . 

coorortatfO wm new Ton SMMuaiui impami tsr 
Pupils with Special EdKatieae) Nee* (RBI), watt aba 
supports, in part the PrwmmawJ Gstes nmpam in nndes 
4 and 7. The oat in m I Mi tat raeejt at terujg 
fewer eigfaa students in need ef iwawluuun; watering 
oo*n of services prrieod a i twee m focwu nd a the 
program; and cuts in staff, urieaug teachers and espo- 

paid from Tea I tenet tsaTesj atsr sear*; and 
redeploying the uoometod est at Tarn I and ffSEH fundi, 
thereby leaving lest REM nasty It apart tne Preme- 
tkmal Gates desses. Tna ecmmwaant pat si aricamt- 
eng students la TWe I pregrans neve asm Munuatal In 
citywide increeses in reedmg aid mi scam. A oat ef 
life size would stow recant pin a everal student 

Chapter II 1 28 0 88 192 0 ^7 Tte new bad grant omnaaTnm m « caTapru J 

programs which provided fundi almerey at a ojawttito 
basis, for specific program perpeeet. Among them were 
integration suppon services, (Emerpncy Sons) Md Act), 
ftrary and tarvcfowi restURSt (BEA Me Ml), staff 
Development (Teacher Corps aid Tenon* Gamut), male 
swns (ESEA thU M) , maevatm saunas (£S£A turn 0- 
C) and omn Districts in New Vat CM$ cauaoad 
actively and luctesiftieV for mast asm ever the yours. 
Now, Chapter H funds wl fee anacawJ saw*** on an 
enrolment bass, thereby onuttui hunk m madras, of 

vmvaiivim tM«M«p wiviw| v*viwsW| *mmui mm twenteusflmnam ve 

dbtnets around the still which new competed for funds 
from antecedent programs, ami a uunuunlc tdusa, 
which wH also receive a lane sham el Hi mauet uneed 
iiw i MnsflHnt tecten. The rududaa a navJne toml uri 

im^M^r vemimwfffmtH vawwi*. i vwe> iwmmmwmnnwe nee evmmmmmj nm amuu 

the termination of specific progran serwom wt hnpnet 
most severely on those districts watt meowed ESAA 
fund** to suooort their jrmuyathn efforts. Thaw aovfr 

ual datrict grants averaged $500^00-11,000.000. 



> Avwim fund™ for FY 1979 — 1981 

Source Tutor* School Fundmf. Does Mw York Stmd I Cham? Edvotioml Priorife Pawl ***** 1911. 



Prepared Statement of Amina Abdur-Rahman, Coordinator, Educational 
Priorities Panel, New York, NY 

Good afternoon. I am Amina Abdur-Rahman, Coordinator of the Educational Pri- 
orities Panel here in New York City. The EPP is a nine-year-old coalition of 24 
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major parent and civic organizations that monitors the spending and management 
practices of the New York City Board of Education in order to ensure that public 
school children receive the maximum benefit possible from the almost four billion 
dollars spent on public education in New York City. In practice that means that we 
seek to make sure that dollars are spent effectively and efficiently, that administra- 
tive costs are kept to a minimum, and that the highest quality instructional and 
support services tor children are the top priority in school budget dedsion-making. 
Since financial issues are our focus, I am here today to speak mainly about the fed- 
eral government's fiscal responsibilities in the area of public education. The EPP 
was forged out of the fiscal turmoil that descended upon the city in 1975, when mu- 
nicipal services were being drastically slashed to balance the budget, and public 
school children were being asked to bear more than their fair share of the burden. 

Who are the public school children of New York City? By any definition, they are 
a diverse and a disadvantaged population. As an indication, 95 percent of the 
lunches served in New York City public schools are free or reduced price. Twenty 
percent of New York City's children live in poverty by federal standards, compared 
with 13 percent nationwide. Fifty-five percent live in female-headed households; 
English is a foreign language for about a third of the 945,000 students; 73 percent 
are members of racial minority groups; and almost 12 percent have handicapping 
conditions. Almost half are reading below grade level ana also almost half (probably 
the same half) will never complete high school. For minority students, the propor- 
tion of dropouts soars to over 60 percent, by most estimates. 

Primary responsibility for educating these children, by virtue of our constitution- 
al system, lies with the State of New York. Nevertheless, New York State pays for 
less than 40 percent of the cost The federal role in education has been large in 
policy and direction, but minuscule in financing. For reasons of economics and inter- 
national competition, funds were provided for vocational education. After Sputnik, 
math and science programs were given increased support In the sixties, we saw a 
shift to an emphasis on equality of opportunity, as the federal government recog- 
nized that it was the protector of last resort for the disadvantaged and the power- 
less who were being denied equal access to locally-provided services. In both of these 
roles, there was a clear right to federal involvement, and a need for federal funding, 
because the national interest was at stake. The members of the Educational Prior- 
ities Panel maintain that the federal government must not retreat from its responsi- 
bility to ensure that students with special needs receive ne ce s s ary services. 

In the last year, we have seen, once again, the awakening of a nationwide concern 
about education and a recognition that once again our economic and technological 
standing in the world market is threatened. We are now at a crucial crossroads. The 
decisions you make will determine the future for public school students, particularly 
in the nation's large cities. As has been noted recently by the National Coalition of 
Advocates for Students, this national movement could have the potential for re- 
stricting the rights and opportunities of disadvantaged students if their needs are 
overlooked. On the other hand, it could expand their opportunities if every effort is 
made to bring them along on the quest for excellence. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, it is the former outcome that seems more 
likely because, unlike prior movements, the national shift in educational policy is 
being accompanied by a rather perverse shift in fiscal policy. While national com- 
missions are calling for major new financial commitments ot upgrading our schools, 
the Administration in Washington has been seeking to reduce its support or public 
education. Without the necessary additional resources, there is no doubt that the 
students who need the most help to meet tougher course requirements will be the 
ones to be neglected and left behind. We need action from this Administration, not 
cheerleading. Perhaps it is this contradiction between the clear national priority for 
better schooling and this trend in national financial policy that recently led John 
Brademas, President of New York University, to characterize the Administration's 
efforts to cut federal education spending as a "mindless shifting of federal responsi- 
bility." According to figures released by the National Education Association, federal 
aid as a proportion of total school spending has fallen to its lowest level since the 
1960*8, to 6.4 percent from a 1980 high of 9.2 percent. Certainly, if our desire for 
better schools is sincere, such a shift is indeed mindless. 

Furthermore, cuts in education aid do not tell the whole story. Reductions in child 
health and nutrition programs, in employment training, mental health and income 
support will all affect the ability of children to learn in school. Furthermore, they 
will dis pro portionately affect the children in New York City, were 30 percent re- 
ceive ArDC (compared to 12 percent nationwide) and there is room in publicly - 
funded day care facilities for only 40 percent of those eligible. 
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Between the 1980-81 school year and last year, federal funds dropped from 15.5 
percent to only 11.5 percent of the city's education expenditures. During that same 
tour-year period, federal funds increased by less than five percent, while the city 
raised its support for public education by almost 50 percent! Thanks to the work of 
this Committee specific programs have been maintained And federal funding, 
always far short of meeting the cost of federal mandates, did not suffer the actual 
reductions proposed by the President Specifically, Chapter I aid for disadvantaged 
students has recently increased following funding cuts in 1982. However, thousands 
of eligible students remain unserved. 

With the help of this subcommittee the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act is 
a significant step by the federal government to earmark funds to serve special popu- 
lations. We applaud the set asides for disadvantaged, Limited English Proficient and 
Handicapped Students, all of whom are underserved in city vocational and occupa- 
tional programs. Money designated for sex equity purposes is very much needed in 
New York City where training opportunities for female students remain extremely 
limited. Most of these students are enrolled in schools which only offer training for 
stereotypicallv female jobs which offer low pay and little hope of advancement 6 aly 
7.6 percent of female students are enrolled in traditionally male training programs. 
The rest of the young women are segregated into five of the city's 20 vocational high 
schools. To ensure implementation of the mandated setrasides, there must be an ap- 
propriation to fund both basic services and the provisions designed to increase 
access to underserved populations. 

The elimination of Impact Aid, which most people think of as benefitting districts 
with military bases, caused the loss of $23 million because of New York City's many 
federal housing projects. Bilingual aid, too, has fallen, despite the fact that New 
York City is still the nation's primary recipient of immigrants. Our public schools 
serve more than 50 different language groups, and we provide bilingual or ESL in- 
< 'ruction for IS of them. 

The one aid category that has grown is aid for children with handicapping condi- 
tions—from $13 to $20.5 million. However, the actual aid per student nas dropped 
since New York City is now providing special education to more than twice as many 
students. This is a cruel hoax, compared to the level of aid originally authorised 
under the Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. This law, while man- 
dating a much-needed range of services for these children, anticipated and author- 
ized a federal funding role of 40 percent of costs. Ten years later, appropriations 
have never covered more than eight percent of costs in New York City, while we are 
serving about three times as many of the underserved students as we did in 1975. In 
fact many experts are attributing the growing number of referrals to special educa- 
tion to the fact that the regular education system is starved for the kinds of support 
services, small classes and alternative programs that the special education system is 
mandated to provide. It is time for the federal government to provide sufficient 
funds to serve all eligible students i© federal programs. 

Finally, Chapter 2, which represents dozens of categorical programs now consoli- 
dated into a single block grant, has also shrinr* by about 15 percent, although the 
anticipated administrative savings from consolidation never really materialized. The 
effect of this cut on disadvantaged children was exacerbated by changes in regula- 
tions that allowed the funds to be distributed citywide, including private schools and 
more affluent districts, rather than being targeted to the neediest areas. According 
to the National Committee for Citizens in Education, only 17 states are now direct- 
ing Chapter 2 funds to high-need districts. 

That is the status of federal education funding. Although the President's propos- 
als for Federal Fiscal Year 1986 do not include cuts for elementary and secondary 
education, this is not the full story. As I noted, New York City has used its local tax 
revenues to support education in light of federal cuts. However, as explained by the 
Mayor in his testimony before the Budget Committee, New York City is slated to 
lose substantial revenues for housing, transportation, and economic development in 
the President's proposals. We cannot plug all of these holes. It will be impossible for 
the city to continue to increase education funds at a time when other city services 
are suffering. 

I would like to mention two other issues before closing. The members of the EPP 
are unanimous in our belief that public funds ought to be devoted to public educa- 
tion and we will oppose any legislative efforts to undermine that principle. Particu- 
larly at a time when federal support for public education is declining, there is no 
rationale for introducing tax credits to support private education. 

Finally, Title IX of the education amendments of 1972 is the only federal law 
against sex discrimination in education. Since its passage 13 years ago, Title IT. has 
been the catalyst for dramatic gains in educational opportunities for women and 
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girls. However, efforts to remove sex discrimination from schools must continue 
with the help of active federal enforcement A* a result of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decision in Grove City v. Bell, Title DC enforcement activity has been significantly 
narrowed or halted completely. We urge you to support legislation to restore the 
original Congressional intent to prohibit sex discrimination in our nation's schools. 

In dosing, we in New York are ready to take up the challenge to improve public 
education. We have increased the budget, we have undertaken new initiatives and 
we are responding to the new standards enacted by the state regents. The Educa- 
tional Priorities Panel represents consumers of public education who are also, as 
taxpayers, the funders of our schools. We will continue to monitor the NYC Board 
of Education and make sure thst promises and budget increases are translated into 
the highest quality education for our students You must join us in this effort* Hie 
federal government ca act abdicate its role -n preparing young people for the 
future. 

Mr. Owi<ns. Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Unfortunately, the last panel is 
always the one that has trouble with the time. I have to run and 
make a plane, too, and it is not fair because we ran over before we 
got to you. 

I just would like to say that I think the differences of the prob- 
lems in the sense of the rural and urban areas come together when 
it comes to problems of education and resources. And I think it has 
been brought out by both Dr. Brewer and the other members of 
this panel that there is a Federal role in trying to do what we can 
to try and even out the resource problems that there are. 

It is always staggering for me to come to New York City and to 
learn about the number of dropouts — the percentage of dropouts- 
even though that 75 percent sounds good. If you take 75 percent of 
50 percent, you are, I think, well below the national average. And 
if you take 50 percent of that, that drop out of college, you are talk- 
ing about a small percentage of your ertjring rtudents that actual- 
ly go on. And that is a very alarming rate. 

I have been concerned what I have heard today about, especially 
the declining number of minorities which are ending up in college 
now as against a few years ago. These are very important things. 

Dr. Brewer, I appreciate you bringing to this panel at the time 
we were listening to the horrendous problems of the inner cities, 
some of those which are perhaps not quite as horrendous, but still 
very difficul nroblems of the rural areas. And I thank you very 
much for your testimony. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owens. I want to thank the members of the audience, some 
of whom have been here all day, and say that this concludes the 
hearings here in New York City. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jeffords. I speak on behalf of the committee to thank every- 
one that was here today, and let it be known that the chairman 
asked to let it be known that the record is open. Anyone that 
wants to provide further information on any of the questions 
asked, or anyone else here who desires to participate in these hear- 
ings by providing written information to the panel, it would be 
very deeply appreciated. Again, thank you, and certainly the mem- 
bers of your district— Mr. Mqjor, that came down here to listen to 
the very fine testimony of Yvonne. 

[Whereupon, at 3:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the National Coalition op Title I Chaptee 1 Parents by 
Paul Weckstein, Director op Washington Office, Center for Law and Educa- 
tion, Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. The National Coalition of Title I 
Chapter 1 Parents is very pleased to be able to participate in your important work 
to develop legislation to assist in school improvement efforts. Although we have not 
been able to testily orally at your recent hearings on school improvement legisla- 
tion, we appreciate this opportunity to do so in writing. Our comments will reflect 
our interest in three of the bills presently under consideration by the Cc*nmittee. 

The three bills, The American Defense Education Act (HJL 660), the Secondary 
Schools Basic Skills Act (H.R $01), and the Effective Schools Development in Educa- 
tion Act (H.R 747), establish the forum for important debate and the development 
of ideas on the role the federal government will play in the future of education. 

As an organization whose major focus is the education of disadvantaged children 
and the involvement of their parents, the Coalition believes that additional federal 
initiatives are greatly needed in this area and applaud your efforts. Our comments 
are intended to help arrive at the best possible legislation, With that goal in mind, 
we wish to present the Committee with a series of questions which we believe 
should be addressed as the legislation is refined. These questions are particularly 
intended to focus tho Committee's attention on the best way for the legislation to 
address issues of targeting of funds, achievement expectations, parent and student 
participation in program governance, and federal oversight 

How, if at all, should funds be targeted toward low-income students and/or to 
schools with greater economic need? 

The American Defense Education Act (ADEA) provides 12.5 percent more funding 
for low-income students than for other students. However, rtntistifi indicate that 
this is considerably less than the average extra cost of serving such students. Fur- 
ther, despite this provision to increase the aid to districts with large numbers of 
low-income students, there is no requirement in the legislation that these students 
be served once the money is in the district. The Secondary Schools Bask Skills Act 
(SSBSA), using a variation of the Chapter 1 formula, provides schools with funds 
that have a high concentration of low-income students, to then be used within the 
school for low-achieving students, regardless of income. Tne Effective Schools Devel- 
opment in Education Act (ESDEA) requires that, in distributing funds, consideration 
be given to the extent to which the funds go to schools in districts with the greatest 
numbers or percentages of educationally deprived children, with no specific refer- 
ence to low-income students or a school district's economic needs. 

What equity provisions, beyond existing civil rights laws, are needed to protect 
minority, limited-Engl ish-proncient, or handicapped students, or to deal with sex 
bias? 

How, if at all, should a bill describe the skills or subject areas to be covered? 

The descriptions of subject areas differ in the three bins under consideration. 
ADEA refers to math, science, foreign languages, communication skills, and technol- 
ogy. SSBSA refers to the "basic skills of reading, writing, communication and math- 
ematics proficiency." ESDEA refers to ''emphasis on basic and higher-order skills". 

What must be done to assure that equity for low-income and other underserved 
student not be limited to equity in the acquisition of "basic" or "elementary level" 
skills? 

Low-income and underserved students' educational oppoitunities should not be 
limited. Equity must extend to the teaching and acquisition of more complex and 
higher-order skills, which include problem-solving and analysis, more advanced 
math, science and technology. Many education studies have demonstrated that 
there is a definite relationship between the expectations estabhshed for a student 
and that student's performance. It is important to target improvement programs to 
performance beyond "basic skills" (or to redefine ''bask" to include those higher- 
order skills). 

Should there be a specific focus on secondary schools? 

What is the relationship between new legislation and existing legislation? 

For ADEA in particular, the question might be, how does this program relate to 
the Chapter 2 block grant (as well as to ihe math-science law enacted last year)? 
Would the block grant be needed if ADEA were enacted and funded? Should some of 
the new proposed concepts be used to amend the block grant? For SSBSA, the ques- 
tions revolve around its relation to Chapter 1; should instead, there be amendments 
to Chapter 1, and funding increases, to direct or encourage more of its funds to be 
secondary school level? (Advocates of SSBSA believe that the provision for competi- 
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tive grant proposals would be a better mechanism than the formula grants under 
Chapter 1.) 

How should new legislation reflect what has been learned from other federal edu- 
cational programs? 

The impact of programs now in effect, both positive and negative, should be evalu- 
ated and included in the consideration of any new initiatives. Both categorical (such 
as Chapter 1) and block grant (such ^ Chapter 2) programs should be included in 
this evaluation. 

For ADEA, given the absence of federal standards or monitoring provisions, will 
the bonus for achieving goals serve as an incentive for districts both to set their 
goals fairly low and to be less than fully candid in reporting their outcomes, discour- 
aging districts from setting high goals for themselves and from openly acknowledg- 
ing and addressing problems in meeting those goals? 

What impact wul particular legislation have on the use of standardised testing in 
schools? 

How should legislation reflect research and evaluation findings on school im- 
provement effort? 
Should legislation encourage school-based management? 

The shift in power away from the federal government has resulted in considerable 
tension between various levels of school governance. Provisions in any new legisla- 
tion should take into account the impact of such legislation on state versus central 
district office versus individual school level and classroom decision-making. 

To the extent that legislation is intended to enhance local derifton-making, what 
should it contain to assure that the decision-making is broad-based and participa- 
tory, particularly in terms of parents? 

A general requirement to consult with parents in program development (provided 
in ADEA and SSBSA) will not by itself be effective. Such requirements, standing 
alone, have failed to produce real involvement in most districts, and past Moral 
studies have shown that effective involvement usually requires specific char man- 
dates setting forth parents' rights and providing for parents' needs for supuoit. If 
the Committee wants to take meaningful action on parent involvement, it wul have 
to address carefully the barriers which parents have faced. Some attention should 
be given to two federal programs which have had more successful parent involve- 
ment—Head Start, in which a parent group has actual sign-off authority on pro- 
gram decisions, and handicapped programs, m which parents must help develop and 
must approve individualized education plans and in which some federal grants are 
now provided directly to parent-controlled groups for parent training. 

At the secondary Wei, what provisions should be included to assure effective stu- 
dent consultation and involvement? 

As with parents, a general mandate alone will not suffice. 

What kinds of local, state, and federal evaluation, monitoring, and enforcement 
mechanisms should be required? Should the students for whom the program is in- 
tended, and their parents, nave any roles or rights in enforcement? 

The legislation also must assure that any such mechanisms— for example, the pro- 
visions in SSBSA for NIE monitoring, evaluation, and technical assistance and for a 
demonstration component— have adequate staff and funding support 

Mr. Chairman, we hope these questions are helpful as you and your Committee 
continue your consideration of these three proposals and any others that may come 
before you. We are looking forward to working with you as the debate continues, 
and supporting your efforts to develop the legislation in this critical area. 



Prepared Statement of Rhoda Schulzinoer, Staff Director, Full Access and 
Rights to Education Coalition, New York, NY 

My name is Rhoda Schulunger and I am staff director of the Full Access and 
Rights to Education (FARE) Coalition- FARE is a coalition of thirty organizations 
and individuals throughout New York City who work to promote sex equity in edu- 
cation and employment training programs. I want to address four areas in which 
there is a need tor strong federal legislation and aid: Title DC of the Education 
Amendments of 197% vocational education, the Women's Educational Equity Act 
Program; and programs to address the problems associated with teenage pregnancy. 

FAREa work is based on the premise that there is a strong relationship between 
quality and equity in education. We believe that there is crucial connection between 
providing equal opportunities in the classroom and achieving full potential later in 
life. FAKE is particularly concerned about educational opportunities for young 
women at a time when nine out of ten girls can expect to work outside the home at 
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some point in their lives. Furthermore, the number of women who are responsible 
for their own economic welfare and for that of their children continues to increase 
rapidly. At the same time, women continue to be locked into low-paying, dead end 
jobs and as a result, two out of three poor adults are women. FARE believes that to 
address this situation, commonly known as "the feminization of poverty", women 
must have access to all educational and employment training programs. 

This subcommittee now has the opportunity to affirm its commitment to equal op- 
portunity for female students by supporting the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 
1985. Title DC of the Education Amendments of 1972 is the only federal law against 
sex discrimination in education. Since its passage thirteen years ago, Title DC has 
been the catalyst for dramatic gains in educational opportunities for women and 
girls. However, the effort to remove sex discrimination from schools must continue. 

Despite the passage of Title DC, women and girls still face institutional barriers to 
sex equity. For example, in New York City. 

In the City's nineteen vocational high schools, nudes predominate at the ten 
schools which offer training in higher paying occupations. While students at the pri- 
marily male schools study electronics and computer servicing, the five primarily 
female schools offer cosmetology, health assistance and clerical programs. Even in 
the few vocational schools with a more even balance between males and females, 
boys are overwhelmingly fr nd in high technology programs while girls prepare to 
be stenographers and dental aides. 

Title DC mandates the designation of personnel in all schools to coordinate anti- 
sex discrimination efforts. However, these coordinators generally have numerous 
other duties which hinder attention to equity efforts, and students and teachers 
often do not even know who has responsibility to address sex discrimination prob- 
lems. 

While City schools completed self evaluations as mandated by Title DC, there have 
been only sporadic attempts over the years to develop any remediation plans. Conse- 
quently, the Board of Education has no official statistical documentation of the 
extent of sex discrimination throughout the school system. However, FARE and 
other advocacy groups have collected evidence of sex discrimination in employment 
practices, guidance practices and athletics. 

Clearly, there is still an urgent need for strong federal enforcement to prohibit 
sex discrimination in schools. However, as a result of the VS. Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in Grove City College v. Bell Title DC now only covers specific educational pro- 
grams which receive direct federal funding. This means that any area of a school 
that has not received earmarked federal aid can discriminate on the basis of sex 
while federal funds are used in other parts of the same institution. 

This interpretation of Title DC creates a haphazard set of civil rights. The Grove 
City decision has already narrowed the scope of federal enforcement activity or 
halted it completely. One report indicates that at least 28 civil rights investigations 
have been closed by the federal government since the decision. Two of these were 
complaints filed against the New York City public schools. By supporting the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act of 1985, you can restore the original Congressional intent to 
prohibit sex discrimination in our nation's schools. 

There is a second piece of legislation which needs your continued support. With 
significant input from this subcommittee, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act is a landmark step by the federal government to meet the special needs of 
women and girls. Money designated for sex equity purposes is much needed in New 
York City and States where training opportunities for female students remain ex- 
tremely limited. 

Young women represent only 7.6% of the total enrollment in the City's ten pre- 
dominantly male vocational high schools. The vast majority of female vocational 
student in New York City are segregated into five schools which offer training for 
stereo' ypically female jobs. 

ThL pattern is repealed throughout New York State where in 1983-84 ten of the 
major 50 secondary vocational programs are over 90% male. These training pro- 
grams include electrical occupation, aviation and technical electronics. In contrast, 
voting women represent over 90% of tho students enrolled in four of the 60 major 
programs: medical assisting, secretarial studies, practical nursing and cosmetology. 

Having clearly stated your intent to increase access for young women, we urge 
you to obtain an appropriation which will ensure both implementation of the man- 
dated aetasides for special populations and adequate funds for basic services. Last 
year $950 million was authorized for this bill but only $785 was appropriated. In 
addition, at the current time, some programs in the new act remain unfunded. To 
address this problem FARE commends a supplemental appropriation to more 
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closely approximate the authorization level. This would both increase the states' 
ability to maintain status quo programs and to implement the sex equity provisions. 

The third program which needs your continued support is the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act CWEEA). EstaLUshed in 1974, WEEA funds projects which pro- 
mote educational equity for girls and women at all levels of the educational system. 
Programs funded by WEEA have included initiatives designed to train vocational 
educators to improve access to non traditional vocational programs, for women and 
girls materials to train counselors and admissions personnel to overcome sex bias 
and curriculum materials to meet the needs of women of color and disabled women. 
The loss of this program would have a harmful affect upon women and girls, and 
would also severely hamper efforts to eliminate sex bias and s t ereo typi ng from 
public schools. 

FARE's fourth concern is the connection between sex bias in education and teen- 
age parenthood. Our educational institutions, among others, are failing to meet the 
developmental needs of a significant proportion of our young people who then drift 
into parenthood as a way of escaping their sense of uselessneas by securing a valued 
role for themselves. Sex stereotyping in education constrains young women in their 
pursuit of personal and vocational interests. This not only contributes to the inci- 
dence of teenage parenthood, but also contributes to young mothers' difficulties in 
achieving economic security. To reduce the incidence of teenage parenthood and to 
enhance the economic independence of young mothers, FARE recommends that fed- 
eral aid and legislation should provide resources and set policies to: Enhance the 
opportunities for all young women to prepare seriously for economic self sufficiency; 
ensure pregnant students the opportunity to continue their education under circum- 
stances that are appropriate and appealing; and provide young mothers with the 
support they need to finish school and acquire employment training— such support 
must include assistance with child care, time management and obtaining the public 
benefits to which many are entitled. 

I urge you to consider these foi>f areas when you review tuo effectiveness of on- 
going programs and future directions for federal aid and legislation. Thank you. 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins, 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 2281 Rayourn Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Hawkins: The Connecticut State Department of Education 
wishes to provide testimony of the need for ongoing Federal support for equity in 
education. The Connecticut commitment to sex equity, national origin desegrega- 
tion, and race desegregation has been supported by grants from the Title IV CRA 
program since 1976 and has enabled the State Department of Education to provide 
technical assistance to all local educational agencies on the provision of equal edu- 
cational opportunities to students without regard to race, sex, or language domi- 
nance. Results of such support are clear in the rising test scores across the state. 
Summary statements of such changes are enclosed. 

We are concerned that, of the major education reports published in the past sever- 
al years, none has addressed the issues of gender disparity or of appropriate educa- 
tion for language minority groups. If federal grants are cut to eliminate state and 
local programs supporting equity, Connecticut programs designed to achieve excel- 
lence will be seriously impaired. Specific conditions of discrimination that would go 
unaddressed in education without Federal support include training of school staff in 
the elimination of differential treatment in classrooms, class asssignments, and 
counseling based on sex, race, or language; elimination of biased curricular materi- 
als; provision of approppriate career education and career counseling resources; em- 
ployment; and harassment issues. 

Connecticut is committed to and working toward significant equity goals. Federal 
funds to support these state initiatives have had, and, we hope, will continue to 
have significant impact on our ability to achieve excellence and equal opportunity 
for all Connecticut public school students. 



State or Connecticut, 
State Boa?d of Education, 

February 20, 1985. 



Sincerely, 



Gerald N. Tirozzi, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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Connecticut Women's Educational and Legal Fund, Inc. 

New Haven, CT, February 11, 1985. 

Representative Augustus Hawkins, 

Education and Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 2281 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Representative Hawkins., I was pleased to learn that you are holding local 
public hearings on education. Although I am unable to attend and testify, I would 
like to offer my comments in this letter. 

Improving the quality of education in America must include improving the equali- 
ty in education, and ensuring equal access to educational opportunities regardless 
of sex or race. I am concerned that as we focus attention on the general needs of the 
educational system, and begin to allocate increasingly scarce public resources, it will 
become too easy to dismiss sex and race equity programs as "frills" or peripheral 
programs. I think this would be a grave mistake, and an injustice to all the females 
and minority students of both sexes who are still struggling for an equal chance to 
get the skills and training they need to work and participate fully in our society. A 
discriminatory school system cannot provide a quality education for anyone. 

In particular, I urge passage of the 1985 Civil Rights Act This bill, designed to 
clarify the broad protection provided by Title LX, Section 504, and the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act for women, minorities, older people, and the disabled, will help to re- 
verse the damage done by the narrow decision of the UJS. Supreme Court in Grove 
City v. ML 

Just as important, though, we must protect and perhaps increase the funding for 
race and sex desegregation centers. Title IV funding for the states, and other pro- 
grams which target female and minority students. 

Women still earn only 60% of what men earn; racial minorities still have dispro- 
portionately high rates of unemployment We cannot let the "discovery'' of new 
issues make us forget about the old ones. Race and sex discrimination have not 
stopped— we cannot afford to stop our efforts to increase equity and access to a qual- 
ity education for all students. 

Thank you for your leadership on this issue 
Sincerely, 

LxslixBrxtt, 

Hartford Education Director. 



Wisconsin Consortium for Sex Equity in Education, 

Madison, WI, February 5, 1985. 

Jack Jennings, 

Education and Labor Committee, 2181 Rayburn Bldg., Washington, DC 

Dxar Mr. Jennings: Please include in hearings on equity, access, quality and ex- 
cellence in education the following testimony from the Wisconsin Consortium for 
Sex Equity in Education, a grassroots organization composed principally of educa- 
tors concerned with sex equity in the public schools. 

According to research, of the brightest high school graduates who do not go to 
college, 75-90 percent are women. By the time they are in the fourth grade, girls' 
perceptions of occupations open to them are largely confined to traditional ones; 
even by the ninth grade many fewer girls then boys are considering careers in sci- 
ence or engineering. High schools females and minorities are underrepresented in 
computer, advanced science, mathematics, technology courses while males are great- 
ly overrepresented in special education classes. 

Lack of equal opportunity for females is especially prevalent in vocational educa- 
tion classess, where the majority of girls are enrolled in female intensive programs. 
This is especially serious in view of the vast disparity in the income of male and 
female workers (average income for males is double figures for females, according to 
the 1980 census), in that nontraditional skilled jobs otter the greatest income poten- 
tial. 

While various nat?c:ial reports and recommendations have focused on excellence 
in education, they have almost totally ignored the issues of access and equity for 
females, minorities, and the handicapped. In Wisconsin white males compose only 
approximately 36 percent of the school-age population, and we believe that excel- 
lence in education is impossible without equal opportunities for all students. 

Since the narrow interpretation of Title IX rendered by the Supreme Court in the 
Grove City case and the defeat of the Civil Rights Act of 1984, there is no compre- 
hensive federal legislation to prevent discrimination, and we urge the Education 
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and Labor Committee to support such protective legislation to ensure educational 
equity. 

Very truly yours, 

Shirley Jans Kaub, 

Chair. 



[Excerpts Prom the Report] 

The Report op the New York Hearing on Our Children at Risk: The Crisis in 

Public Education 

(Issued by Advocates for Children of New York, Inc.) 

INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 

A year ago, in the midst of the general outcry o>er the state of our schools, a 
national network of youth and education advocates found we shared a growing fear. 
Our misgivings were not that the deficiencies of public schooling were suddenly re- 
ceiving great attention. Moat of us had been working for many years to bring the 
issues of school reform before the public eye, and all welcomed the new Hecate that 
a wave of commission reports and media coverage had engendered. The fear that 
reform advocates felt was that this debate was engaging too narrow a spectrum of 
voices, focusing on too limited a set of problems, encouraging short-sighted views of 
the solutions. 

The crisis in public education was being defined as a crisis of ''mediocrity," of de- 
clining standards and achievement which threatened the economic status of both in- 
dividuals and the nation. Dire pronouncements were sounded about our inability to 
keep up with new technologies and global competition. What has bean missing is 
concern for the enormous number of students our schools have bean failing all 
along, concern for those whose economic future has bean persistently shortchanged 
What has been missing is a sense that at the root of school failure is not only the 
compromise of excellence, but the neglect of equity— and the sense that quality and 
equality in education go hand in hand. 

For the crisis in public education has been with us a long time, if we measure the 
potential of education as a vehicle of opportunity and democratic values for our soci- 
ety. More than a problem of computer literacy is involved, when studies at Colum- 
bia's Teachers College tell us that 13% of all 17 year-olds are functionally illiterate. 
More than a problem of stricter graduation requirements is involved, when at least 
28% of our children never finish high school, and more than 60% drop out of inner- 
city schools. More than a problem of "back to basics" and academic rigor is in- 
volved, when over half of the students eligible for compensatory education cannot 
get it, when two-thirds of non-English speaking students are not provided with spe- 
cial language services, when funds to the poorest school districts continue to be cut 

And what has been missing in the debate corresponds to the voices that have been 
left out of it. The prestigious national studies have not inr*Mfd the school constitu- 
ents, those who daily confront school failure and the need for change. They have not 
included the parents whose children are underserved, the communities which are 
underfunded, the frontline educators who fight against losing odds, the advocates 
and activists who find themselves up against bureaucratic inertia and political indif- 
ference. Finally, and most importantly, the people left out are the children at risk, 
the permanent victims of chronic school cruris— poor children, inner-city kids, mi- 
norities and young women, students with special needs and handicapping condi- 
tions, the children of migrant workers. There are many dimensions to school im- 
provement in this diverse nation, but we are not going to gain much ground if the 
problems of the disadvantaged are not a central priority of change— we will simply 
refashion a two-tiered system of education. 

So we who are advocates for the children at risk made the decision to enter the 
debate, to broaden the voices and issues of reform, to Join with others who fear that 
equity in education is getting lost in a one-sided quest for excellence. Through the 
National Coalition of Advocates for Students (NCAS), a Board of Inquiry was formed 
to conduct public hearings across the country, an inquiry into the crisis of educa- 
tional disadvantage. The Board was co-chaired by Harold Howe n, former US Com- 
missioner of Education, and Marion Wright Eoelman, head of the Children's De- 
fense Fund. The hearings focused on three areas which are key to inequity: the 
denial of equal access to school resources, the denial of equal quality in the learning 
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process, and the denial of o^jn futures in the link between school and work— access, 
quality, jobs. 

In New York, the public hearing on "Our Children at Risk: The Crisis in Public 
Education" was organized by Advocates for Children (NYC) and co-sponsored by 
Statewide Youth Advocacy (Rochester), both NCAS affiliate organizations. It was 
held on May 10-11, 1984, at the CUNY Graduate Center in New York City, before a 
State Board of Inquiry which included local community and education leaders as 
well as representatives from the National Board. The Hearing drew testimony from 
over 40 student and parent advocates, community and civic activists, teachers and 
administrators, all deeply engaged in school reform efforts. 

Together these witnesses offered a unique survey of the needs, conflicts, innova- 
tions and potentials defined by direct experience in New York schools, which we 
have used as the basis for this rep art While the bulk of the testimony covers condi- 
tions in New York City, the nation's largest school system, we found many parallel 
patterns and developments in the rest of the State, and many models for school im- 
provement in projects across the country. The material is wide-ranging, and even so 
does not cover all possible issues, but it does convey the clear message that we must 
tackle the crisis in student achievement by •™niitmg the entire school system and 
its relation to our community needs and social values. In approaching this rather 
sweeping task, we have organized our findings in the following five sections: 

tu) Economic and Social Conditions of School Crisis 

(6) Underfunding School Services 

(c) Problems and Dilemmas of an Unequal System 

(d) New Approaches to School Improvement 

(e) Conclusions for the Advocacy Movement 

Within these topics, readers wul find many issues familiar to school change advo- 
cates: unbalanced school aid formulas, understating;, fragmented social services, cut- 
backs in entitlement programs, discriminatory testing and tracking practices, teach- 
er burn-out, disorderly and demoralizing school environments, parent exclusion. 
Taken as a whole, the discussion of specific issues produced a great deal of common 
ground around some basic conclusions. 

(1) School failure is not inevitable There are indeed growing societal pressures on 
the schools resulting from rising poverty and underemployment, from increased 
social distress and changing family patterns. Yet testimony at the Hearing docu- 
mented that where supportive resources are available, effective school programs 
have been established in the most deprived communities. The fact that these suc- 
cesses are not more widespread indicates the magnitude and complexity of change 
required throughout the system, not that the particular learning needs presented by 
disach antaged children are the source of school crisis. 

(2) School failure is an issue of public choices and commitments, not of rejected 
opportunities. Hearing witnesses demonstrated time and again that fiscal inequity is 
a underlying cause of inadequate schooling, a precondition of failure. New York 
City, which has 34% of the state's school enrollments and a student populat^n with 
the highest levels of disadvantage, still receives only 30% of state funding. Federal 
education cutbacks and block granting have hit the inner cities the hardest Schools 
with the highest drop-out rates receive a lower percentage of aid allocations. 

(3) The results of resource denial and inequity are manifest everyday in the class- 
room, a demoralizing reminder to both teachers and students that their efforts are 
little valued by society at large. Children are placed at risk by overcrowded class- 
rooms, by intolerable staff-to-student ratios, by crumbling school faculties, by imper- 
sonal learning environments, by the lack of supportive social services and even basic 
supplies, by outmoded and inflexible curricula, by our failure to attract and reward 
a capable teacher corp. 

(4) The ingredients of school improvement are not a mystery. The single, most fre- 
quently cited factor for reversing school failure was securing high expectations for 
achievement among teachers, administrators, students and parents. Yet, high expec- 
tations are directly related to very tangible reforms in school practice and policy. 
One key ingredient is opening the schools to meaningful parent and community in- 
volvement, which has had significant impact in establishing a positive school cli- 
mate. Another dimension of success is replacing the factory structures of schools 
with smaller classes, more personal contact between students and teachers, and 
learning programs which account for and respect individual and cultural diversity. 
Successful programs consistently provide high levels of supportive services within 
the school, addressing learning and social needs through integrated and collabora- 
tive approaches. 

Effective schooling combats the stigmas and self-fulfilling prophesies which are 
produced by rigid tracking and the segregation of students tnrougn "creaming" and 
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"dumping" mechanisms. Effective schooling also addresses the patterns of institu- 
tional discrimination, which victimize minority, female, special needs students, and 
low-income students. However, not one of the ingredients of school improvement 
cited at the Hearing can be achieved on a widespread scale unless new commit- 
ments are made to both funding and restructuring school services. 

(5) Raising standards and requirements for student performance, without raising 
the level of fiscal, administrative and instructional support for school improvement, 
will exacerbate school failure. To create new barriers for school attainment and 
more selective mechanisms for advancement, when «~^"w urban systems already 
underaerve over half the children enrolled, will succeed only by r-^ng more stu- 
dents out The Hearing focused particularly on the implications of the 1964 New 
York State Regents Action Flan, which imposes more s tren p ous fH*f»^ require- 
ments, but has yet answered the need to substantially increase state aid and insure 
that all students will have the means to meet its new standardi 

If there is a single theme in these conclusions, it is that equity remains the cen- 
tral issue to the pursuit of excellence in public educatksL Equity is not just an 
matter of access, the right to attend school, although even this historic battle is for 
from universally won. Equity is not just a matter of being given the opportunity to 
achieve, if such ''opportunities'' are delivered by second-data schools which cannot 
serve students according to their needs. Eauity means a commitment to two funda- 
mental values in public education: that all children have the right to learn— and 
that the quality of our schools and our society depends on that right a reali- 

ty 



Testimony on parent involvement suggests the following general recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Inci ide in all mandates for parent advisory bodies explicit standards for paren- 
tal consultation, including the use of discretionary funds for training and participa- 
tion, and the right to receive full information on program perfor m ance. 

2. Utilise the skills and experience of active FTA, PA and PAG members to pro- 
vide outreach, training and advocacy to other frmttw 

3. Train educators as well as paretics in effective techniques of parent involve- 
ment; accomodate the needs of parents, particularly those working or with small 
children, in structuring meetings, workshops and consultations. 

4. Mandate state, district and local school Parent Advisory Councils (PACs) for all 
major categorical programs, according to the standards set in Head Start and Title I 
programs. 



How do policy-makers, educators, students, parents and citixens who care about 
our public schools build on scattered successes to make them the rule rather than 
the exception? How do we ensure that schools address the full range of needs of 
disadvantaged students, rather than using those needs as an excuse for school fail- 
ure? How do we overcome the barriers to equity and excellence so sharply defined 
by the witnesses at the New York Hearing? 

The following basic principles for improving public education guided much of the 
testimony and summarize our common concerns: 

1. Schools work best when they are to serving all their students as ef- 
fectively as possible. When schools cannot adequately serve all segments of their 
student body, every student suffers. When school districts and school systems serve 
some students far better than others, the entire system is devalued Inequity and 
discrimination by race, sex and social class and by educational n ee d a re not only 
unjust, but corrosive to quality education. 

2. Schools work best when they offer diverse and personal approaches in organiza- 
tion, curriculum, staffing and programming to meet the varieties of need among stu- 
dents. Smaller scale schools, smaller settings within schools, and reducted class size 
are essential ingredients for promoting diversity, without resort to the segregative 
and test-driven tracking policies so widely practiced today. Effective schools provide 
alternatives for all children. 

3. Schools work best when they work collaboratively, affording principals, teach* 
ers, students, parents and communities the op por tun ity to participate in planning, 
problem-solving, decision-making, evaluation and school improvement 

4. Schools work best when they have considerable local discretion and can respond 
flexibly in meeting the particular needs of their students. State and local education- 
al authorities have important responsibilities in safeguarding standards of equity 
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and excellence. However, prescriptions, formulas and regulations which are rigidly 
imposed on local schools by district and state administration often prove counter- 
productive to effective schooling. Over-direction often substitutes for supportive re- 
sources and prevents educators from exercising professional judgement, initiative 
and creativity. 

5. Underfunding forces all schools to provide less than adequate education and 
creates crisis conditions for students most at risk. Federal, state and local education 
revenues must be significantly increased. The resources available for education 
must be based on need; the quality of education provided to our children should not 
be a function of the wea'th of the community they reside in. 

6. State and city government must not only m»yimi^ financial resources to 
schools, but must also ensure that those resources are effectively and fairly distrib- 
uted. The state and city must ensure that students eligible for special services are 
accurately targeted and appropriately served. They must protect civil rights, moni- 
tor educational outcomes and provide additional assistance and guidance to schools 
where outcomes are unsatisfactory. 

7. All state and city efforts to raise educational standards must be accompanied 
by the funds, staffing, training and supportive services necessary to make those 
standards achievable by all our students. Children whom schools have already failed 
should not encounter mote barriers to achievement but more support for school 
success. Standards must guide individual student performance, but more important- 
ly, they must measure the school's performance. Addressing the catastrophic drop- 
out problem should be a first priority in all programs for excellence. 

8. The goals of schooling should not be determined by a narrow conception of job 
destinies, as they present themselves in today's labor market. Both vocational edu- 
cation and the general curriculum should encourage the creativity, self-motivation, 
and problem-solving skills which allow students to adapt flexibly to changing job 
prospects and to function as active citixens and fulfilled adults. 

9. Schools should be places where respect for democratic values, diverse cultures 
and constitutional rights are taught by example. Not only the curriculum* but the 
organisation and tone of the school must reflect these values. 

The task of retaining and improving our schools requires a commitment to equity 
and excellence as interdependent goals The reform process also requires that advo- 
cates of these goals act at every level of the education system and in the larger 
arenas of social policy and citixen action. The task of school reform requires organis- 
ing around our shared visions. It requires that we work together to inform and mo- 
tivate legislators, advise and monitor school boards, challenge and support educa- 
tors, engage new allies among concerned citizens, raise new expectations among un- 
der-served school communities. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of the New York Hearing was that it gave a 
sense that this process is well underway, that the efforts of so many organizations 
and individuals are linked and mutually support i ve. It is our hope that this report 
conveys the common ground we work on and the energy we can offer each other. If 
so, we will be a step closer to constituting the broad public coalition that can make 
quality education a priority for all our children. 



Hon. Mario Biaooi, 

Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, DC 
Dear Congressman Biaggi: 

On February 19th vou and the other members of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor heard the facts about New York City dropouts from Schools Chancel- 
lor Nathan Qui nones. One announced reason for the committee s regional hearings 
was to seek ideas for federal education initiatives. 

One proposal should be to authorize the formation of a national commission to 
recommend a simplified spelling system that would be phased into use over a 20- 
year period. 

It is doubtful that such a national effort will 4ver be mounted if we wait for the 
academic community to act. Nor will the publishing industry do the job by itself. 
Only by combining the talents of educators, politicians, writers, publishers and 
media moguls will we get help for millions of poor youngsters who are trapped on a 
treadmill of desptir. 

In last Sunday's N.Y. TIMES book review section (page one), Jonathan Kozoi 
(author of "Death at an Early Age") discussed 'The Crippling Inheritance" of chil- 
dren whose parents are illiterate: "With more than half of nonwhite infants grow- 
ing up in single-parent, female-headed homes, it is realistic to believe that those 
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who are their children stand in greatest jeopardy of entering the cycle of depend- 
ence that perpetuates itself from one illiterate generation to the next" 

English spelling ii especially difficult for students from other language back- 
grounds. I taught English as a second language at Curtis High School For about 20 
of my 27 years there. Spanish speakers find English spelling a horror when com- 
pared to the very phonetic spelling of their own language. 

Enclosed are two pamphlets on spelling reform. 1 hope you and the other mem- 
bers of the Education Committee will find a spot for spelling on your crowded 
agenda. 

Sincerely, 



.... a second American Revolution is called for, a revolution not of violence 
but of fulfillment, of fresh purposes, and of new directions."--" A Bicentennial Dec- 
laration" by the National Commission for the Bicentennial Era, John D. Rockfeller 
3d, chairman 

In the year 1975 a satellite spun in lonely orbit 22,000 miles above the Galapagos 
Islands. Its mission: to beam educational television p«u*Y»vns to some 4800 students 
in remote regions of Appalachia, the Rocky Mountains and Alaska. . . . 

In that same year a federally sponso r ed study by the University of Texas revealed 
that 23 million United States adults between 18 and 65 were functionally illiter- 
ate— unable to understand a help wanted advertisement or a supermarket price list 

In 1777 young Noah Webster hefted his musket against a British army marching 
toward Albany. His name was to become synonymous with dictionary, this Word 
Man of emerging America. Few people in the 20th century would remember him for 
his modest accomplishments in spelling reform: 
—MOULD is in a new and simpler MOLD. 
—PLOUGH has been mercifully PLOWed under! 
—HONOUR, still de Brtions, is Americanised to HONOR 
—CATALOGUE is m uite respectable as CATALOG. 

—COMPTROLLER, e^oboroly retained by New York, adds up to a trimmer figure 

as CONTROLLER. 
— REPUBLICKS still have problems as REPUBLICS. 

But Webster proposed many more simplified spellings which I believe would have 
smoothed the path to literacy for every student of the English language which I 
taught tor 27 years at Curtis High School in my home boro of NewYork City. Here 
are some Websterian proposals: altho, arkitecture, mxmmm t ment, controling, croud- 
ed, faen (feign), near, father, giv, ieland, relm, kee, kord, fateeg, scool, noe, proov, 
hed, attentiv, beleev, kat, tuf, beneath, and mareen. 

Webster's America wee wrapped in swaddling clothes and largely illiterate. Since 
everyone used money, however, it was possible for Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris to propel the young nation into the sensible 
system of decimal coinage that we use today. But it wasn't until December 1974 that 
the U.S. Treasury Department decreed that by January 1, 1979, liquor bottles must 
come in seven standard metric sizes! 

Since we are finally falling into metric step with the rest of the world, why not 
start preparing for another basic educational reform? Godfrey Dewey, dean of 
American spelling reformers, points out that a word like "taken"'could be spelled in 
5,157,936 different ways. "One might be phtheighchound (compare phthistic, weigh, 
school, glamour, handsome)." (English Spelling: Roadblock to Beading, Teachers 
College Press, New York, 1971, p. » 

The major thrust in education for the 1970s is the child's right to read But there 
is an important corollary: the parent's right to know that the spelling still "taught" 
in our schools is a major hurdle in the rugged race toward higher reading skills. 

Before 1925, phonics (or "sounding out" the letters of words) was the chief weapon 
in the reading teacher's arsenal. The "whole word recognition" took method over 
for the next 30 years. Then Rudolf Flesch's best-selling Why Johnny Cant Read 
jarred the nation's teachers into a new look at the phonics method and various 
blends of the two approaches percolated thru the educational bureaucracy. 

Jeanne Chall and a team or reading researchers surveyed the period from 1912 to 
1965 and concluded: ". . . . a code-emphasis method— i.e., one that views beginning 
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reading as essentially different form mature reading and emphasizes learning of the 
printed code for the spoken language— produces better results, at least up to th* 
point where sufficient evidence seems to be available, the end of the third grade." 
(Learning to Read: The Great Debate, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1967, p. 307.) 

Spelling constitutes a code that must be broken in order to understand the mes- 
sage. The code that we force our children to use is cumbersome enough to compel 
Secret Agent 007 to renounce blondes forever. Our language deserves a sane spell- 
ing system. 

Understand please, that spelling reform would not alter language. A roez, would 
still smell like a rose and seks would still make the world go 'round. 
Jak and JU went up the hill 
Too fech a pael ov wauter. 
Jak fel doun and broek hiz kroun 
And Jil kaem tumbling after. 

That's how the old nursery ryhme would look in World English Spelling (WES), 
the product of over 60 years work by top American and British experts including 
the Pitmans (Sir Isaac and grandson Sir Jam es) an d the Deweys (Melvil of library 
fame and son Godfrey). I believe adoption of WES would save millions of teaching 
(and learning) hours and billions of dolla rs in r emedial rea ding c osts. 

I want to emphasize that WES is a SYSTEM. Spell it SISTEM and it is still supe- 
rior to the chaotic mess we now serve to our children. 
cough— tough —bough — ough t— through —hiccough — though 

Seven different pronunciations for the same sequence of four letters = CHAOS! 
kauf— tuf— bou— aut— thhroo— hikup— thoe 

Simpler, aren't they? Notice how an extra h distinguishes the voiceless th sound 
(as in through) from the voiced sound (as in though). Note also that the WES ver- 
sions are 13 letters shorter than their traditional equivalents. 
foe— though— beau— bow (ft arrow)— -go 

Here we have five different spellings for the same sound! Converted to WES they 
look like this: foe — thoe — boa— boe— goe. 

The double occurrence of boe will create little or no confusion for a reader who 
must now sort out situations like the following: 

1. 'The audience loved you. Go out and take a bow.** 

2. 'Tie a bow with that pretty yellow ribbon." 

3. "Sally's beau is calling for her at eight" 

4. "The bough of the tree broke in the storm." 

For years I have listened sympathetically to the groans of my foreign students as 
they confronted obstacles like those four. 



Consider the plight of Juan and Jose, 

Who learned to pronounce every letter. 
They dig in the ground a little hole 

And find they like Spanish much better. 

The average ten-year-old schoolboy in a Spanish speaking country can spell cor- 
rectly almost any word in his language if it is clearly pronounced, even if he doesn't 
know what the word means! Spanish is one of the most phonetically spelled lan- 
guages, while English is at the other extreme. 

Spelling reforms have been effected in many other countries. Thirty years after 
the adoption of a phonetic alphabet, literacy in Turkey had risen from 9% to 59%. 
Russian, with 40 symbols, was changed several times even before the major reform 
in 1918. The Norwegians simplified their spelling in 1912. The mainland Chinese 
are now engaged in a switch to a phonetic Romanized alphabet 

The chief obstacle in our path to a simplified spelling system like World English 
Spelling is the wide variety of regional dialects. This is a knotty problem, but it's 
not very different from our presr^i situation, in which we seek guidance from dic- 
tionaries that present very arbitrary guides to pronunciation. And don't we always 
find hat listed next to caff Do you nave much trouble in reading dialect in novels? 

If WES were adopted, we would have to learn to live with a wider variety of spell- 
ings, but contextual clues would simplify the problem of comprehension. Ueage de- 
termines the full meaning of a word. 
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WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING [WES] — A NO-NEW-LETTER PHONEMIC NOTATION FOR ENGLISH 

World English Spelling offers substantially one spelling for each sound, one pro- 
nunciation for each spelling. It accomplishes this result with: (1) No new letters; (2) 
No diacritics (which, in effect, create new letters, for typing or printing); (3) As little 
disturbance of familiar forms and usages as practicable. Over 40 words out of 100 on 
the printed page retain precisely their present spellings. 

WES is the outcome of long study— in Great Britain since 1910 and in the United 
States since 1946. 



bol 


A$ in 


bol 


Am in 


a 


at, man; ask; about, data 


0 


on, bother, not, was, what 


aa 


alms, father, ban, (ask) 


oe 


old, note, goes, so, coo/, 








anew 


ae 


age, main, toy, air 


oi 


oil, point, boy 


ar 


army, market, far 


oo 


fool, move, group, rule, too 


au 


author, law, all, water, 


or 


order, north, for, story, 




ought 




more 


b 


bay, rubber, cub 


on 


out, pound, now, bough 


ch 


check, church, witch 


n 

r 


mv Yimnnv ran 

t**J » " m rrJ* 


d 


down, ladder, bid 




rate, married, dear 


e 


edge, men, said, head, any 


■ 


seal, lesson, city, race, base 


ee 


each, here, see, be 


sh 


snail, pressure, nation, 








wuh 


er 


further, collar, motor, 


t 


town, letter, bit 




murmur 






f 


/ast, office, photograph, 


th 


that, rather, with 




safe 






8 


game, ragged, bag 


thh 


/nought, nothing, both 


h 


had, benind, who 


u 


up, other, but, some, touch 


i 


it, him, pretty, give, any 


ue 


use, your, music, due, feu; 


ic 


ice, tie, kind, mighty by 


ur 


further, her, early, first 








work 


j 


just, general, stage, judge 


us 


full, sure, should, good 


k 


can, keep, account, back 


▼ 


vast, never, wave 


1 


late, fellow, deal 


w 


wet, forward, one, quick 


m 


might, common, them 


wh 


which, everywhere 


n 


night, dinner, then 


7 


yet, beyond, million 


nf 


thing, long, going, single 


% 


zeal, puzzle, is, raise, size 


nk 


thin*, ban*, uncle, ankle 


xh 


jabot, pleasure, vision, 



rouge 



Separate by a dot successive letters which might otherwise be read as a digraph — 

shorthand, mis. hap, en.gaej, marukiend 

gae.eti, ree.elect, hie.est, toe.er, influiLens, poiLer, emploiee 

N0T88 

The short vowel sounds are spelled a e i o u uu, as in 'That pen iz not much 
guud." 

A stressed short a or o before r is distinguished by doubling the r— karri, forren 
(compare kar, for) 

The name sounds of the vowel letters are spelled with a following e — ae ee ie oe 
ue, as in "Thae seem liek soe fue." 

The remaining long vowels and diphthongs are spelled aa au oi oo ou, as in 
"Faather taut boiz thhroo sound." 

Except as a part of ch, c q x are used only in proper names. 

The unstressed neutral vowel heard in about— further— data has no exact equiva- 
lent in WES, but is nearest to u. When this sound is stressed (which occurs only 
before r), write u— wurk, further. Initially or finally, retain the a of conventional 
spelling— about, daeta. 

Medially, retain any single vowel of the conventional spelling, especially where 
the vowel may be stressed with its normal value in derivatives— organ, organik; re- 
zident, rezidenshal; authhor, authhorriti; etc. In the termination most commonly 
spelled -tion, write o— naeshon. Write the, a, and to as in traditional orthography. 
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Write the symbol for r wherever "R-Keepers" (such as Mid-Westerners) would pro- 
nounce it. 

Prefer, in general, pronunciations heard in careful, deliberate speech. 



A Tmi fob Rkblz— A Plea for Spelling Reform 

The New York State Board of Regents' proposals for various education reforms 
deal more with degree than with substance. They propose to fine tune a somewhat 
sluggish motor whose parts will remain essentially the same. Are we willing to 
settle for a brightly polished Edsel or would we be better off opting for a vehicle 
that is a 1983 creation? 

WHAT DO WI MEAN BY THE SUBSTANCE OF EDUCATION? 

The switch from Egyptian hieroglyphics to the Roman alphabet is one example of 
a change in substance. Dropping Roman numerals in favor of the Arabic is another. 
While nature remains pretty much the same, the facts that scientists discover about 
it create substantial changes in the curricula offered in the science classes of our 
school*. 

George Bernard Shaw advocated radical changes in the form of a new alphabet 
He so despised traditional orthography that he wrote his plays in Pitman shorthand 
and hired a secretary to transcribe his pothooks into the Romanized orthodoxy that 
too many of us take for granted as a sacred and unalterable code for communicating 
all the majesty and mystery of the English language. 

needed: a cleas English code foe the oomputee age 

English is almost alone among the major languages in its failure to revise spelling 
to reflect modern pronunciation. Germans, Turks, Finns and Russians— to cite a 
handful of examples— have updated the spelling of their language*. Hie mainland 
Chinese are making valiant efforts to institute Pinyin, a Romanized form of their 
language. The Japanese use a spocial simplified form of their language to introduce 
children to reading and writing. Modern Spanish is so phonetically regular in its 
spelling that few formal lessons are needed m that subject after the third or fourth 
grade of elementary school. 

Sir James Pitman's initial teaching alphabet (Lta.) is a commendable step in the 
right direction, but its 44-character alphabet is not compatible with existing type- 
writers and computers. Some children find transition to traditional spelling from if 
t/a is very tough obstacle course. A universal adoption of i/t/a, while technological- 
ly feasible, wou d be extremely expensive since existing typewriters could no longer 
be used and massive retraining of typists would be necessary. 

The only other push comes from advertising, with Water Pik, family pak, lite, 
thru and many other shortcuts now familiar +o millions of us. 

WOELD ENGLISH SPELLING: A COMPATIBLE CODE 

A no-new-letter phonemic notation for En glish completely compatible with 
present typing habits is World English Spelling (WES), the outcome of long study— 
in Great Britain since 1910 and in the United States since 1946. Scrabble addicts, 
however, will be distressed by the elimination of the q and x. The last page of this 
flyer bears the WES key and notes for its use. A sampl is on paej thhree (+ heer!) 

Speech recognition technology is still in its infancy. Its development is badly ham- 
pered by traditional spelling, an unsystematic hodgepodge that makes little sense to 
either a beginning reader or a computer. Machines lor translating the printed word 
into speech (especially for the blind) could be greatly improved by the universal 
adoption of World English Spelling. Dialectal differences would present almost no 
problem for leading machines. But the opposite pro ce ss conversion of spoken 
words into print— would still have to solve some knotty problems in regional vari- 
ations. 

In our present situation we are forced to seek guidance from dictionaries that 
present very arbitrary guides to pronunciation. Regional differences are compound- 
ed by the silliness represented by such horrors as ''gnome," "knife," "quick," 
"photo" and hundreds of other unphonemic beginnings. Silent letters, double conso- 
nants and homonyms also clutter what could be a much more orderly English spell- 
ing. Computer programing would be greatly help* by "noem," "nier," "kwik," and 
"foetoe" and usage would determine meaning for "right' '-"rite"-"write" (WES = net) 
and the "theie"-"their"-"they*re" situations (WES»thaer). Anyone who thinks that 
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context is unimportant should look up "frog" in an unabridged dictionary. A zoolo- 
gist, tailor, veterinarian and railroad worker do not use that word the same way! 



Spelling reform would not alter language. A "roez" would still smell like a "rose" 
and "seks" would still make the world go 'round! Simplified spelling would uiake 
learning to read a lot simpler. Our students would be better off studying vocabulary 
rather than wasting so much time solving pointless riddles in unphonemir spelling. 
For any purists concerned about world origins, there will always be etymological 
dictionaries. Naive speakers of other languages survived major revisions of their 
spellings; so, too will our children, if English speaking adults will give them a break. 



Forskor and seven yeerz agoe our faatherz braut forthh on this W. n tinent a nue 
naeshon, konseevd in liberty and dedikaeted to the proporishon that aul men ar 
kreeaeted eekwal. 

Nou wee are en.gaejd in a graet sivil wor, testing whether that naeshon, or eni 
naeshon soe konseevd and soe dedikaeted, kan long enduer. Wee ar met on a graet 
batlfeeld ov that wor. Wee hav kum to dedikaet a porshon ov that feeld az a nenal 
resting-plaes for thoet hoo hear gaev thaer lievx that that naeshon miet liv. It it 
aultogether fiting and proper that wee shuud doo this. 

But In a larjer sens, wee kanot dedikaet— wee knanot konsekraet— wee kanot 
haloe— this ground. The braev men, living and ded, hoo strugld beer, hav konsek- 
raeted it far abuv our poor pou.er to ad or detrakt The wurld will litl noet nor long 
remember who! wee sae heer, but it kan never forget whot thae did beer. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to bee dedikaeted heer to the unfuuah t wurk which thae hoo 
faut heer hav thus far soe noebli advanst It iz rather for us to bee heer dedikaeted 
to the graet task remaening befor us— that from theez onord ded wee taek inkrees' 
devoeshon to that kauz for which thae gaev the last fuul masher ov devoeshon; that 
wee heer hieli rezolv that theez ded shal not hav died in vaen; that this naeshon, 
under God, shal hav a nue burthh ov fr e e do m; and that government ov the peepl, 
bie the peepl, for the peepl, shal not perish from the urthh. 

With a 45% dropout rate in New York City and 26% statewide, our students need 
all the help we can possibly give them. Simplified spelling is a bask reform that is 
long overdue. Noah Webster and Benjamin Franklin advocated it in post-revolution- 
ary times. Teddy Roosevelt was the only U.S. president who tried to do something 
about it. If you have any questions or comments, or if your group would like a lec- 
ture on the topic, please write or phone: Richard P. Mudgett, 191 Hillside Ave., 
Staten Island, NY 10304, Telephone: (212) 727-2664 (retired teacher of speech and 
English, Curtis High School, S.I.). 



SPELLING IS NOT LANGUAGE! 



LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS IN WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING 
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WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING 



TS 


Ai in 


ST 


Ai in 


S 


at, man, oak, about, data, 


o 


on, bother, not, was, what 


Ml 


alms, father, ban (ask) 


oe 


old, note, goes, so, coal, 








show 


SC 


age, mam, say, air 


or 


oil, point, boy 


AT 


army, market, far 


oo 


fool, move, group, rule, too 


Ml 


author, law, all, water, 


or 


order, north, for, story 




ought, ought 




more 


b 


6ay, rubber, cab 


ou 


out, pound, now, bough 


cn 


check, cA.urch, watch 


P 


pay, happy, cap 


d 


down \aAApit \\\ti 




rat* mimin Hnir 

raw, uw r WU| ucir 


e 


edge, men, said, head, any 


s 


seal, lesson, city, race, base 


ee 


each, here, see, be 


sh 


shall, preervtre, nation, 








wish 


er 


further, collar, motor, 


t 


town, letter, bit 




murmur 






f 


/ast, o/7ice, photograph, 


th 


that, rether, with 




sa/e 






I 


game, ragged, ba# 


thh 


thought, nothing, both 


h 


had, behind, who 


u 


up, ohter, but, some, touth 


i 


it, him, pretty, give, any 


ue 


use, your, music, due, feu; 


ie 


ice, tie, kind, might, by 


ur 


further, her, early, first, 








work 


J 


just, general, sta#e yua>e 


uu 


full, sure, should, good 


k 


can, heep, account, beck 


▼ 


vast, never, save 


1 


late, fellow, deal 


w 


wet, forward, one, quick 


m 


might, common, them 


wh 


which, everywhere 


n 


night, dinner, then 


y 


yety beyone, mill ton 


ns 


thing, long, going, single 


z 


zeal, puzzle, is, raise, sue 


nk 


think, banA, uncle, ankle 


zh 


jabot, pleasure, vision, 








rougB 



Separate by a dot successive le ters which might otherwise be read as a digraph: 
short hand, mis.hap, en.gaej, m^.kiend, gae.eti, ree.elekt, hie.eet, loe.er, influu.ena, 
pou.er, emploi.ee 

The short vowel sounds are spelled a e i o u uu, as in 'That pen it not much 
guud." The name sounds of the vowel letters are spelled with a following e— ae ee is 
oe ue, as in "Thai seem liek soe fue" The remaining long vowels and diphthongs are 
spelled aa au oi oo ou, as in "Foather taut bow thhroo sound." 

Except as a part of ch, c q x are used only in proper names. 

The unstressed neutral vowel heard in about further data has no exact equivalent 
in World English Spelling, but is nearest to u. When this sound is stressed (which 
occurs only before r), write u— wurk, further. Initially or finally, retain the a of con- 
ventional spelling— about, daeta. Write the, a, and to as in traditional orthography. 

O 
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